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science  AND  RELIGION 


Men  of  science  are  sometimes  without  any  strong  religious  belief.  In  exploring 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  they  seek  after  God,  but  do  not  find 
him.  Darwin  was  always  fluttering  between  hope  and  fear.  But  Aggassiz  grasped 
the  truth  with  a  firm  hand.  In  his  researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature  he  found 
them  always  pointing  toward  the  existence  of  Mind,  which  was  the  great  secret  of 
the  Universe!  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Lord  Kelvin — better 
known  as  Sir  William  Thomson — who  is  at  this  moment  in  Canada,  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  is  now 
in  session  at  Toronto.  In  an  address  some  years  since  he  thus  referred  to  the 
argument  in  Paley’s  Theology :  “  I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the  argument 
of  design  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoological  speculations. 
Reaction  against  the  frivolities  of  teleology  has,  I  believe,  had  a  temporary  effect 
in  turning  attention  from  the  solid  and  irrefragable  argument  so  well  put  forward 
in  that  excellent  old  book.  But  overpoweringly  strong  proofs  of  intelligence  and 
benevolent  design  lie  all  round  us;  and  if  ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical 
or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with 
irresistible  force,  showing  to  us  through  nature  the  influence  of  a  free  will,  and 
teaching  us  that  all  living  beings  depend  on  one  ever-acting  Creator  and  Ruler.” 
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NRW  YORK. 


SCUKKBLKRHORN’S  TKACURR8’  AORMCY. 
Oldest  end  beat  known  in  U.  S. 
Esteblisbed  18B5. 

I  East  14th  Stbhbt.  Nbw  York. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Oollece  preparation.  Superior  musical  a<iranta(r«s.  Rev. 
Dr.  ana  Mia.  Cbarlbs  H.  Oardnbr.  607  fifth  Avenue. 


Krw  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  ISO  Jorslemon  St. 

RNioo  KATHERINE  L.  MALTBY’S  SCHOOL 

rORGlRUS.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year,  $550.  Ninth  year.  Circular  upon 
application. 


“CEDARCROFT” 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

For  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges. 

R.  M.  HUhB,  M.  A.,  Pitnclpal,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NKiYBUKGH.  N.  Y.  .12d  year. 
Academic,  Advanced,  ard  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dl- 
Blomas  given  in  each  t/ert*flcate  admits  to  Yassarand  Welles- 
by.  Special  conrses  in  Art,  Itoslc,  and  Llterainra  One  and  a 
half  hours  from  New  York. 


Rys  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NSW  YORK. 

For  particulars  sddi ess  MRS.  S,  J.  LIFE. 


Nkw  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816) 
Beptember  30.  178  West  72d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


Adiss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Reopens  October  4th. 

735  Madison  Avenne,  New  York. 


Nbw  YofK,  Saratoga  Springs. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Pilnclpal. 
For  Year-book  address  Secretary. 


HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Mias  Willey,  Mlsa  Watson,  Hiss  Forbes,  Principals. 
Academic  and  Elective  Conrses.  Home  and  Chaperonage  for. 
apeclal  students.  Re-opens  Oct.  4th. 

135  West  70th  Street. 


N.  Y.  University 

Law  School  kVENiNV'^cLrssT.,": 

LL.  B.  after  three  years  Daily  sessions  t  Si  to 6 and  8  to  10 p  m. 
Tuition  tioo.  OiiADDATE  CLASSEb— Twelve  conrses.  Five 
required  for  LL.  M. 

^r  clrcnlars  address 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Reviatrar, 
Washington  .-siuare.  New  York  City. 


Hiss  Dana’s  School  for  Girls,  •‘k7w 

will  reopen  Sept.  21.  Certlflcaie  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley 
and  Baltimore  college.  Music  and  Art.  Resident  native  French 
and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  Y'ork  affords  special 
advantages  Boarding  pnpils,  1700. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTIIUTE. 

At  CLAYKKACK,  N.  Y.  A  Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade 
for  boys  and  girls.  Beantlfnl  and  healthful  iocatl  .n  In  the 
Hudson  River  vailey.  A  record  of  43  years  of  ni  interinpted 
sucocsafnl  educational  work.  ■  onrses  in  College-Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Commercial  Departments.  Conservatory  of 
Muic,  Art  and  Elocntlon.  44th  year  begins  Sept.  16.  For 
catalogue  address  Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

MedicMl  Department, 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacentlcal  Colleges, 
Thirteenth  Session— 1897-8, 
will  open  October  1st  and  continue  seven  (7)  montha 
For  Information  apply  to  F.  J,  sHaDO,  H.D.,  Secietary. 

901  R  Street.  N.  W. 


THE  BUSS  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY, 

WA8BISGTOS,  D.  C. 

The  only  InstttntlOD  teaching  practical  electrical  engineering 
excludtely.  Laboratory  eqalpmeut  excellent.  Instrnctton 
the  b, St.  Oonrse  open,  October  L  Catalognes  on  application. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  161  Throop  Street. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Dnlveralty  Extension  and  Nnn-Keeldent  C-  nrs-s  lead  to  tbe 
naual  College  degrees,  including  all  post-gradnate.  without 
residence.  Instmctlon  by  mall  In  any  desired  sub]-  ct. 

Address  F.  W.  HAKKlNS,  Pb.D.,  Chancellor. 


CONNKCTICUT. 


CoNMBCTircT.  LltcbOeld  Co.,  New  Mllf  ird. 

INGLESIDE-A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tuesday,  October  6, 1897.  Poet-graduate  course. 

Mrs  Wm.  O.  Black,  Patroness. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  RArsEL,  California. 

HT.  TAHALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Accredited  by  University  of  California  Classical,  Literary 
a<.d  sctentinc  Courses  Regular  Army  tifllcer  detailed  to  MIU- 
taiy  Oepaitment  by  United  states  Government. 

Addieas  ARTHUR  Crosbt,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


BLAIR  PRR.1BYTEKIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Fonndaiion.  Roth  sexes  .‘>Otb  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Paslneas.  Mnsic.  A;  t.  Physical  linitnre.  New 
Orr-proof  building  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages.  Send  for  catalogue. 

lA  .  S.  EVBKSiiLg.  Pb.D  ,  PrlncipsL  Blairstown  N.  J. 


RUTGERS  Preparatory  School  for  Boys, 

(Founded  (766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N  J. 

EtiOT  R.  PavaoN,  Pb  O..  Head  Master. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  BusU 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  re- 
dned,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  flt  into  snch 
snrroandings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  23. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.'’ 


I  V  U  A  I  I  BRIDGETON, 

I  w  ¥  n  #%  $■  k  new  jersey. 

Home  and' College-preparatory  School  for  Girla 
Certlflcate  admits  to  Smith.  Kstabllshed  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLSN  Maxwell,  Principal. 


BIAS8ACHUSETTS. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prepaiatlon  Berne  Department. 
F.NOIEWOOD,  N.  J.  Jambs  B.  Parsons,  a.  M. 


Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

BORDENTOWN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.— A  home  school 
for  girls,  beantlfnlly  sltnaled  ou  the  buiks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  ns  send  yon  oar  catat  'g  e.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisdell,  D.D., 
President.  Frkd'k  T.  Shui.TZ,  A.M.,  Head  Ua$ter. 


BORDENTOWN  RILITART  INTSITUTE,  BordestowR,  N.  J. 

Pr-  pares  for  all  colleges.  Government,  a  combination  of  pa 
rental  and  military.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  Prln.  capt 
T.  D.  Landon,  Com'd't. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


nrniiT7  enunni  for  young  ladies,  opens 

UuUnic  OUilUUL  Sept.3».  Established  in  ism  20 
minutes  from  Fhilademhla,  2  hours  from  New  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Bkmnrtt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogonts  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  East  Fnd. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  22  Location  unexcelled.  Pleasant 
home  life  Thorough  classical  and  literary  conrses.  Mnslc 
and  Art  Oepartmentt. 

MISS  R.  J.  DB  YORE,  President. 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 

Both  srxee.  Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Degrees  conferred. 
Flt.«  for  College.  Ma>^lc,  Art,  Modern  Languages,  specialties. 
Steam  beat,  electric  light,  home  comforia  Write  for  catalog. 

E.  J.  QRtY,  D.D.,  President,  Williamsport,  Pa 


MBi>iA,  Pa. 

Media  Academy  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 

a  btgh-grads  College.  Fitting  and  business  preparatory 
school.  Clrcnlars  free. 

CHARLES  W.  STUART,  Principal. 


A  tree  is  known 

by  its  fhiit,  and  we  are  willing  that 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

should  be  judged  by  its  graduates. 
Many — vesY  many — of  the  leading 
vocal  and  instrumental  artists  in  the 
public  eye  to-day  were  instructed  here. 
aEORGB  W.  CHADWICK,  Msileal  DInetw. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  to 
Fkamk  W.  Halk,  GenT  Mangr.,  Boston,  Masa 


FR  ANRT  IN  mi  I  FflF  New  Athens,  O.  73d  Year, 
rKAHIkUH  LULLCUE,  U.  8.  Renalors,  Gov¬ 

ernor.  and  840  Ministers.  Total  cost  $140  a  year;  8  conrsea 
courre  for  D  D.,  Ph.D.,  etc.;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  e.rn 
fnoda  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  Prea 


Clkveland,  Ohio,  August  13, 1807. 

The  TonnK  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Adel- 
bert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University  desires 
to  be  of  aervice  to  all  Incoming  Freshmen.  If  men  will 
send  their  addresses  to  either  of  the  following,  together 
with  their  wlahesas  to  board,  ronmi  and  other  matters, 
endeavors  will  be  made  to  serve  them.  The  Association 
wishes  to  help  all  men  in  beginning  their  college  coarse, 
.k  copy  of  the  Hand-book  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
may  ask  for  It.  Chaklks  J.  Wbhr,  President. 

Henry  A.  Harino,  Chairman  of  Students'  Committee. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  beadn  Wednesdsy,  Sept.  22, 1897. 
The  faculty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  in  the 
President's  room  at  9.80  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at 

2  p^. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 

THB  REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.b.. 
Thursday,  Sept.  23,  at  4  p.m.  In  tbe  Adams  Chapel. 
Students  are  urged  to  be  In  attendance  at  theo-ienlng. 


>  attendance  at  theo,ienlng. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETOV,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  10. 
Matriculation  at  11  a.m.  In  Stnart  Uall.  Room-drawing 
at  3  p.m.  same  day  in  parlor  of  Hodge  HalL 
The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Purves,  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  a.m. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  15, 1897. 
Enrolment  of  students,  10  a  m.  Assignment  of  rooms, 
2  p.m.  Opening  address  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt, 
D.D  ,  7.80  p.m.  For  farther  information  write 

HENRY  M.  BOOTH,  President. 

Anbnrn,  N.  T. 


Lafayette  College,  McCORlCR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


EASTON.  PA. 

A  Christian  OollcM  under  the  care  of  the  Free* 
byterian  Synod  of  Fennnlvanla.  Classical,  Latin 
and  General  ScientiflivCNYU,  Electrical  and  MiiR 
ing  Engineering  and  Chemical  Connes. 

For  Catalones,  fcc.,  adllTess  TRe  EeiEistnr. 


Virginia,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  ®°1nd  girls 

Exreiiei't  home.  Resident  teachers.  Pnptls  enter  beet  col 
leges.  Indivldnsi  care  to  backward  pupils.  Oymnaslain.  Fifth 
year  opens  Sept.  loth.  1897.  Caialoene. 

Tbos.  P.  Dahracott,  M.D.,  Pb.D.,  PrinolpaL 


ROANOKE  va. 


Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beantlfnl,  bealthfol  manntaln 
location.  Good  moraU.  Very  moderate  experie*.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  JULIUS  U.  OKEHER,  President. 


MISSOURI. 


Mbxkto,  Missouri. 

Hardin  Ladies*  CoHege, 

Endowed  by  ex-Gov.  Hardin.  Unexcelled  for  “Higher  Ednca- 
tion.’’  German  ron<-ervatory  of  Music  with  ten  piofeaaora. 
Twenty-four  in  the  Clasatcal  ueoartment. 

Address  6  P  Street,  Mexico,  Mo. 


CHICAGO. 

Next  session  begins  Thursdsy,  Sept.  23.  Rooms  drswn  at 
10  a.m.  Opening  address  by  Chairman  of  tbe  Fsenity  at  3  pm. 
Seminary  address,  1060  North  HsUted  Street.  Take  Lincoln 
Avenne  cable.  ^ 

For  farther  Information  address  Chairman  or  Secretary  of 
tbe  Faculty.  . 


UnOK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Rev.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.  D,,  Manager. 

PttUt>urfi,Pqj  Tnrrmto,  Canada  •  New  Orleans.  La.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  WashingUm,  D.  C.;  Son  Franeieeo,  CaL; 
Chteago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo„  and  Denver,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Tbachkrs’  Aokn- 
OIKS,  Saltsbnrg,  Pa. 


RICHARI)  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  BuilMiof ,  NewYork 


LITERATURE 


Au  magaiinee  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  saw 
aoney  dy  It  too.  Order*  and  ■abeorlptlon*  reoeived  for 
Moka  published  anywhere. 

IM  RUTTH  AVBinJK,  KJCW  YORK 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Spain  is  still  in  the  stunned  condition  in 
which  a  country,  like  an  individual,  is  left 
helpless  after  receiving  a  tremendous  blow. 
Canovas  is  dead,  and  he  has  no  successor— at 
least  none  fit  to  take  his  place.  Who  can  bend 
the  bow  of  Ulysses  ?  The  Government  seems  to 
be  bewildered,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
or  on  whom  to  lean.  Were  it  possible  for  it  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  owe*  it*  preterit  con¬ 
dition  to  itself;  to  its  own  pride,  obstinacy,  and 
selfish  disregard  of  the  interest  of  its  colonies; 
there  might  be  hope  of  slow  but  final  recovery. 
But  that  is  too  much  to  look  for.  The  Spaniard 
never  repents  of  anything.  His  nature  is  too 
proud  and  haughty  to  permit  him  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  has  ever  been  wrong.  So,  we  fear 
that  the  Spanish  people,  or  at  least  the  Spanish 
Government,  has  to  go  down  into  the  valley  of 
humiliation;  and  to  find  itself  sinking  lower 
and  lower  in  its  position  among  European  powers. 
Spain  has  long  since  been  in  the  second  class, 
as  compared  with  France,  England,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia.  If  she  goes  on  much  far¬ 
ther  in  her  present  course,  sacrificing  tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  in  Cuba,  and  throwing 
millions  of  money  into  the  sea,  she  will  be  in 
the  end  so  exhausted  that  she  will  sink  into  the 
third  or  fourth  rank  among  European  States. 
No  American  wishes  any  barm  to  the  old  Span¬ 
ish  monarchy,  however  earnestly  he  may  hope 
that  her  grasp  may  be  loosened  on  the  colonies 
that  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  reckless  use 
of  her  power. 

The  poor  wretch,  whose  deadly  shots  ended 
the  career  of  Canovas,  has  been  through  the 
form  of  a  military  trial,  in  which  be  showed  the 
usual  cowardice  of  such  pests  of  the  human  race, 
setting  up  as  a  plea  of  defence  that  the  anar¬ 
chists  in  Barcelona,  who  had  thrown  a  bomb  into 
a  religious  procession,  which  caused  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  bad  been  tried  and  executed;  and 
he  bad  only  undertaken  to  be  their  avenger! 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enlarge  on  hie  motives, 
but  received  the  sentence  due  to  murder,  that 
of  being  put  to  death  by  the  garrote  1  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot  All 
his  spirit  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Such  is 
the  “courage”  of  men  who  commit  the  most 
horrible  crimes  1 

Paris  has  had  one  of  its  great  excitements. 
Two  millions  of  people  have  been  so  stirred  up 
as  almost  to  recall  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  I  And  what  was  it  all  about  ?  Was  it 
that  an  army  was  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  cross 
into  the  sacred  soil  of  France  f  No :  no  1 
Nothing  of  all  that !  But  that  two  young  bloods 
have  been  stirred  up  to  fight  a  duel.  One  of 
these  hotheads  is  a  scion  of  the  old  royal  house 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  takes  to  himself  the 
title  of  Prince,  although  under  the  present  Re¬ 
publican  government  there  are  no  princes  in 
France,  and  in  fact  the  whole  royal  house  was 
for  a  time  banished  from  the  country.  But  as 


the  Republic  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  it 
came  to  despise  these  pretensions,  and  the  old 
restrictions  have  been  withdrawn,  or  quietly 
dropped,  so  that  the  young  “princes”  can  prance 
up  and  down  the  boulevards  with  none  to  molest 
or  make  them  afraid.  No  one  turns  to  look  at 
them  as  they  would  at  some  Elast  Indian,  who 
might  claim  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Great  Mogul !  It  is  only  when  one  of  these 
young  cubs  of  the  old  lion  gets  into  a  brawl, 
and  arms  himself  for  a  fight,  that  he  becomes  an 
object  of  interest 

Such  an  offspring  of  the  royal  line  is  Prince 
Henri,  a  great  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  tiring  of  the  round  of  pleasures  of  Paris, 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  traveler,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  turning  up  last  in  Abyssinia, 
from  which  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Figaro  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which 
he  said  many  harsh  things  about  the  Italian 
troops  who  had  figured  in  the  late  war ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Italian  officers,  whom  he  pictures 
as  not  distinguished  for  manliness  or  courage. 
No  sooner  did  these  cutting  comments  appear  in 
Paris,  than  several  Italian  officers  sent  him  a 
challenge,  all  of  which  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  of  an  inferior  rank  to  a  Prince  1 
At  last  that  difficulty  was  relieved  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in,the  field  of  a  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  who  was  accepted  as  an  equal  opponent, 
and  last  Sunday  morning  (perhaps  they  are  good 
Catholics,  and  thought  the  better  the  day  the 
better  the  deed)  the  gentleman  from  Italy  gave 
Prince  Henri  such  a  thrust  with  his  sword,  that 
the  seconds  of  the  latter  thought  it  better  that 
their  hero  should  not  continue  the  battle  and 
the  Prince  was  turned  over  to  the  doctors,  afte 
reaching  out  his  hand,  and  wishing  to  shake 
hands  with  the  victor  I— a  result  that  has  cre¬ 
ated  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  Rome  that  the 
Count  of  Turin  is  a  popular  hero  I  Such  is  fame  1 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Reform.  Its  advocates  tell  us  that  a  man 
who  offers  himself  for  an  office  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  fit 
to  fill  it,  instead  of  disgracing  himself  and  the 
government  by  hie  ignorance  and  incapacity. 
We  would  not  take  away  a  single  requirement, 
but  in  particular  cases  would  add  one  or  two 
more.  For  example,  for  a  man  who  is  to  be 
appointed  a  consul  in  any  port  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  we  would  suggest  that  he  should  be  not 
only  a  man  of  intelligence,  of  respectable  appear¬ 
ance,  with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  but  that 
be  should  be  also  a  man  of  personal  courage, 
and  of  a  bodily  presence  that  may  indicate  in 
a  quiet  way  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  pushed 
aside,  or  insulted,  or  put  down,  when  he  de¬ 
mands  justice  for  himself  or  his  countrymen. 
We  say  this  apropos  of  a  story  that  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  at  Smyrna,  a  Mr.  Madden,  who,  if 
never  heard  of  before,  stands  a  pretty  good  chance 
of  being  recognized  hereafter,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  don't  know  if  he  ever  passed  a  civil 
service  examination.  We  don’t  believe  he  under* 
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stands  Turkish, or  even  that  he  can  speak  French 
fluently.  But  he  came  from  Illinois,  and  the  men 
of  that  State,  and  indeed  of  all  the  wild  and  woolly 
West,  have  a  language  of  their  own,  or  at  least 
a  way  of  expressing  themselves,  so  as  to  make 
an  impression  I  as  was  illustrated  in  the  present 
case.  _ 

The  missionaries  had  gathered  sopie  clothes 
for  sufferers  in  the  interior  and  threw  them  into 
boxes  without  making  any  record,  as  they  had  to 
be  shipped  immediately.  Upon  this  the  officials 
at  the  wharf  refused  to  pass  the  boxes.  The 
missionaries,  (who  had  got  tired  of  appealing 
to  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  usually  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  disap¬ 
pointing  the  “Christian  dogs’’)  went  to  the 
Consul,  who  immediately  put  on  hie  hat  and 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  seeing  the 
boxes  on  the  wharf,  demanded  to  know  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  were  not  put  on  board  ?  The  Turks 
would  have  turned  him  off  as  they  had  turned 
off  the  missionaries,  but  as  they  looked  up  they 
saw  something  in  his  “glittering  eye’’  that 
seemed  to  say  that  the  refusal  might  not  be  so 
quietly  accepted,  and  the  boxes  went  on  board 
before  they  could  say  Jack  Robinson  1 

Not  long  afterward  a  man  who  had  papers 
showing  that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  al¬ 
though  the  officials  claimed  that  he  was  a  Turk, 
was  put  in  jail  for  some  petty  offence.  The  consul 
demanded  that  they  should  try  the  man  or  let  him 
go!  He  couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  Turkish,  but 
through  an  interpreter  he  let  them  know  that  “he 
was  around,  ’’  and  that  if  something  was  not  done 
in  two  days  he  would  come  and  take  the  prisoner 
out  of  jail  himself!  The  officials  did  nothing, 
whereupon  the  next  time  the  consul  came  it  was 
with  a  stalwart  fellow  armed  with  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer,  who  broke  down  the  door  of  the  cell  in  the 
prison  and  took  the  prisoner  out  in  triumph. 
The  officials  didn’t  even  protest,  and  they  now 
refer  respectfully  to  the  American  consul  as 
“Madden  Pasha!’’ 

This  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  But  if  it 
u  true,  we  would  humbly  ask.  why  we  cannot 
have  other  consuls  of  the  same  sort.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  consuls  from  the  Easters  States  are 
now  and  then  just  a  little  too  mild-mannered 
and  soft  spoken  ?  The  Western  boys  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  reputation  as  fighters  in  the  war ;  and  if 
there  be  this  difference,  we  would  modestly 
suggest  that  hereafter  there  should  be  a  proper 
division  in  the  foreign  consulates ;  that  the  soft 
places  should  be  given  to  Eastern  men,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Colleges,  etc.,  while  the  places  where 
there  is  need  of  fighting  men  should  be  reserved 
to  the  young  giants  of  the  West.  It  might  be 
well  to  make  a  rule  in  the  State  department 
that  all  the  Consuls  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
should  be  from  Illinois! 

A  dispatch  that  comes  from  Berlin  just  as  we 
are  going  to  press  announces  the  first  news  from 
Herr  Andree.  A  party  had  started  out  in  search 
of  him  in  a  fast  steamer  from  Hammerfest  and 
on  the  22d  of  July  they  met  a  sealing  vessel, 
Aiken,  and  learned  that  one  of  her  crew  had 
shot  a  pigeon  between  North  Cape  and  Seven 
Islands  on  the  north  coast  of  Lapland,  which 
bore  a  message  addressed  to  the  Aftonbladet, 
Stockholm,  saying:  “Eighty-two  degrees  passed. 
Ciood  Journey  Northwards.  Andree.’’  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  date  of  the  message  could  not  be 
ascertained. _ 

The  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Dr.  Faunce,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  stated  preachers  at  Harvard  for  next  year.  It 
will  thus  fall  to  him  to  reside  at  the  University 
in  an  accessible  way,  and  to  conduct  morning 
prayers  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  autumn 
and  in  the  spring.  The  attendance  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  Harvard  students,  whereas  at 
Yale  and  Princeton  and  most  other  of  our  col¬ 
lages  attendance  is  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the 
institution. 


THAT  HOTEL-LICENSE  IN  PRINCETON. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  re¬ 
cently  in  the  public  press  in  regard  to  the  licens- 
ina  of  a  certain  hotel  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  The  fact  that  this 
particular  hotel  is  owned  by  a  number  of  gentle 
men  who  are  alumni  of  Princeton  University, 
and  that  among  the  twelve  signers  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  license  were  three  Professors  in  the 
University  has  aroused  this  discussion  and  has 
brought  no  little  reproach  upon  the  venerable 
University  itself.  No  loving  and  loyal  son  of  old 
Princeton  can  lament  this  deplorable  incident 
more  deeply  than  I  do.  Princeton  was  the  place 
in  which  I  received  my  collegiate  and  theologi 
cal  education  more  than  half  a  century  ago ;  and 
I  have  gladly  gone  thither  to  deliver  more  than 
sixty  discourses  or  public  addresses  since  my 
graduation.  Several  of  these  addresses  have 
been  in  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  reform. 
When  that  grand  old  teetotaller  and  prohibition¬ 
ist,  Dr.  James  McCoeh,  was  president  of  the 
University,  he  mingled  his  invitations  for  me 
to  preach  to  the  students  with  requests  to  ad¬ 
dress  them  on  the  perils  and  curse  of  intoxi¬ 
cants.  In  a  letter  which  now  lies  before  me, 
be  says,  “We  need  to  have  the  cause  of  Temper¬ 
ance  brought  again  before  our  students  to  save 
them  from  temptations  to  which  they  aie  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  numerous  drinking  places  now 
opened. "’ 

Several  years  ago  a  noble  effort  was  made 
(under  the  “Local  Option’’  law  of  New  Jersey) 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  any  liquor  licences  in 
the  borough  of  Princeton.  The  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  appealed  to  by  press  and  pen  and  plat¬ 
form  and  pulpit ;  at  one  rousing  meeting  which 
I  addressed.  President  McCosh  was  in  the  chair 
and  made  a  ringing  speech.  We  carried  the 
borough  by  a  good  majority,  and  for  one  year 
there  was  no  licensed  drinking-haunt  in  Prince¬ 
ton.  The  next  year  the  “powers  of  darkness’’ 
made  a  tremendous  fight  against  us,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  foreign  vote  and  the  lowest  class 
of  the  negro  population  they  carried  the  town 
for  license.  Since  that  time  licences  have  been 
granted  upon  the  petition  of  twelve  free  holders 
who  owned  property  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hotel. 

The  “Princeton  Inn’’ — the  recent  renewal  of 
whose  liquor-license  has  made  so  much  stir — is 
owned  by  several  wealthy  gentlemen  who  are 
alumni  of  the  University,  residing  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Among  the  twelve  property- 
holders  who  signed  the  petition  for  the  license 
were  three  Professors  in  the  University !  The 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  the  University  have 
no  more  official  control  of  that  Inn  than  they 
have  of  the  railway-station  or  the  post  office;  if 
they  had  such  control,  and  abetted  in  any  offi¬ 
cial  way  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  they 
would  deserve  the  sternest  reprobation.  The 
individual  action  of  three  Professors  in  a  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  more  than  fifty  members— deplorable  as 
it  was— does  not  involve  the  Faculty  in  any 
official  responsibility  for  that  hotel- license.  The 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  University  no  more 
countenance  the  use  of  intoxicants  among  the 
students  than  do  the  laws  of  any  other  literary 
institution  in  the  land.  The  tone  of  Christian 
sentiment  is  stronger  and  the  religious  activity 
is  greater  among  the  students  of  Princeton  than 
among  most  of  our  leading  institutions.  The 
guilt  of  this  wretched  business  of  licensing  that 
and  other  drinking-haunts  in  that  educational 
town  rests  primarily  on  the  majority  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  who  vote  every  year  for  the  principle  of 
license.  The  guilt  belongs  aleo  to  the  owners 
of  that  “Inn,’’ and  to  those  who  petition  the 
town  authorities  to  allow  the  inn -keepers  to 
deal  out  deadly  temptations  to  hundreds  of 
young  men.  The  vague  and  reckless  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  University  and  of  “Presbyterian¬ 
ism,’’  that  have  appeared  in  certain  quarters, 
are  utterly  wide  of  the  mark.  Let  the  responsi¬ 


bility  rest  where  it  belongs;  it  is  a  terrible  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  one  to  bear. 

The  agitation  that  has  been  caused  by  this 
lamentable  licensing-business — added  to  that 
shocking  blunder  of  the  Alumni-Committee 
who  introduced  wines  at  the  “Sesqui -Centen¬ 
nial’’  banquet  last  year— may  have  a  wholesome 
effect.  Our  educational  institutions,  and  every 
teacher  in  these  institutions,  and  every  alumnus 
who  has  the  vital  interests  of  these  institutions 
at  heart  cannot  realize  too  strongly  that  the 
“viper  in  the  glass’’  is  the  deadliest  snare  to 
young  men.  We  who  love  Princeton  as  the 
apple  of  our  eye,  who  work  for  it,  and  pray 
for  it,  and  rejoice  in  its  glorious  record  do  most 
earnestly  exhort  the  Faculty  of  that  renowned 
University  to  use  their  official  authority  and 
their  moral  influence  to  the  utmost  in  guarding 
their  army  of  students  from  the  destructive  and 
damning  temptations  of  the  bottle.  In  their 
beautiful  chapel,  are  the  bronze  effigies  of  those 
three  splendid  ornaments  of  the  University — 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Professor  Arnold  Guyot 
and  President  James  McCosh — and  all  those 
illustrious  men  were  zealous  advocates  of  the 
Christian  principle  of  Total  Abstinence.  Being 
dead  they  are  yet  speaking. 


THE  LATELY  DISCOYEREl)  LOG  I  A. 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

Last  winter  far  away  in  Upper  Egypt,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Cairo,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  a  scrap  of  papy¬ 
rus  was  found  which  is  of  greatest  interest  to 
all  Christian  people.  It  contains  a  number  of 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord. 

The  papyrus  was  one  of  several  hundred  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  insignificant  Arab  village, 
Behnesa,  which  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  what 
was  once  an  important  city,  Oxyrrhynchus,  the 
capital  of  the  district  or  nome  of  that  name. 
The  numerous  mounds  and  refuse  heaps  in  the 
wide  area  it  once  covered  contain,  no  doubt, 
many  other  treasures  of  ancient  times;  but 
those  already  discovered  by  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Society 
will  furnish  scholars  labor  for  a  long  time  in 
determining  the  age  and  character  of  the  docu¬ 
ments.  and  in  sifting  the  important  from  the 
worthless.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  say 
the  less  important  from  the  more  important, 
for  hardly  anything  is  worthless  when  the  most 
trivial  document  may  contain  priceless  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  thoughts,  the  customs  or  the  deeds, 
of  a  former  period.  It  may  indeed  be  the  case 
that  other  Christian  writings  will  be  found 
among  them,  although  as  yet  this  one  bit  of 
papyrus,  a  little  less  than  six  inches  by  four, 
has  alone  been  recognized  as  such.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  are  chiefly  in  Greek,  and  the  preliminary 
examination  shows  them  to  range  in  date  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  centuries.  The  papyrus 
recognized  as  a  Christian  document  is  certainly 
earlier  than  .‘100  A.D.  The  characters,  which, 
like  all  early  manuscripts,  are  uncials  (capi¬ 
tals),  are  of  a  form  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  Roman  period.  That  the  document  is  not 
older  than  150  A.D.  is  certain  from  the  fact  that 
it  IS  not  a  fragment  of  a  roll,  but  a  leaf  of  a 
book.  Characteristics  easily  recognized  by  ex¬ 
perts  seem  to  place  it  about  the  close  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century.  The  page  is  much  tattered,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  edges,  and  has  been  carefully 
mended  by  gumming  on  a  narrow  strip  of  papy¬ 
rus.  The  upper  and  lower  lines  are  wanting  and 
many  letters  in  the  body  of  the  page  are  much 
blurred  or  entirely  obliterated.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  experts  to  perceive  in  most 
cases  what  must  have  been  the  missing  letters. 
A  photograph  of  the  fragment  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  with  a  transcription  of  the  characters 
and  a  transliteration  (into  cursive  Greek)  and 
translation  of  the  text. 

This  proves  to  be  a  collection  of  disconnected 
sentences,  each  beginning  with  the  words  ’ktyu 
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lyadv,  Jesus  said.  The  editors  have,  there¬ 
fore,  very  properly  named  it  the  Logia,  or  Say¬ 
ings  of  Our  Lord,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
connect  this  most  interesting  document  with 
that  saying  of  Paphias,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  that  “Matthew  wrote 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  Hebrew  (Aramaic), 
and  every  one  translated  them  as  he  was  able.” 
This  remark,  as  every  student  of  New  Testament 
Introduction  knows,  has  been  the  strongest 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  our  canonical  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  Matthew  was  written  by  the 
Apostle  of  that  name,  (in  Aramaic  and  subse¬ 
quently  translated  into  Greek).  Those  who 
have  doubted  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  their 
present  form  date  from  so  far  back  as  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age  have  indeed  i)ointed  out  that  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “the  sayings  (Myui)  of  our  Lord’’  is 
not  an  adequate  description  of  a  historic  narra¬ 
tive  like  the  canonical  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew;  but  it  has  always  been  urged  <n  reply 
that  as  “no  notice  or  trace  of  any  such  collec¬ 
tion  of  discourses’’  had  ever  been* discovered,  it 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  no  such  col¬ 
lection  had  ever  existed  other  than  our  canoni¬ 
cal  Gospel. 

And  yet  there  are  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  itself  which  plainly  show  that  other  sayings 
of  Jesus  than  are  recorded  in  any  Gospel  were 
not  only  currently  repeated  among  those  who 
had  known  him  (as  would  inevitably  be  the 
case),  but  that  such  sayings  early  became  the 
common  property  of  the  Church,  as  could  hardly 
be  the  case  except  by  written  documents.  St. 
Paul  could  remind  the  Ephesian  elders  of  one  of 
these  sayings  (Acts  xxi.  35) ;  the  Epistle  of 
James  assumes  a  general  knowledge  of  them 
(iv.  6.  etc. ),  and  there  are  tokens  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  and  elsewhere,  of  such  a  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Now  comes  this  scrap  of  papyrus  con 
taining  precisely  such  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  as  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  these 
indications  as  well  as  by  the  remark  of  Paphrias. 
Naturally,  Bible  students  of  all  shades  of 
thought  have  been  quick  to  perceive  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  old  manuscript.  There  has  already 
been  much  discussion  of  its  bearing  upon  what 
is  called  “The  Synoptic  question,’’  and  already 
many  learned  opinions  have  been  promulgated, 
based  upon  the  witness  of  this  little  sheet  of 
ancient  writing. 

It  would  seem  possible  to  base  too  much  upon 
it.  To  seek  in  it  the  data  for  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  perplexing  question  would  surely  bo 
unwarrantable,  and  as  it  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  other  manuscripts  or  fragments,  no 
less  ancient  and  important  than  this  one,  will 
be  unearthed  from  the  mounds  in  which  scholars 
are  so  diligently  searching,  it  will  be  wise  not 
to  seek  the  final  settlement  of  any  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  until  we  have  further  testimony.  Two 
things  do  appear  from  this  discovery;  that  the 
early  Christians  had  other  accounts  of  our 
Lord’s  teachings  than  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  in  certain  cases  where 
Luke  differs  from  Matthew  in  his  report  of  the 
Lord’s  sayings,  he  had  documentary  authority 
for  hie  version.  One  of  the  eight  logia  in  this 
fragment  is  a  version  of  that  saying  of  Jesus, 
found  in  all  the  synoptics  about  a  prophet  being 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  Thus  it  is 
in  Matthew  and  Mark;  Luke  has  it  no  prophet 
is  accepted  in  his  own  country,  and  the  change 
in  the  word  has  been  credited  to  Luke’s  editorial 
method.  The  same  word,  however,  is  found  in 
the  sixth  logio:  “Jesus  saith,  a  prophet  is 
not  acceptable  in  his  own  country.’’  The  in¬ 
ference  is  that  Luke,  far  from  making  editorial 
changes,  simply  followed  a  different  authority 
from  that  followed  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
authority  and  of  priority  of  statements,  there  is 
a  good  deal  that  might  be  said,  and  that  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  said  both  by  persons  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject  and  by  others.  The 


newly  found  document  is  assuredly  much  older 
than  any  known  manuscript  of  any  Gospel,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  hundred  years  later  than  the 
Apostles  and  it  gives  no  certain  evidence  of  be¬ 
ing  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  There  are 
certain  of  its  utterances,  precious  as  they  un¬ 
questionably  are,  which  give  strong  evidence  of 
having  been  colored  by  the  minds  through 
which  they  passed  before  being  committed  to 
writing.  Logio  5  (unfortunately  defective), 
appears  to  be  such  a  case.  “Jesus  saith.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  are  ....  and  there  is  one  .... 
alone,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone  and 
there  thou  shalt  find  me,  cleave  the  wood  and 
there  ami."  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  re¬ 
minded  by  the  first  broken  sentence  of  our 
Lord’s  promise  to  the  “two  or  three’’  who 
might  in  future  days  be  “gathered  together.’’ 
But  the  last  sentence  shows  a  mysticism  utterly 
foreign  to  our  Lord’s  teaching.  Undoubtedly 
he  taught,  or  rather  promised,  his  actual  pres¬ 
ence  in  as  well  as  with  those  who  believe  on 
him  (John  xvii.  21,  23,  compare  xiv.  23),  but 
this  saying  is  entirely  different  in  purport  and 
may  be  more  easily  paralleled  from  what  we 
know  of  the  gnostic  writings  than  from  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Gospel  record  of  Jesus’  teachings. 
Again,  Logio  2,  “Jesus  saith,  except  ye  fast  to 
the  world  ye  shall  in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath  ye  shall 
not  see  the  Father,’’  appears  to  be  in  diametric 
contradiction  to  our  Lord’s  repeated  teachings. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  as  the  discoverers  of  the  frag¬ 
ment  have  intelligently  pointed  out,  that  the 
first  term  of  the  parallel  “except  ye  fast  to  the 
world,’’  being  unquestionably  figurative,  the 
second  term,  “Except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath’’ 
must  bo  figurative  also.  But  this  does  not 
quite  relieve  the  difficulty,  for  the  condition  of 
“seeing  the  Father,’’  as  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
was  never  an  act,  whether  outward  or  inward, 
as  if,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Messrs.  Gren¬ 
fell  and  Hunt,  he  here  meant  “Except  ye  make 
the  Sabbath  a  real  Sabbath. ’’  The  sole  condi¬ 
tion  of  “seeing  the  Father’’  given  by  our  Lord 
was  that  of  being  in  Him,  joined  to  Him  in 
faith  and  love;  to  see  Himself  with  a  true  ap¬ 
prehension  of  his  character  was  to  see  the 
Father.  The  spirit  of  this  logion  is  not  in,  har¬ 
mony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  though  it  is  precisely  in  the  line  of  such  a 
misapprehension  of  his  deepest  teachings  as 
might  be  expected. 

The  seventh  logion  gives  another  illustration 
of  how  the  actual  sayings  of  Jesus  might  be  col¬ 
ored  by  the  mind  through  which  they  passed. 
Here  it  is  a  question  not  of  spirit  or  meaning, 
but  simply  of  form.  “Jesus  saith,  A  city  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill  and  established  can 
neither  fall  nor  be  hid.’’  Here  is  undoubtedly 
a  repetition  of  the  saying  of  Matt.  v.  14,  and 
also  a  suggestion  of  Matt.  vii.  24,  25,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  that  our  Lord  repeated 
many  of  His  teachings  over  and  over  in  varying 
words.  The  variation  in  the  words,  therefore, 
does  not  need  to  be  accounted  for.  But  it  is 
that  very  parallelism  in  form  which  Professor 
Rendall  Harris  instances  as  pointing  directly  to 
the  method  of  Jesus,  which  would  seem  also  to 
show  that  in  its  present  form  the  utterance  had 
passed  through  a  non-Hebrew  mind.  It  was 
characteristic  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  the 
Hebrew  mind,  to  think  in  parallels.  Of  this 
every  page  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments 
gives  abundant  evidence.  These  parallels  are 
of  many  varieties,  constructive,  antithetic,  syn¬ 
thetic  and  so  on,  but  whatever  one  of  these 
varieties  of  form  a  thought  may  assume,  its  sev¬ 
eral  parts  are  always  balanced  with  an  exacti¬ 
tude,  the  value  of  which  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
pretation  has  not  yet  been  exhausted  by  Hebrew 
scholars.  But  this  is  not  a  Hebrew  parallelism : 

A  city  built  upon  a  high  bill  and  stablished 

Can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 

It  is  simPly  the  attempt  of  a  mind  to  which 


parallelism  is  a  foreign  mode  of  thought,  to  re¬ 
produce  the  form  as  well  as  the  import  of  a 
remembered  utterance.  Dr.  Harris  has  put  it  as 
nearly  into  Hebrew  form  as  the  words  will  allow : 

A  city  built  on  a  hill  cannot  he  hid 

A  city  established  on  a  bill  cannot  fall. 

But  this  is  not  the  logion ;  and  indeed  in 
certain  essential  characteristics  it  differs  from  a 
Hebrew  parallel  almost  as  much  as  the  logion 
itself  does. 

Yet  this  collection  of  logia  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  “apochryphal’’  literature  of 
the  time  to  which  we  must  refer  this  manuscript. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  copy  of 
a  much  older  manuscript  of  a  carefully  made 
collection  of  the  actual  sayings  of  our  Lord, 
which  was  as  nearly  word  perfect  as  any  collec¬ 
tion  could  possibly  be  which  was  not  taken 
down  from  his  own  lips,  but  gathered  from  the 
memories  of  those  who  heard  him.  These  were 
men  and  women  of  different  points  of  view, 
different  powers  of  apprehension,  and  their  mem¬ 
ories  were  necessarily  colored  by  their  own  men¬ 
tal  characteristics.  In  these  few  fragments  it 
seems  passible  to  trace  the  infiuence  of  Jewish 
predelictions  (the  logion  on  the  Sabbath)  of 
Gostic  speculation,  or  rather,  of  those  devout 
speculations  which  afterward  developed  into 
Gosticism,  of  Hebrew  speculation  also.  The 
second  Logion  not  only  reminds  one  of  the  old 
Wisdom  literature,  but  still  more  of  writings  of 
that  school  about  the  time  of  our  era.  “Jesus 
saith,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  fiesh  was  I  seen  of  them,  and  I  found  all  men 
drunken,  and  none  found  I  athirst  among  them, 
and  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men  be¬ 
cause  they  are  blind  in  their  heart.  .  . 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  John’s  Gospel  here; 
but  the  words  that  Jesus  said  have  evidently 
passed  through  a  mind  not  less  saturated  with 
Rabbinical  lore,  than  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
Spirit  of  our  Lord’s  teaching. 

Precious,  indescribably  precious,  as  are  these 
few  paragraphs,  and  valuable  as  putting  us  into 
touch  with  the  minds  of  the  men  to  whom  our 
Lord  spoke,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  only 
throw  so  much  light  upon  doubtful  points  as 
is  to  be  gained  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
impression  his  words  actually  made.  Such  a 
knowledge  unquestionably  has  a  higher  .value 
than  is  generally  recognized  and  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  such  knowledge  this  old  manuscript  is 
almost  priceless. 


HIGH  TREASON  IN  BERLIN. 

The  editor  of  Architecture  and  Building  calls 
attention  to  a  recent  occurrence  in  Berlin  which 
is  so  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  liberty  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights  that  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
intelligent  German  people  should  submit  to  it- 
Otto  C.  Schoen,  an  architect,  had  designed  an 
apartment  house  on  Humboldt  Strasse,  opposite 
one  of  Emperor  William’s  royal  palaces,  the 
Stadtschloss.  Having  secured  all  necessary  per¬ 
mits,  Mr.  Schoen  began  excavating  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  building,  when  the  Emperor  sent  a 
marshal  of  the  palace  to  examine  the  plans.  He 
discovered  that  the  building  would  be  higher 
than  the  palace,  when  orders  were  immediately 
issued  to  suspend  all  work  until  the  plans  could 
be  modified.  The  architect  was  naturally  an¬ 
noyed  and  ventured  to  discuss  with  some  friends 
at  a  restaurant  the  Emperor’s  interference.  A 
spy  overheard  and  reported  the  conversation, 
and  soon  after  a  friendly  police  official  advised 
him  to  leave  the  country  as  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  arrested  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
lese  majeste  (high  treason).  Following  his 
friend’s  advice  he  came  to  this  city,  since 
which  hie  property  has  been  confiscated,  and 
his  family  who  could  not  come  with  him  on 
such  short  notice,  have  been  left  in  dire  dis¬ 
tress.  One  might  expect  such^  thjngs  in  St. 
Petersburg  but  not  in  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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8ETH  LOW  FOR  MAYOR  OF  THE  GREATER 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Evangelist  is  not  a  political  paper,  and 
does  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  what  are 
merely  political  or  party  queetiona  But  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
its  writers  and  employee  are  personally  inter¬ 
ested,  as  any  other  inhabitants  would  be,  that 
the^city  should  have  a  good  government;  as 
shown  in  clean  streets,  well  swept  in  day¬ 
time  and  well  lighted  at  night;  with  a  vigilant 
police  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property; 
to  the  end  that  we  may  all  pass  our  lives  in 
quietness  and  peace,  as  dwellers  in  a  city  of 
which  we  may  justly  be  proud,  not  only  because 
of  its  wealth  and  population,  but  because  it  has 
an  ideal  government,  worthy  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  New  World ! 

This  is  all  the  more  important  because  of  the 
enlarged  proportions  that  it  has  of  late  taken 
upon  itself.  It  is  no  longer  content  with  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  Manhattan  Island,  but 
has  reached  out  its  long  arms  across  the  Blast 
River,  to  take  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Long  Island ,  while  Northward,  it  has 
leaped  over  Harlem  River  at  a  bound,  and  taken 
in  a  good  part  of  Westchester  county ;  making 
all  together,  one  of  the  largest  cities-  indeed, 
with  the  single  exception  of  London,  the  very 
largest  city— both  in  territory  and  in  population, 
in  the  whole  habitable  globe. 

Of  course,  now  that  it  has  come  to  be  so  great, 
it  ought  to  have  a  government  proportioned 
to  its  greatness— one  that  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  make 
il  To  this  end  the  very  first  condition  is  that 
its  control  be  entirely  separated  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  which  divide  the  country  at  large, 
but  which  have  no  more  place  in  a  municipal 
corporation  than  in  a  financial  corporation. 
What  should  we  think  if  the  directors  of  a  bank 
were  chosen  because  they  were  Republicans  or 
Democrats  T  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
handling  of  money  ?  All  that  such  institutions 
want  is  capable  men  and  honest  men.  If  a 
cashier  turns  out  to  be  a  thief,  and  steals  the 
money  of  the  bank,  it  does  not  help  the  matter 
at  all  that  he  is  a  Republican  in  good  and  regu¬ 
lar  standing  I  So  with  our  city  government 
What  has  the  Republican  party  or  the  Democratic 
party  to  do  with  lighting  the  streets  of  New 
York,  or  organizing  a  good  police,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  interests  which  are  purely  local  ? 

But  of  course  that  does  not  suit  the  managers 
of  the  old  parties,  who  cannot  bear  to  lose  their 
hold  on  a  city  so  vast  and  so  rich,  with  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  fifty  millions  a  year,  and  with  hundreds 
if  not  thousands,  of  offices  small  and  great,  to  be 
filled  by  its  retainers.  Hence  both  parties  are 
loud  and  persistent  in  their  cry,  that  party  dis¬ 
tinctions  should  be  kept  up  in  our  city  elections, 
as  if  not  only  the  city,  but  the  State,  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  even  “the  great  globe  itself’’  would 
go  to  pieces  if  they — the  dear,  unselfish  party 
leaders— should  not  be  kept  in  perpetual  control  I 

But  why  is  this  necessary  in  the  Greater  New 
York  if  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  still  Greater 
Ixmdon,  where  they  have  attained  to  an  almost 
ideal  municipal  government  by  ignoring  par¬ 
ties,  or  holding  them  as  subservient  to  what  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  whole  four  or  five  millions 
of  people  that  make  tte  population  of  London  f 
Much  as  we  shrink  from  humiliating  comparisons, 
we  could  but  wish  that  those  who  are  clam(»ous 
for  party  control,  could  for  once  look  into  the 
London  “County  Council’’  that  transacts  all  the 
business  of  that  great  Babylon.  Two  years  ago 
1  had  the  privilege  of  spending  an  hour  in  the 
“Council,**  which  was  more  interesting  to  me 
than  an  hoof  In  Pafliament.  Nor  was  it  msrbly 
•  distant  IbOki  t  bitd’linfa tisw  from  thsfallnH’i 


but,  having  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  know¬ 
ing  its  late  President,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  he 
took  me  in  through  a  private  door  so  that  before 
I  knew  it,  I  was  sitting  pn  the  platform,  and 
looking  the  Council  squarely  in  the  facet  And 
what  did  I  see  T  A  deliberative  body  as  grave 
as  a  I*reebyterian  General  Assembly,  albeit 
that  among  the  members  was  a  famous  Cath¬ 
olic,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  while  not  far  from  him  sat  the  noted 
representative  of  the  laboring  classes,  sturdy 
John  Burns. 

But  what  struck  me  most  was  the  quiet  of  the 
proceedings,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  what 
was  purely  business,  but  business  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  capital  in  the  world. 

Now  turn  to  our  Board  of  Aldermen  I  Who 
are  they  ?  And  what  are  they  ?  Are  they  not 
largely,  if  not  chiefly,  “gintlemen  of  Irish 
descent,’’  among  whom  we  recognize  the  faces 
of  keepers  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  saloons 
in  the  city  7  Are  the  minds  of  such  representa¬ 
tives  likely  to  be  “fixed  on  heavenly  things,’’  or 
on  measures  for  the  public  good  7  Are  they  not 
more  apt,  when  talking  among  themselves,  to  be 
on  the  outlook  for  fat  contracts,  that  are  to  be 
given  out  for  work  done  for  the  city,  with  a 
sharp  calculation  in  the  mind  of  each  one,  as  to 
the  share  that  will  come  to  himself  7  So  much 
for  municipal  government  by  party ! 

But  there  is  something  still  worse  than  this. 
Degrading  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  surrender  his 
independence;  to  subject  hie  private  judgment 
to  the  dictation  of  a  party ;  there  is  even  a 
more  complete  abdication  of  his  manhood — a 
lower  depth  of  ignominy  and  disgrace:  and 
that  is  in  submission  to  a  boss  I  We  do  not  like 
to  be  put  to  an  open  shame  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  visitors,  but  when  Englishmen  cross 
the  sea  to  study  Republican  government,  we 
should  be  much  relieved,  if  they  did  not  pry  too 
deeply  into  our  municipal  affairs,  for  here  they 
would  see  something  which  they  never  saw 
before — nor  even  dreamed  of — “the  machine’’ 
and  “a  boss’’  I  two  inventions  of  the  devil  to 
disgrace  Republican  government,  and  drive  it 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  this  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  we,  the  residents  of  a  city 
that  is  soon  to  be  the  Greater  New  York,  are 
living  at  this  moment  We  think  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  have  at  least  a  share  in  its 
government  But  that  is  all  a  mistake.  New 
York  City  is  at  this  moment  governed  hy  a 
boss,  and  a  boss  who  is  not  even  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  or  a  voter.  He  cannot  cast  a  vote, 
but  he  can  dictate  how  a  hundred  thousand  men 
shall  vote  I  Nor  is  his  power  limited  by  the  city 
alone :  it  controls  the  State  at  large ;  he  dictates 
our  Governors  for  us ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives;  while 
he  condescends  to  accept  the  position  of  Sena¬ 
tor,  that  he  may  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in 
Washington,  and  dictate  to  the  President  whom 
he  shall  appoint  to  important  positions  at  home, 
or  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  abroad  I 
But  how  shall  we  shake  off  this  double  in¬ 
cubus  of  party  and  of  bosses,  so  that  we  may 
be  free  indeed,  and  have  a  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people’’  7  Only  by  fixing  the  public  eye 
on  a  leader,  who  is  absolutely  free  from  any 
entanglements  with  either  party;  and  who  is 
young  and  brave,  and  ready  to  take  any  blows 
that  the  enemy,  or  the  two  enemies,  may  give. 

Such  a  leader  we  have  in  New  York,  who  seems 
to  have  been  raised  up  to  be  the  man  for  the 
hour.  An  yet  no  partisan  nominations  have 
been  made.  So  far  so  good !  Meanwhile  there 
has  been  in  many  quarters  a  spontaneous  and 
enthusiastic  call  for  Mr.  Seth  Low  to  be  the 
first  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The 
movement  has  been  entirely  without  any  sug¬ 
gestion  on  his  part.  Personally  we  have  every 
reaeoB  te  believe  Hmt  be  would  rather  net  tM 


Mayor.  He  occupies  at  present  one  of  the  most 
honorable  positions  in  the  country — that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  to  which  he  has 
himself  given  a  million  of  dollars  I  How  much 
more  suited  to  a  man  of  literary  tastes  a  posi¬ 
tion  like  this,  than  to  have  his  name  bandied 
about  by  politicians.  But  the  very  fact  that  he 
does  not  want  it,  is  the  reason  why  the  people 
want  him  to  take  it,  tor  they  know  that  he  cannot 
possibly  have  any  sordid  or  personal  considera¬ 
tions  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  public  good. 
As  for  hie  politics,  we  really  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  and 
we  do  not  care,  for  as  Mayor  of  New  York,  bis 
business  would  be  not  to  manipulate  parties, 
nor  to  allot  fat  places  to  party  workers,  but  to  do 
the  very  best  he  could  for  the  people,  the  whole 
people,  and  nobody  but  the  people.  We  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  special  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
if  he  were  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater 
New  York  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  its  vast 
population  1  H.  M.  F. 


LORD  KELYIN  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  signs  that  England 
and  America  are  drawing  together,  that  we  have 
this  year  for  the  second  time  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — not  indeed  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  Canada,  which  is  not 
so  far  away  as  part  of  our  Middle  States.  Eight 
years  ago  it  met  in  Montreal ;  this  year  it  meets 
in  Toronto.  Now  as  then  many  professors 
and  students  of  science  will  cross  the  border  to 
meet  men  whom  they  have  known  by  reputa¬ 
tion  for  years,  and  with  whom  there  is  a  mutual 
attraction,  as  both  are  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  that  of  scientific  truth.  Truth  is  of  no 
country.  In  science  as  in  religion  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  brothers. 

How  many  English  representatives  have  crossed 
the  sea  this  year  we  do  not  know.  Probably 
some  have  come  by  the  steamer  direct  to  the 
St  Lawrence.  But  the  most  eminent  of  them 
all.  Lord  Kelvin,  better  known  as  Sir  William 
Thomson,  came  by  the  Campania  to  this  port. 
The  pre-eminence  of  this  truly  great  man  was 
recognized  by  hie  election  seven  years  since  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  place  once  filled  by  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  Sir  Christopher  Wrenn,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
and  Professor  Huxley.  Indeed  his  countrymen 
would  probably  say,  that,  since  the  death  of 
Helmholtz  in  Berlin,  and  of  Pasteur  in  Paris, 
he  is  the  greatest  man  of  science  in  Europe. 

The  eminent  electrician,  Nicola  Tesla,  who, 
though  an  Italian  by  name  and  by  birth,  is  a 
resident  of  this  city,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  century  in  his 
own  department,  when  asked  his  opinion  of 
Lord  Kelvin  hesitated  at  first,  but  only  for  this 
reason,  (we  quote  the  report  of  James  Creelman 
in  the  Journal) : 

“  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of 
I^rd  Kelvin,  is  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  genius  of  this  remarkable 
man,  and  my  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  hu¬ 
manity  at  large,  and  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
following  some  of  the  paths  he  has  opened.  He  oc¬ 
cupies  a  unique  position  in  the  scientific  world,  not 
only  by  reason  of  bis  achievements,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  active  and  productive  during  a 
period  seldom  allotted  to  workers  in  scientific  fields. 
Usually  the  efforts  of  the  mind  prematurely  con¬ 
sume  the  man.  But  in  a  few  ca«es,  occurring  now 
and  then  in  a  century,  an  exceptionally  gifted  and 
vigorous  personality  appears  and  leaves  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  lasts  for  ages.  Lord  Kelvin  is  such  a 
man.  But  not  only  is  this  true  of  him,  but  he  has 
also,  what  few  great  scientific  men  have  had,  a  lov¬ 
able  nature,  which  years  have  only  broadened  and 
intensifled. 

"  Sia  mathematiMl  eaaays  «a  alectrisitf ,  magitr 
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tism  and  heat,  almost  stand  alone,  veritable  monu- 
inents.  The  practical  public  can  better  appreciate 
a  part  of  what  be  has  done  when  I  say  that  for  the 
past  fifty  years  we  have  been  depending  on  instru¬ 
ments  invented  by  him  for  the  measurement  of  a 
great  many  quantities,  and  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  benefits  to  science  which  have  come  from 
his  instruments,  which  even  now  are  used  in 
every  scientific  laboratory  in  the  world.  He  has  given 
us  the  perfected  mariner’s  compass,  and  just  im¬ 
agine  what  this  has  done  for  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  in  ocean  telegraphy  he  has  given  us  the 
delicate  instruments  which  are  now  used  for  record¬ 
ing  messages  under  all  the  seas. 

“If  be  were  a  young  man,  we  might  express  ad¬ 
miration  for  bis  achievement,  but  his  age  has  almost 
given  sanctity  to  the  eminence  of  his  position. 

But  Lord  Kelvin  is  not  merely  a  speculative 
man  of  science,  occupied  only  in  following  out 
certain  theories.  The  practical  Scotchman  comes 
out  in  ail  his  discoveries.  How  quick  he  is  to 
see  the  application  of  science  to  the  uses  of  man 
is  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  he  expresses  for  the 
relief  to  what  has  been  long  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  all  large 
cities.  In  every  European  capital  of  Europe  and 
of  America  there  are  great  public  squares,  which 
are  the  breathi ng  places  for  a  mighty  population : 
there  are  broad  avenues  and  boulevards,  which 
stretch  away  for  miles,  lined  by  houses  and  pal¬ 
aces,  in  which  we  see  everything  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  in  architecture. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  these  great  cities — 
the  narrow  streets,  into  which  the  sun  never 
shines;  the  alleys  through  which  the  smallest 
vehicle  cannot  be  driven,  and  even  the  poorest 
peddler  can  hardly  push  his  cart.  These  close 
passages  become  really  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
into  which  is  thrown  everything  that  is  vile 
and  unclean,  the  refuse  of  dirty  kitchens,  bar¬ 
rels  filled  with  ashes,  even  if  they  are  not  thrown 
on  the  cobble  stones  -along  with  dead  rats  and 
cats  and  vermin  of  every  kind,  to  rot  and  die, 
and  till  the  air  with  a  horrible  stench,  making 
altogether  a  mass  of  filth,  that  is  not  fit  even  to 
be  carted  off  and  scattered  upon  the  open  ground, 
to  fertilize  the  fields,  but  must  be  gathered  up 
at  great  labor  and  expense  and  carted  away  to 
be  thrown  into  the  all  devouring  seal  with  a 
cost  to  a  city  like  London,  of  millions  of  pounds 
a  year  I 

Now  will  it  be  believed  that  this  loathsome 
and  sickening  waste  of  a  great  city,  can  be  put 
to  any  use  better  than  to  be  burned  ?  Some 
sicentific  men  have  thought  iipossible,  and  have 
got  support  from  the  city  of  London,  or  perhaps 
from  a  company  willing  to  try  it.  We  have 
heard  of  it  now  and  then,  but  only  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  But  six  weeks  ago  the  machinery  was 
finished,  and  the  furnaces  were  set  to  burn,  and 
the  wheels  to  revolve,  with  a  result  so  astound 
ing  that  Lord  Kelvin  is  in  ecstasy,  and  looks 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  results  of  science 
applied  to  practical  utility.  To  the  reporters 
that  gathered  round  him  last  Friday,  when  asked, 
“What  is  the  most  recent  discovery  that  has  in¬ 
terested  you?  ’’  he  answered : 

“The  extraction  of  heat  and  light  from  gar¬ 
bage.  1  cannot  think  of  anything  more  beneficent 
than  this  discovery,  which  makes  of  waste  some 
thing  extremely  useful.  Think  of  it!  All  that 
the  housewife  throws  away,  all  that  has  puzzled 
the  brains  of  street  cleaners  for  centuries,  is 
useful ! 

“Ten  tons  of  cinders,  garbage  and  other  rub¬ 
bish,  have  the  same  capacity  for  producing  steam 
as  one  ton  of  coal.  The  work  was  begun  at 
Shoreditch  six  weeks  ago.  Now.  the  munici¬ 
pal  electrical  plant  furnace  is  fed  by  garbage, 
which  we  call  dust.  The  gas  is  produced  prin¬ 
cipally  by  condensation  in  cells  at  a  high  tern 
persture.  The  furnace  is  designed  specially  for 
the  combustion  of  garbage.  But  to  obtain  a 
practical  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  dis¬ 
covery,  coosidei  that  Shoreditch  paid  formerly 
two  shillings  and  three  pence  a  ton  to  street 
tflsansrs  for  gathering  the  garbage  of  tke  town 


and  throwing  it  into  the  sea!  Now,  instead 
of  making  appropriations  for  wasting  garbage, 
the  town  saves  it” 

“Does  the  combustion  of  garbage  leave  ashes  ?*’ 

“Yes,  in  the  form  of  slag,  which  is  used  for 
paving  roadways.  There  is  a  quantity  of  it, 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  stokers. 
This  is  the  principal  labor  at  the  Shoreditch 
works. 

“The  garbage  is  emptied  into  the  furnace  from 
the  streets  by  proper  mechanical  means.  As 
cinders  contain  the  greatest  -  amount  of  gas, 
steam  and  heat,  the  garbage  of  winter  will  be 
better  than  that  of  summer,  since  in  summer 
leas  coal  is  used.  Now,  Shoreditch  is  only  at 
the  beginning  of  its  experiment  and  has  not 
realized  all  the  possibilities  of  it.  These  are 
infinite.” 


THE  DEAD  LINE  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  THOSB  ON  THE  OUTSIDE. 

The  Evening  Post  quotes  from  the  article  of 
Dr.  Cuyler  in  the  Evangelist  week  before  last  on 
“Shelving  Ministers,”  and  comments  as  follows: 

The  “dead-line”  in  the  clerical  profession 
seems  constantly  to  grow  more  fixed,  and  more 
difficult  to  surmount  This  line  is  drawn  about 
the  age  of  fifty,  and  the  recognition  of  it  is 
now  so  general  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to  say 
of  a  minister  that  “he  has  crossed  the  dead¬ 
line,  ”  or,  “he  is  nearing  the  dead-line.  ”  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  writes  of  it  with 
feeling  in  The  Evangelist,  finding  his  text  in 
the  recent  death  of  “an  excellent  and  eminent 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  ”  who  “had  served  the 
interests  of  his  own  denomination  with  peculiar 
zeal  and  fidelity ;  had  successfully  occupied  the 
pastorate  of  one  of  their  most  prominent  churches 
in  a  large  city;  had  written  editorials  for  one  of 
their  leading  journals,  and  been  conspicuous  in 
their  ecclesiastical  affairs”;  and  who,  neverthe 
less,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  could 
find  no  church  which  would  have  him  for  its 
settled  pastor,  although  he  earnestly  sought  one. 
Why  was  such  a  clergyman  thus  prematurely 
shelved?  “Simply  and  solely, ”  Dr.  Cuyler  de¬ 
clares,  “because  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
yrars  old.”  Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  case. 
Dr.  Cuyler  says  that  “many  others  as  good  and 
as  gifted  as  he  are  shelved  from  the  pastorate 
on  account  of  an  arbitrary  and  abominable  law 
of  limitations  that  is  applied  to  no  other  calling, 
secular  or  sacred,  but  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Post  continues : 

This  clerical  “dead-line”  is  really  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  thinsrs  in  our  modern  life.  In 
the  law,  in  medicine,  in  business,  in  public 
life,  age  only  helps  a  man,  and,  indeed,  at  fifty 
a  man  in  any  other  occupation  is  not  thought  of 
as  an  old  man.  It  is  only  in  the  ministry  that 
the  fiedgling  secures  the  most  desirable  position 
when  he  enters  his  profession,  and  finds  himself 
thrust  aside  as  superannuated  at  a  period  of  life 
when  other  men  are  called  “still  young,”  or 
“in  the  prime  of  life.”  Dr.  Cuyler  can  see  only 
one  way  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  this  re 
spect.  He  says  that  churches  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  induce  the 
ablest  young  men  to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry ; 
“and  if  there  is  to  be  an  arbitrary  statute  of 
limitations  under  which  a  minister  as  soon  as 
he  has  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  experience 
is  to  be  ineligible  to  a  call  to  a  vacant  pulpit, 
then  no  man  of  sense  or  self-respect  would  enter 
the  ministry  at  all.”  But  the  trouble  about 
this  remedy  is  that  youth  will  seldom  take  the 
long  view  of  things.  Dr.  Cuyler  points  out  that 
some  of  the  very  churches  which  spurn  the  ad 
vantages  of  long  practice,  matured  judgment, 
and  ripe  experience  are  quite  ready  to  take  up 
“some  raw  youth,  who  has  just  received  his 
license.”  So  long  as  the  “raw youth”  sees  that 
he  can  jump  into  a  good  salary  at  twenty-five, 
it  will  be  hard  to  convince  him  that  people  will 
not  always  want  to  hear  a  man  of  his  ability. 
The  “dead  line”  has  been  visible  long  enough 
already  to  affect  the  imagination  of  young  men 
who  are  considering  the  ministry,  and  yet  there 
are  more  clergymen  than  churches. 

This  matter  of  age  in  the  pulpit  is  one  of 
which  I  can  speak  from  a  personal  experience, 
as  I  have  been  on  both  aides  of  the  line.  I 
have  been  young  and  now  am  old.  As  I  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  eighteen,  I  was  young 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demand  for 
juvenility.  Nor  was  my  lack  of  years  compen¬ 
sated  by  a  physique  that  gave  me  an  appearance 
of  being  much  oldei  for  in  t-ith  I  was  but  a 
little  David)  so  tha<  vheu  I  at  went  up  the 
pulpit  stairs,  a  smil<  an  '^our  the  church,  as 
the  people  supposed  -eue  be;  aa&imiliar  with 


the  side  door,  had  mistaken  his  way  to  the 
gallery. 

Yet  young  as  I  was,  I  had  assurance  enough 
for  a  full  grown  man ;  indeed  I  knew  then  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  know  now ;  at  least  I 
was  much  more  positive  in  my  assurance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  for  had  I  not  come  straight  from  the 
Iheological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  where  I  had  eat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  (ill 
I  had  become  for  so  young  a  disciple  quite 
“learned  in  the  law.” 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  myself,  nor 
other  young  preachers,  for  there  is  something 
engaging  in  a  youthful  appearance,  at  least  to 
those  of  the  same  age.  Nor  do  I  listen  with  the 
less  interest  because  the  preacher  is  young.  On 
the  contrary,  when  I  go  up  to  the  dear  old  church 
among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  where  my  father 
preached,  I  hear  every  Sunday  a  young  pastor, 
but  recently  graduated  from  Andover,  not  only 
with  respect  but  with  real  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  good  for  us  who  are  older  to  see 
how  certain  points  are  viewed  by  those,  coming 
on  the  stage.  It  gives  us  new  courage  and  hope 
for  the  future  when  we  are  gone. 

But  while  this  is  true,  yet  when  I  see  an  old 
man,  whose  white  hair  and  trembling  voice 
show  that  his  race  is  nearly  run,  I  listen  with  a 
tender  reverence,  as  he  recalls  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  once  worshipped  with  us,  but 
who  have  passed  over  the  river.  To  draw  “a 
dead  line,”  that  would  shut  out  of  our  pulpits 
such  dear  old  saints  is  a  wicked  thing.  To 
push  a  man  out  of  the  place  where  he  has 
ministered  for  a  whole  generation,  is  a  cruelty 
that  has  no  word  strong  enough  to  express  it. 

In  my  memories  of  years  that  are  gone,  no 
figure  is  more  beloved  than  that  of  Dr.  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  who  wrote  the  hymn,  “I  would  not  live 
alway.  ”  After  twelve  years  as  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  (which  was 
erected  by  his  sister,  and  was  the  earliest  free 
Episcopal  church),  he  founded  Saint  Luke’a 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  the  first  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  literally  pervaded  every  room  with  his 
gentle  and  loving  spirit. 

I  remember  years  ago  a  child,  now  grown  to 
womanhood,  who,  when  shown  by  him  about 
the  Hospital,  pulled  her  mother’s  dress,  and 
whispered,  “Is  that  Saint  Luke  ?”  Well  might 
she  ask  the  question,  for,  if  he  was  not  St.  Luke 
himself,  he  was  indeed  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  good  physician.  As  we  passed  from  one 
corridor  to  another,  and  saw  the  faces  that  were 
pale  and  white  as  the  pillows  on  which  they 
rested,  I  thought,  “How  these  poor  invalids 
must  be  comforted  by  the  presence  of  this  dear 
old  saint,  who,  when  the  last  hour  comes,  can 
hold  their  hands,  and  whisper  words  of  peace 
and  comfort  as  they  pass  through  the  dark 
valley”  No;  no  1  Old  men  have  not  outlived 
their  usefulness  as  long  as  they  can  preach  the 
Gospel,  both  by  voice  and  by  example,  and  I 
for  one,  will  not  recognize  any  dead  line  be¬ 
tween  them  and  those  who  are  following  closely 
in  their  steps.  H.  M.  F. 


We  referred  last  week  to  the  Jewish  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Basle  the  last  three  days  of  the 
current  month  of  August.  A  limited  liability 
company  is  being  formed  in  London,  if  reports 
may  be  trusted,  to  advance  its  main  purpose, 
that  of  the  acquisition  of  Palestine,  or  portions 
of  it,  by  purchase,  and  with  a  view  to  its  reoc¬ 
cupation  by  Jews  in  need  of  a  home  and  refuge 
from  oppression. 


The  Westminster  Tidings  gives  a  picture  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Phraner,  of  whom  it  speaks  in  high¬ 
est  terms  of  praise;  and  it  also  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Lare  of  ^*t.  Vernon  First  Church  is  called 
to  Detn'  In  this  Detroit  is  wise,  but  proba¬ 
bly  Mt  Verr  on  and  the  Presbytery  of  Wsst- 
BhastsT)  will  nnitsdly^say  no  to  his  goisg> 
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THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

By  the  favor  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Atwater  of  this 
city,  we  are  permitted  to  publish  part  of  a  letter 
to  her  from  a  missionary  at  Ahmednagar.  It  is 
dated  on  the  14th  of  July: 

‘'Dear  Mrs.  Atwater:  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
are  the  gravest  reasons  for  thinking  that  our 
famine  is  only  beginning.  We  usually  have 
abundance  of  rain  after  the  first  of  June.  Half 
of  our  yearly  rainfall  comes  in  June,  but  this 
year  we  have  not  had  one  inch  all  told,  and  it 
came  in  several  separate  showers  in  the  hottest 
days  and  dried  up  in  a  few  hours.  We  have  had 
no  rain  with  this  exception  since  September. 
One  of  our  missionaries  writing  a  few  days  ago 
said  unless  rain  fell  very  soon,  one-half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  county  he  is  in  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  Government  and  foreign 
charity  for  support.  Within  the  past  seven  days 
theGovernment  have  taken  on  20,000  fresh  workers 
on  public  works  in  our  district.  Ihe  whole 
population  of  our  county  of  Ahmednagar  is  about 
800,000.  The  wages  of  a  working  man  will  now 
buy  only  two  pounds  of  the  cheapest  grain  to  be 
got,  and  work  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
Everybody  wants  work  and  no  one  has  money  to 
employ  men.  Even  the  farmers  are  starving. 
They  have  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  Government 
works  as  they  rightly  held  themselves  above  the 
wretched  paupers  who  were  driven  there  by 
hunger  first  But  the  farmers  who  now  apply 
for  admission  are  in  a  very  emaciated  condition 
and  are  not  able,  many  of  them,  to  do  any  hard 
work.  Still  work  has  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  test 
of  need,  and  wages  are  put  low  so  as  not  to  be 
an  inducement  to  any  but  the  most  needy.  As 
it  is,  Government  have  more  than  100,000  in  the 
Ahmednagar  district  upon  relief  works  and  they 
propose  to  open  new  works  at  once  that  will  em¬ 
ploy  30,000  more. 

“Our  working  cattle  are  almost  all  dead.  Fod¬ 
der  is  sold  at  fabulous  prices,  and  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  green  grass  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

“I  have  myself  been  employing  160  workers  a 
day  for  nearly  four  months  putting  up  industrial 
school  buildings.  I  pay  wages  to  those  who  can 
work,  and  provide  for  all  children  of  workers  be¬ 
sides.  I  shall  be  thankful  for  further  assistance 
as  I  need  still  more  than  $500  to  complete  my 
buildings.  We  do  not  expect  rain  now  until 
September,  when  we  may  have  the  “latter 
rains”  and  thus  secure  a  crop  in  January.  Until 
then  we  must  wait,  though  I  fear  many  thou¬ 
sands  must  die.  Yours  ever,  James  Smith.  ” 


HOBE  TUAN  THEIB  SHABE  OF  THE  BCBDEN. 

My  Deab  Db.  Field  :  It  does  seem  as  if  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  large  ought  to  realize 
just  exactly  what  the  situation  is  in  regard  to 
the  straits  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  Not  only 
is  it  true  that  a  number  of  them  accepted,  when 
the  “cut”  was  made,  reductions  in  their  own 
salaries  rather  than  deprive  the  native  helpers 
of  their  only  means  of  support,  but  all  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  service,  it  now  appears,  have  now 
been  called  upon  by  the  Board,  to  contribute 
out  of  their  slender  salaries  some  little  offerings  I 
toward  the  debt  of  the  Board. 

It  does  seem  as  if  this  was  calling  upon  our 
substitutes  at  the  front  to  bear  a  little  more 
than  their  share  of  the  burden,  and  seems  to  be 
presuming  upon  their  known  willingness  to  sac¬ 
rifice,  while  the  church  at  large  in  comparative 
ease  and  wealth,  declines  to  take  up  its  cross. 
The  missionaries  seem  to  glory  in  this  addi¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  prove  their  devotion.  Not 
one  complains. 

Possibly  if  this  fact  is  as  widely  known  as  the 
publication  in  your  valued  paper  will  ensure,  it 
may  arouse  some  who  have  not  given  as  they 
should,  to  the  sense  of  their  opportunity  or  re¬ 
sponsibility,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  H.  W.  J. 

August  It. 


THE  OBSERYATION  CAB. 

For  a  princely  independence  of  outlook,  it  is 
supreme;  a  standpoint  for  seeing  all  which 
your  route  has  to  offer  that  shifts  every  moment, 
yet  never  leads  astray.  In  a  journey  across 
mountains,  along  river  valleys,  past  cities  and 
among  solitudes  primeval,  one  is  borne  along 
with  the  comfort  of  an  easy  chair  in  the  study, 
but  with  the  speed  of  a  soaring  eagle.  The 
mastery  of  man  over  space  has  its  most  perfect 
illustration  in  this  miracle  of  orderly  and  regu¬ 
lated  transit  from  city  to  city. 

We  covered  the  old  path  of  empire  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  in  a 
rush  through  the  night,  and  slept  where  our 
pioneers  toilfully  cut  their  way ;  we  came  back 
by  daylight  having  leisure  to  study  the  whole 
panorama  in  the  soft  sunshine  and  cloud  shad¬ 
ows  of  a  summer’s  day.  It  was  a  first  sight  of  a 
new  route  over  the  Alleghenies;  a  renewal  of  old 
memories  of  the  ride  from  Cumberland  to  the 
national  Capital.  We  had  been  familiar  with 
the  Juniata  and  the  Conemaugh,  and  had  more 
than  once  followed  the  Potomac  and  the  Ka¬ 
nawha,  in  our  journeys  to  the  West.  When  the 
courtesies  of  its  great  Chicago  trains  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway, 
we  expected  much  and  we  found  more.  It  had 
not  said  enough  of  its  scenic  splendors,  and  its 
admirable  management,  so  that  we  could  meas¬ 
ure  off  the  distances  exactly  by  the  watch.  This 
is  the  luxury  of  railway  travel.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  mar  the  perfect  result,  to  the 
last  best  day  in  a  long  line  of  pleasant  ones  to 
be  remembered.  We  shall  always  think  grate 
fully  of  those  faithful  watchmen  who  stood  at 
short  intervals  along  the  way  to  wave  a  welcome 
and  a  farewell  as  we  flew  by,  and  of  the  picket 
guards  on  every  section  piling  on  the  stone 
ballasting,  tightening  bolts  and  touching  up 
levels,  till  the  track  is  tuned  like  a  piano  and 
shock  or  jar  is  impossible.  Bo  our  observation 
car  becomes  a  reminder  of  our  obligations  to  the 
obscure  and  often  unobserved. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  dining  car  as  we  passed 
Braddock’s  disastrous  field ;  we  lunched  at 
Cumberland  where  his  “grand  army”  rendez¬ 
voused  under  the  direction  of  his  young  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  later  saved -its  wreck  and  lived  to  be 
the  saviour  of  his  country.  We  passed  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  mid-afternoon  and  at  sunset  our  train  of 
the  Presbyterian  tint,  a  royal  blue,  dropped  us 
off  to  dine  at  the  Episcopal  rectory  in  the  col¬ 
lege  town  of  Delaware.  In  those  few  hours  we 
had  lived  a  century  and  a  half;  our  eyes  had 
taken  in  a  ribbon  of  enchanting  scenery — all  his¬ 
toric  ground— stretching  over  hundreds  of  miles. 
So  much  can  be  crowded  into  one  short  working 
day  spent  in  our  chariot  of  fire,  poised  on  bars 
of  steel.  What  shall  the  man  of  the  coming 
electric  age  be  able  to  compass  in  the  same 
slight  period ! 

Some  of  the  most  striking  pictures  shown  to 
us  in  our  observation  car  were  the  mountain 
farms.  There  was  one  slope  high  up  toward  the 
sky,  where,  framed  by  the  forest  trees  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  set  up  nearly  perpendicular  as  on  an 
easel,  the  fields  of  ipany  acres  each  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  by  the  crops  they  had  borne, 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  clover,  the  latter  in  a 
lower  section  contrasting  with  a  field  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  also  in  full  bloom  on  an  upper  tier,  a 
wonderful  sight  to  that  final  tan  ent  in  the  track 
which  left  it  in  full  view,  to  fade  away  slowly 
among  the  towering  mountains.  It  was  a  vision 
of  the  American  homestead ;  a  stronghold  of  the 
State  cut  like  a  cameo  out  of  the  hillsides  more 
glorious  than  any  castle  on  the  Rhine,  mure  to 
be  cherished  than  those  savage  and  armed  cliffs 
that  overhang  the  Italian  gateway  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Tyrol.  Oh,  the  might  of  a  citizenship 
grown  on  a  country’s  farms !  How  steady  and 
strong  men  are  when  their  hearts  are  knit  to  the 
Boil  by  ties  of  healthy  and  honest  love  1  The 


patience  and  courage  of  Washington  are  rightly 
praised ;  and  we  remember  that  he  offered  Mount 
Vernon  to  the  invaders  without  flinching;  but 
when  the  prospect  was  the  darkest  he  thought 
of  those  lands  among  the  mountains  and  along 
the  rivers  to  the  Ohio  and  said :  “That  shall  be 
our  impregnable  fortress  I” 

Of  course,  the  right  seat  for  our  observations 
is  in  the  rear.  Adventure  looks  ahead  and  yet 
it  is  sometimes  wise  and  comforting  to  look 
behind  I  We  could  see  the  sunshine  through 
the  tunnels.  Where  the  track  was  straight,  the 
glory  spot  slowly  narrowed  till  sometimes  it 
seemed  small  as  the  plate  of  a  camera,  and  the 
figure  of  the  flagman  was  only  a  black  dot  on 
its  disc;  yet  no  darkness  or  dust  could  blot  out 
that  sphere  of  light.  Even  to  the  end  we  could 
see  that  the  sunlight  we  had  left  shone  through 
the  mountain ;  when  we  had  flashed  into  the 
light  we  knew  that  all  the  length  of  that  dark 
way  was  lit  by  the  gleam  of  the  glory  beyond. 

And  finally  we  found  that  our  car  showed  us 
all  sides  of  things.  That  is  the  outlook  for  us 
and  we  find  it  reflected  in  the  pages  of  this  dear 
Evangelist,  where  this  glint  may  get  abroad 
among  other  lights  of  greater  worth.  Its  good 
friends,  with  whom  we  have  shaken  hands 
lately  and  often  for  its  sake  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  will  not  fear  nor  despise  our  car  of 
observation.  The  truth  is  great  as  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  it  is  one  vision  and  it  has  sides  and 
angles,  height  and  breadth  like  the  holy  City. 
We  cannot  see  it  all  in  one  day  or  one  life ;  but 
after  this  there  is  another.  The  great  observa¬ 
tion  is  to  come  I  R.  A.  S. 


DEATH  OF  DB.  GEOBGE  PATTON. 

Rev.  George  Patton,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  died 
at  his  summer  home  at  Windsor  Beach,  on 
Thursday  morning,  August  12th.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  his  death  was  apoplexy,  brought  on 
by  the  intense  heat  of  July.  He  preached  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  summer,  in  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  but  since  the  middle  of  July  he  has 
been  failing  in  health,  and  unable  to  preach. 

Dr.  Patton  was  born  in  Ireland,  December 
24th,  1828.  He  was  brought  to  this  country 
when  but  two  years  of  age.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  studied 
Theology  at  Newburgh,  New  York.  In  May, 
1855,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  ordained  in  June,  1856.  Hie  first 
pastorate  was  at  Seneca,  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  where  for  fifteen  years  and  a  half  he  was 
pastor  of  this  very  flourishing  country  church. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  ed’fice  was 
twice  enlarged,  and  the  membership  largely  in¬ 
creased.  In  1871,  Dr.  Patton  was  called  to  ihe 
Third  Church  of  Rochester,  so  long  and  ably 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  G.  Hall.  He 
preached  hip  first  sermon  in  the  Third  Church, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  November  of  that  year. 
From  that  day  till  1894,  he  was  the  active  and 
faithful  pastor  of  this  flock,  being  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  but  continu¬ 
ing  pastor  emeritus  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Patton  was  married  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  to  Miss  Isabella  McElroy  of  Philadelphia. 
She  survives  him,  with  three  children,  William, 
Mies  Margaret  Patton,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Marshall, 
all  of  Rochester.  Two  children  are  buried  in  the 
Seneca  churchyard. 

A  likeness  of  Dr.  Patton  and  some  mention 
of  hie  remarkably  useful  career  as  a  pastor,  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  8th  last. 


Dr.  T.  B.  Hudson  of  Clinton,  where  he  was 
pastor  for  so  many  good  years, and  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  finances  of  Hamilton  College,  gave 
us  a  call  a  few  days  since,  on  his  way  to  Trin¬ 
ity  Church,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  under  engagement  to  preach  for  two  or 
three  Sabbaths.  He  is  in  comfortable  health, 
and  by  no  means  as  yet  retired  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  He  preaches  frequently  and  is  always 
ready  to  render  such  service  for  the  churches 
in  the  region  of  his  pleasant  home. 


August  19,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  LECTURE  HOUR  WITH  PROFESSOR 
HARNACK. 

German  professors  are  reported  to  be  impracti¬ 
cal  men.  They  have  been  accused  of  pursuing 
knowledge  from  no  other  motive  than  pure  de¬ 
light  in  the  pursuit  Some  support  of  this  view 
might  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  advertisement 
-on  the  part  of  a  distinguished  professor  of  a 
-course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Dogma  to 
be  delivered  daily  from  7  to  8  in  the  morning. 
The  choice  of  the  hour  certainly  could  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  popularize  the 
course. 

A  man  must  be  convinced,  not  only  of  his 
grasp  upon  his  subject,  but  also  of  his  hold 
upon  hie  students,  to  offer  lectures  that  are  to 
begin  when  the  average  person  is  engaged  in 
that  moral  struggle  that  precedes  getting  out  of 
bed.  And  certainly  Professor  Harnack  has  good 
ground  for  both  these  convictions. 

For  if  we  join  the  stream  of  young  men  that 
early  of  a  summer  morning  flows  through  the 
massive  gateway  that  admits  to  the  University 
grounds,  we  shall  And  that  most  of  the  men  are 
making  their  way  toward  a  large  lecture  room  in 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  building.  Here  are 
eoon  gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred 
men.  They  are  all  in  their  places  before  the 
lecturer  appears.  As  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  group  of  Berlin  University  stu¬ 
dents  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  who  they 
«re.  The  majority  are,  of  course,  Prussian 
jouth,  although  there  are  not  wanting  repre- 
«entatives  from  other  German  States  and  from 
neighboring  lands. 

Upon  the  front  seats — places  much  coveted  by 
those  who  understand  German  imperfectly — is  a 
group  of  men  from  Scotland  and  America. 
Among  them  is  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Stalker  of 
Olasgow,  and  beside  him  a  rising  young  preacher 
from  Edinburgh.  Canada  has  its  representative 
in  a  former  student  of  Professor  Watson  of 
Queen’s  College,  Kingston. 

Here  are  three  young  men  from  Union  Semin¬ 
ary,  whom  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  their 
gifted  Professor  of  Church  History  has  directed 
to  the  springs  at  which  he  drank  his  own  early 
inspiration.  Near  at  hand  is  a  former  student 
at  Drew,  beside  him  sits  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Hartford,  and  across  the  aisle  is  the  Professor 
•of  Systematic  Theology  at  Bangor. 

It  is  a  group  of  men  that  any  professor  might 
well  court  the  opportunity  to  teach.  For  nearly 
.all  of  them  will  themselves  teach,  either  from 
the  desk  or  the  pulpit.  And  they  are  drawn 
hither  from  many  lands,  not  because  of  the 
personal  charm  of  the  teacher,  but  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  fresh  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  impart  upon  a  subject  in  which  they 
have  a  living  interest. 

Such  in  the  main,  is  the  character  of  the  men 
who  study  with  this  remarkable  man.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adolph  Harnack,  who  is  at  once  a  student 
of  wide  research  and  consciencious  exactness,  an 
4iuthor  of  amazing  industry,  a  teacher  who  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  in  the  fleld  of  Church  History 
.scarcely  less  commanding  than  that  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessor  at  Berlin,  Neander,  and 
Anally  a  critic,  the  result  of  whose  invasion  of 
the  field  of  New  Testament  introduction  is 
jiwaited  with  liveliest  anticipation.  Such  a 
personality  has  a  keen  interest  for  us,  and  we 
.are  naturally  curious  to  learn  what  manner  of 
man  he  may  be. 

Promptly  at  the  minute  appointed  for  the  be 
ginning  of  the  lecture  Professor  Harnack  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  door,  manuscript  in  hand.  He  is 
greeted  with  loud  stamping  of  feet,  which  ceases 
4>efore  he  reaches  his  desk  and  utters  the  stereo¬ 


typed  formula,  “Meine  Herren, "  with  which 
every  lecture  begins. 

And  now  we  observe  that  the  lecturer  is  a  slen¬ 
der,  well  proportioned  man  of  middle  height, 
and  far  younger  than  his  fame  in  his  department 
and  the  wide  field  of  his  research  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  His  light  brown  hair,  which  he 
keeps  on  end  by  an  occasional  backward  stroke 
of  the  hand,  is  streaked  with  gray,  but  the  alert 
expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  restless- 
activity  of  his  whole  body  as  he  speaks,  both 
betoken  a  man  in  early  middle  life.  He  has  a 
rather  striking  face,  oval  in  outlines,  and  free 
of  beard  save  for  an  inconsequential  mustache 
that  lightly  shadows  his  mobile  lips.  There  is 
an  anxious  expression  about  the  brow,  relieved, 
however,  by  a  mischievous  twinkle  that  seems 
constantly  to  lurk  in  his  keen  blue  eyes. 

He  speaks  fluently,  rapidly,  so  rapidly  at 
times  as  to  fill  the  foreign  student  with  despair. 
Now  and  again  he  refers  to  the  notes  that  lie 
upon  his  desk,  but  the  advance  of  his  thought  is 
evidently  in  no  way  dependent  upon  them.  The 
'  impression  of  an  easy  mastery  of  his  subject 
is  the  first  and  most  enduring  impression  made 
by  his  manner  while  lecturing.  His  postures 
and  gestures  are  many,  and  like  those  of  some 
other  professors  here,  are  extremely  characteris¬ 
tic.  For  instance,  he  sits  perched  on  the  corner 
of  hie  desk,  or  he  reaches  behind  him  with  both 
hands  for  hie  chair,  moves  it  a  little  to  one  side 
and  rests  ‘  one  foot  on  it,  or  he  goes  to  the  ex 
treme  end  of  his  narrow  platform,  and  stands 
there  on  one  foot  and  with  folded  arms,  looking 
at  the  floor  or  out  of  the  window. 

His  gestures  are  nervous,  constant,  expressive. 
Occasionally  he  assists  one  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  some  fine  distinction  by  concentrating 
his  gaze  upon  the  point  of  the  pen  which  he 
takes  up  from  his  desk.  Now  he  emphasizes  the 
diflSculty  of  some  problem  by  pressing  his  index 
finger  lengthwise  upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 
But  his  most  characteristic  gesture  is  a  slow 
complacent  stroking  of  his  stomach  with  his 
left  hand  while  his  right  is  employed  with  other 
matters.  But  in  spite  of  these  amusing  idiosyn- 
cracies,  which  might  not  seem  to  contribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  lecture.  Professor  Harnack 
displays  in  his  class-room  exercises  unmistaka¬ 
ble  oratorical  gifts  of  a  rare  order.  And  his 
address  on  more  public  occasions  is  marked  by 
elegance  and  power. 

This  morning  he  is  speaking  upon  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  his  contribution  to  the  formulation  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  theme  awakens  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  kindles  his  imagination.  For  a  time 
the  lecturer  seems  to  lose  sight  of  his  auditors, 
and  to  be  living  in  Hippo  and  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  that  surrounded  the  last  years  of  its 
great  Bishop.  In  a  few  sentences  he  portrays 
the  conflicting  forces  in  the  Church  and  the 
Empire.  Often  with  a  single  telling  metaphor 
he  characterizes  a  man  or  a  movement. 

Now  he  addresses  himself  more  directly  to  his 
hearers.  He  traces  for  them  the  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  system  of  Augustine.  He 
points  out  his  indestructible  elements  of  truth, 
he  smiles  derisively  at  the  futile  resistance  of 
his  doctrinal  opponents.  And  from  this  his 
imagination  takes  flight,  and  he  begins  a  mar¬ 
vellous  panegyric  of  the  man,  Augustine,  and 
of  his  mighty  influence  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present.  The  gong  that  announces  the  end  of 
the  hour  is  apparently  unheeded,  until  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  magnificent  climax,  the  professor 
suddenly  seizes  his  iranuscript,  bows  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,  and  disappears  through  the  door  amid 
loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

And  now  that  the  spell  is  broken,  the  German 
student  gropes  eagerly  under  his  desk  for  the 
sandwich  which  he  placed  there  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  hour;  and  the  American  students 
gather  by  the  window  that  overlooks  Unter  den 
Linden  to  discuss  the  lecture,  or  to  exchange 
items  of  home  news.  Edwabd  Waits  Millkb. 

Bebum,  July,  1897. 


LORD  CECIL. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond 
When  I  was  in  Montreal  last  year,  I  heard  the 
name  of  Lord  Cecil  mentioned,  and  was  told  of 
"his  useful,  consecrated  life,  and  of  the  great 
good  he  did.  Some  who  were  led  to  Christ  by 
his  teachings  never  wearied  of  telling  of  his 
labors  as  he  went  from  place  to  place.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  sudden  death  by  drown¬ 
ing  off  Kingston.  His  relatives,  among  the 
nobility  of  England,  disowned  him  because  of 
hie  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  labor  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  But  the  King  of  Glory  smiled  upon  him 
and  took  him  into  His  presence,  “where  is  full¬ 
ness  of  joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  where  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.’* 

I  remember  seeing  him  in  some  meetings 
I  conducted  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  1861, 
and  I  knew  he  professed  at  that  time  to  receive 
Christ  fully,  as  his  atoneing  sacrifice,  and 
that  he  was  ready  at  once  to  confess  Him  before 
men.  Some  years  after,  while  holding  meetings 
in  Canada,  I  addressed  him  a  letter  at  Montreal 
and  invited  him  to  come  and  assist  me.  I  re. 
ceived  an  interesting  reply  from  him,  from 
which  I  quote  a  few  sentences : 

Montrzal,  P.  O.,  Canada. 
Deab  Bbotheb  Hammond  :  It  was  true  that  I 
rested  on  Christ  for  salvation  during  your 
meetings  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  February, 
1862.  I  was  then  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
Finding  no  righteousnees  in  myself.  Psalm.  Ixxi, 
19,  20,  gave  me  peace  one  day,  while  I  was 
marching  by  the  side  of  my  soldiers.  That  at 
once  brought  before  me  the  finished  work  of 
Christ,  and  I  saw  that  1  could  be  justified  by  His 
death  and  resurrection  and  by  His  divine  right¬ 
eousness  not  my  own. 

Ever  since,  by  God’s  help  I  have  been  upheld, 
and  felt  that  I  was  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
so  have  been  preaching  more  or  lees. 

Have  been  glad  to  bear  from  time  to  time  of 
your  continued  work  for  our  Lord,  and  pray 
that  He  may  bleas  you  still  more  largely.  I 
greatly  enjoyed  being  in  your  meetings  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation,  but 
at  present  am  engaged  in  holding  meetings  in 
Montreal  and  eleewheie  and  therefore  cannot 
come.  Yours  truly  in  Christ, 

A.  F,  Cbcil. 


THE  NEW-OLD  WAY  TO  THE  MASSES. 

The  writer  has  had  in  hand  for  some  time 
past,  a  form  of  Christian  work,  which,  be  be¬ 
lieves,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist. 

As  stated  in  a  report,  read  before  the  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Association,  a  method  has  been  used,  and 
it  is  this:  Commencing  atone  corner  of  a  square 
of  residences  in  this  city,  go  around  it,  calling 
at  each  bouse,  with  a  view  to  learn  its  religious 
condition  and  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Gospel 
where  room  for  such  work  is  discovered.  To  use 
this  method  is  serious  business.  It  will  be 
gratefully  read,  and  is  also  gratefully  writ¬ 
ten,  that  not  one  unpleasant  word  has  been  heard 
thus  far  in  any  city  home.  There  is  nothing 
like  carrying  the  Gospel  into  the  home  and  every 
home. 

“House  to  house  visitation,’’  said  a  brother, 
“this  touches  men.’’ 

Brethren  asked  for  the  same  work  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  five  weeks  of  this  work  are  just  com¬ 
pleted.  One  week  to  a  township  of  this  county 
of  Brie,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  done  with  a 
horse  and  carriage,  and,  if  possible,  a  Christian 
man  to  drive.  We  call  at  every  house,  liter¬ 
ally.  The  expense  is  paid  by  subscriptions 
on  the  ground,  frequently  a  suflScient  amount  is 
secured  in  the  prayer  meeting. 

We  earnestly  wish  every  city  had  similar  ser¬ 
vice.  The  encouragement  is  great,  all  along  the 
squares,  and  still  greater  on  the  country  roads. 
On  reporting  the  work,  by  invitaticm,  to  the 
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prayer  meetiogs  of  this  city,  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  was  raised,  with  the  request  that  the 
writer  continue  indehnitely. 

An  impenitent  man  said,  “You  can  come  in 
here  on  such  an  errand  as  this  just  as  often  as 
you  wish.” 

An  impenitent  lady  said,  “I  am  not  a  pray¬ 
ing  woman.  ’’ 

“But  can’t  you  become  a  praying  woman 

“Yes,  I  will  try,  and  thank  you  for  coming  in 
here  on  this  kind  of  an  errand.’’ 

Hundreds  have  replied  in  like  manner.  One 
must  want  to  do  this  work  or  it  will  nut  be  done. 

(Rirt-. )  E.  D.  Vance. 

Erie,  Pa.,  August  1807. 

CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Since  entering  upon  its  practical  “Law  and 
Gospel’’  work  in  May,  1895,  the  Christian 
League  has  accomplished  large  results.  Whole 
neighborhoods,  formerly  given  over  to  vice  and 
immorality  the  most  depraved  and  shameless 
forms,  have  been  cleansed,  and  the  evils 
checked.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  has 
been  made  hard,  but  the  kind  word  and  the 
helping  hand  have  been  offered  at  the  same  time. 

Unsanitary  conditions  have  been  improved, 
and  hundreds  of  nuisances  promptly  abated. 
Dilapidated  and  dangerous  buildings,  unfit  for 
habitation,  have  been  condemned  and  torn 
down.  The  laws  against  the  desecration  of  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  the  display  and  sale  of  im¬ 
proper  pictures  and  literature,  have  been  en¬ 
forced.  Many  houses,  unlawfully  used  for  im¬ 
moral  purposes,  have,  on  complaint  of  respecta¬ 
ble  citizens  and  neighbors,  been  reported  and 
closed.  Ihe  false  registration  of  voters  has 
been  investigated  and  exposed. 

The  Christian  League  highly  appreciates  the 
cooperation  of  the  civil  authorities  and  heads  of 
departments  of  City  and  State  government,  also 
the  prompt  responses  from  Washington,  as  to 
matters  of  local  and  international  importance. 

The  Chinese  Mission  School,  929  Race  street, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League,  is  educating 
and  Christianizing  the  heathen  in  our  midst. 
A  visit  will  convince  you  of  the  value  of  this 
foreign  missionary  work  at  home.  The  Chinese 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  now  numbers 
nearly  eighty  members,  and  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  will  soon  be  formed. 

Complaints  sent  to  the  main  office,  northeast 
corner  Chestnut  and  Seventh  streets,  will  have 
prompt  attention,  if  signed  by  complainants, 
whose  names  will  not  be  used  without  their 
consent. 

A  brief  leafiet  report  of  the  League  is  well 
worth  reading  by  philanthropists  and  well  wish¬ 
ers  of  the  community,  and  indeed  by  all  citizens  ‘ 
of  intelligence  and  candor.  The  Law  and  the 
Gospel  are  mingled  and  applied  in  a  way  un¬ 
usual,  so  that  it  is  quite  uncertain,  but  hap¬ 
pily  immaterial,  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  leaves  off.  The  League  in  fact  applies 
itself  more  than  any  theory,  to  all  sorts  of  here¬ 
tofore  insoluble  difficulties,  as  suggested  above, 
and  every  time  something  happens,  and  about 
the  thing  that  is  wanted  to  happen.  Thus 
whole  neighborhoods,  formerly  accounted  the 
very  worst  slums  of  the  city,  have  been  gradually, 
all  things  considered  we  might  say  rapidly,  trans¬ 
formed,  tenements,  and  their  inhabitants  as 
well.  Order,  and  even  quiet,  where  before  was 
noise  and  revel,  and  improved  sanitary  and 
moral  conditions,  have  supervened  upon  what 
was  once  bad  and  unpromising  in  its  every  aspect. 

Dr.  George  D.  Baker  is  the  President  of  the 
League,  George  Griffiths  chairman  of  its  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  the  corporation  is  other¬ 
wise  made  up  of  representative  men  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  denominations;  Charles  H.  Bond,  General 
Secretary ;  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  No.  SCO  North 
Broad  street,  (Baldwin  Locomotive  Works),  is 
ihe  Treasurer,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  is  asked 
for  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  League  the  com¬ 
ing  autumn  and  winter.  There  ought  to  be  no 
question  of  its  speedy  contribution. 


THE  MASTER-BUILDEU. 

The  unhewn  marble  does  not  know 
The  place  it  has  to  fill : 

That  we  may  fit  Thy  temple’s  plan. 

Lord,  shape  us  to  thy  will 

We  ask  not  that  Thy  tools,  O  Lord. 

On  us  may  lightly  rest ; 

We  only  ask  Thou  make  us  what 
Will  serve  Thy  purpose  best. 

If  as  Thy  column  we  shall  rise. 

Engraved  with  noble  line, 

Wheron  thy  goodness  is  set  forth— 

The  glory  all  is  thine. 

Or  if  some  corner  be  our  lot. 

Then  do  not  spare  thy  hand. 

And  we  will  trust  the  shaping  stroke 
We  Cannot  understand. 

For  still  the  lowest,  darkest  place. 

Remains  the  place  of  power 

Whence  springs  the  arch  to  span  thy  way 
In  Thy  triumphal  hour. 

—Episcopal  Recorder. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Bethauy  Church  bves  to  honor  the  Rev. 
George  Van  Deure,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
pastors  for  some  years.  Mr.  Van  Deurs  does 
not  often  preach.  His  work  is  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  poor— and  indeed,  all  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  pastoral  care  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  public  duties  of  the  pastorate. 
Mr.  Van  Deure  spends  his  days  in  visiting  from 
house  to  house.  He  is  universally  beloved  by 
the  people  and  is  always  welcome  in  their  homes. 
Not  only  the  families  of  the  Bethany  parish, 
but  many  others,  of  other  churches,  receive  and 
enjoy  hie  visitations.  When  he  hears  of  a  sick 
person  or  a  family  in  distress,  he  is  sure  to  be 
at  the  door.  He  can  speak  and  pray  in  several 
languages  and  this  gains  him  access  to  other 
than  English  speaking  families,  and  oft-times 
opens  the  hearts  of  strangers  to  the  Gospel.  The 
dear  old  man  is  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  carries  an  influence  which 
is  a  benediction. 

Sunday,  August  15th,  was  Rev.  George  Van 
Deurs’s  day  at  Bethany.  The  other  pastors  are 
away  on  their  vacations,  and  he  occupied  the 
pulpit  in  the  morning  and  spoke  to  the  Bible 
Union  in  the  afternoon. 

More  and  more  of  our  people  every  year  get 
away  from  the  city — especially  over  Sundays. 
Besides  the  “two  weeks’  vacation,’’  which  al¬ 
most  all  employed  in  stores  and  offices  now  re¬ 
ceive,  the  Saturday  half  holiday  in  mid-summer 
gives  a  great  many  people  the  opportunity  to  go 
out  of  town  for  a  day  and  a  half  every  week. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  privilege  does  not 
always  lead  to  better  Sabbath  keeping.  Too 
many  spend  the  day  in  pleasure,  forsaking  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together  with  Chris¬ 
tians  for  worship.  Then,  no  doubt,  the  bicycle 
is  doing  much  to  break  into  Sabbath  attend¬ 
ance. 

There  is  scarcely  a  pastor  in  the  city  these 
days.  August  is  preeminently  the  pastors’ 
month  off.  Many  of  the  churches  are  closed ; 
most  of  those  which  are  open  all  summer  have 
but  one  service  each  Sabbath.  The  few  here 
and  there  which  have  an  evening  service  gather 
their  congregation  from  a  wide  region.  The 
writer— who  happens  to  be  a  stay-at-home  this 
summer— had  in  his  audience  of  five  hundred 
last  Sunday  evening  persons  from  Germantown, 
Tioga,  West  Philadelphia,  Frankford,  Camden 
and  many  other  far  away  parts. 

There  is  good  in  this  opportunity  of  attending 
other  churches  which  the  summer  church-closing 
makes.  Some  good  people  who  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  are  never  in  any  church  but  their  own, 
visit  here  and  there  during  the  few  weeks  when 
their  own  place  of  worship  is  not  open,  and 
become  acquainted  with  their  neighbors.  They 
are  none  the  worse  for  this,  but  the  better 
rather.  They  see  how  other  churches  conduct 
their  worship,  hear  other  preachers,  meet  old 
I  friends  and  make  new  ones,  have^an  opportunity 


of  doing  good  by  teaching  a  class  or  taking  part 
in  the  meeting,  and  will  return  to  their  own 
familiar  place  in  the  autumn  ready  for  better 
work  because  of  their  vacation  experiences. 


AN  INDIAN  ON  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  our  papers  and 
periodicals  oa  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  their 
rights  and  wrongs,  their  capacities  and  possi¬ 
bilities,  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the 
subject  had  been  exhausted.  But  it  is  a  new 
thing  to  have  the  ludian  speak  for  himself  in 
one  of  our  principal  reviews,  and  many  will  be 
glad  to  read  in  the  August  Forum  what  Simon 
Pokagon,  the  last  chief  of  the  Pottawattamie 
Pokagon  Band  of  the  famous  Algonquin  Tribe 
has  to  say  about  “The  Future  of  the  Red  Man.’’ 
He  begins  by  reminding  us  of  a  few  historical 
facts  which  we  would  fain  forget.  He  recalls 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  the 
first  explorers  were  received,  and  quotes  a  tribute 
from  Columbus  and  one  from  Peter  Martyr 
speaking  of  the  gentleness,  the  industry  and  the 
pleasant  ways  of  the  people  in  the  new  found 
land,  and  attributes  the  change  in  these  charac¬ 
teristics  during  that  first  century  of  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  to  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  introduction  of  whiskey,  and 
the  general  lack  of  honesty  and  good  faith  in 
the  dealings  of  most  of  the  foreign  settlers  with 
his  people,  and  also  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  used  by  the  competing  colonists  to  aid  them 
in  their  wars  with  each  other,  so  that  they  never 
knew  where  they  owed  allegiance. 

This  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  chiefs  does 
not  dwell  upon  all  this  sad  story  in  bitterness; 
he  only  wishes  to  remind  us  that  the  Indian  race 
was  not  naturally  “devoid  of  loyalty,  sympathy, 
benevolence,  and  gratitude,  those  heaven-born 
virtues  requisite  for  Christian  character  and 
civilization.’’  .  .  .  “The  fact  must  be  admitted 
that  when  the  white  men  first  visited  our  shores, 
we  were  kind  and  confiding;  standing  before 
them  like  a  block  of  marble  before  the  sculptor, 
ready  to  be  shaped  into  a  noble  manhood.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  we  were  oftener  hacked  to  pieces 
and  destroyed.  We  further  find  in  our  brief  re¬ 
view  that  the  contending  Powers  of  the  Old 
World,  striving  for  the  mastery  in  the  New, 
took  advantage  of  our  trustful,  confiding  natures, 
placed  savage  weapons  of  warfare  in  our  hands 
to  aid  us  in  butchering  one  another.’’ 

Pokagon  does  not  attempt  to  deny  the  charge 
that  they  have  at  times  been  goaded  on  to  vin¬ 
dictive  and  cruel  acts,  but  recalling  certain 
stories  told  by  some  of  his  own  tribe  who  served 
in  the  Northern  army  in  our  late  war  and  were 
taken  prisoners,  he  declares  that  “cruelty  and 
revenge  are  the  offspring  of  war,  not  of  race, 
and  that  nature  has  placed  no  impassable  barrier 
between  us  and  civilization.’’  He  rejoices  in 
the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  now  using  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  that  used  to  be  spent 
in  fighting  the  Indian,  in  educating  him  in  citi¬ 
zenship  and  self-support.  If  the  policy  “is  not 
perfect,  it  is  certainly  on  the  right  trail  to  suc¬ 
cess.  ’’ 

“While  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  our 
people,  I  must  admit— to  bo  true  to  my  own 
convictions — that  I  am  worried  over  the  ration 
system,  under  which  so  many  of  our  people  are 
being  fed  on  the  reservations.  I  greatly  fear  it 
may  eventually  vagabondize  many  of  them  be¬ 
yond  redemption.  It  permits  the  gathering  of 
lazy,  immoral  white  men  of  the  worst  stamp, 
who  spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  in  corrupt¬ 
ing  Indian  morality.  I  do  hope  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  provide  something  for  them  to  do  for 
their  own  good,  although  it  should  pay  back  little 
or  nothing.  ’’  Again  :  “I  fear  for  the  outcome  of 
the  Indian  nations.  Our  people  in  their  native 
state  were  not  avaricious.  They  were  on  a  com¬ 
mon  level;  and,  like  the  oeprey  that  divides  her 
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last  fish  with  her  young,  so  they  acted  toward 
each  other.  But  I  find,  to  my  sorrow,  that, 
when  you  associate  them  with  squaw  men,  and 
place  them  in  power,  they  develop  the  wolfish 
greed  of  civilization,  disregarding  the  rights  of 
their  lees  fortunate  brothers.  I  must  admit 
that  it  staggers  my  native  brain  to  understand 
what  reason,  equity,  or  justice  there  is  in  allow¬ 
ing  independent  powers  to  exist  within  the 
bounds  of  this  Republic.  If  the  ‘Monroe  doc¬ 
trine,  ’  which  has  been  so  much  petted  of  late 
years,  should  be  enforced  anywhere,  it  would 
certainly  be  in  the  lino  of  good  statesmanship  to 
carry  it  out.  at  least  in  principle,  at  home.'’ 

After  speaking  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
“intoxicating  cup’’  among  his  people,  Pokagon 
says : 

“As  to  the  future  of  our  race,  it  seems  to  me 
almost  certain  that  in  time  it  will  lose  its  iden¬ 
tity  by  amalgamation  with  the  dominant  race. 
No  matter  how  distasteful  it  n^ay  seem  to  us,  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  it  as  a  probable  result. 
Sensitive  white  people  can  console  themselves, 
however,  with  the  fact,  that  there  are  to  day  in 
the  United  States  thousands  of  men  and  women 
of  high  social  standing  whose  forefathers  on 
one  side  were  full-blooded  so-called  savages;  and 
yet  the  society  in  which  they  move,  and  in  many 
cases  they  themselves,  are  ignorant  ol  the  fact. 
All  white  people  are  not  ashamed  of  Indian 
blood ;  in  fact,  a  few  are  proud  of  it. 

“At  the  World’s  Fair  on  Chicago  Day,  after 
ringing  the  new  Liberty  Bell,  and  speaking  in 
behalf  of  my  people,  1  presented  Mayor  Harri¬ 
son,  according  to  the  programme  of  the  day,  with 
a  duplicate  of  the  treaty  by  which  my  father,  a 
Pottawattamie  chief,  in  1833,  conveyed  Chicago 
— embracing  the  fair  grounds  and  surrounding 
country — to  the  United  States  for  about  three 
cents  per  acre.  In  accepting  the  treaty,  the 
venerable  Mayor  said  :  ‘Grateful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  past,  I  am  happy  to  receive  this  gift  from 
the  hand  of  one  who  is  able  to  bestow  it.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  proving  that  it  recognizes  the  benefits 
conferred  through  this  treaty.  I  receive  this 
from  an  Indian  all  the  more  gratefully  because 
in  my  own  veins  courses  the  blood  of  an  Indian. 
Before  the  days  of  Pokagon,  I  had  my  origin  in 
the  blood  that  ran  through  Pocahontas.  I  stand 
to-day  as  a  living  witness  that  the  Indian  is 
worth  something  in  this  world.’ 

“I  have  made  diligent  inquiries  of  the  head¬ 
men  of  different  tribes  as  to  what  estimate  they 
place  on  the  half-breeds  among  them.  Their 
general  reply  has  been,  ‘They  are  certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  pale  face,  but  not  on  the 
red  man.’  Which  no  doubt  is  the  case;  for  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  criminals,  outlaws,  and 
vagabonds  are  generally  the  first  who  seek  homes 
among  us,  bringing  with  them  nearly  all  the 
vices  and  diseases,  and  but  few  of  the  virtues, 
of  civilization.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such  an 
unfortunate  mixture,  we  find  some  grand  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  been  able  to  rise  high  above  the 
sins  of  parentage.  I  have  further  found,  by 
close  observation,  that  those  tinctured  with  our 
blood  are  far  less  subject  to  nervous  diseases ; 
but  whether  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  force 
or  otherwise,  I  am  not  so  certain.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  cannot  safely  ignore  the  fact,  that  it 
is  the  physical  development  of  the  people  of  a 
nation  that  gives  it  strength  and  stability;  that 
physical  decay  brings  loss  of  executive  ability, 
and  has  proved  the  overthrow  of  ancient  king¬ 
doms.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
advocate  or  desire  the  amalgamation  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  white  race.  But  I  speak  of  it  as 
an  event  that  is  almost  certain ;  and  we  had 
much  better  rock  with  the  boat  that  oars  us  on 
than  fight  against  the  inevitable.  I  am  fre 
quently  asked,  ‘Pokagon,  do  you  believe  that 
the  white  man  and  the  red  man  were  originally 
of  one  blood  ?’  My  reply  has  been:  “I  do  not 
know.  But  from  the  present  outlook,  they 
surely  will  be.’ 


“The  index-finger  of  the  past  and  present  is 
pointing  to  the  future,  showing  most  conclu¬ 
sively  that  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  all 
Indian  reservations  and  tribal  relations  will 
have  passed  away.  Then  our  people  will  begin 
to  scatter;  and  the  result  will  be  a  general  mix 
ing  up  of  the  races.  Through  intermarriage  the 
blood  of  our  people,  like  the  waters  that  fiow 
into  the  great  ocean,  will  be  forever  lost  in  the 
dominant  race;  and  generations  yet  unborn  will 
read  in  history  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  and 
inquire,  ‘Where  are  they  ?’  ’’ 


BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

Although  the  riots  at  Calcutta,  the  murders 
at  Poonah  and  the  various  disturbances  that 
have  been  reported  in  the  recent  despatches  from 
India  have  been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  series  of  terrible  misfortunes— the  plague, 
the  famine  and  the  earthquakes— which  have  in 
succession  devastated  the  land,  it  is  very  evident 
that  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  growing 
condition  of  restlessness  and  discontent  that 
makes  these  present  outbreaks  seem  a  serious 
menace'to  the  British  power.  A  correspondent 
writing  from  Poonah  to  the  London  Standard 
asserts  that  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the 
prevailing  impression  at  home  that  the  natives 
are  satisfied  with  English  rule,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  either  profoundly 
indifferent  or  thoroughly  opposed  to  it. 

“The  whole  aim  and  object  of  the  lower  classes 
is  to  get  the  wherewithal  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  they  think  of  nothing  else. 
They  have  no  ambition  and  know  nothing  of 
politics.  To  them  the  Queen-Empress  is  at 
best  only  an  empty  name.  Our  rule,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Mogul  or  the  Mahratta.  They  recognize 
that,  whoever  may  be  in  power,  the  struggle  for 
life  remains  much  the  same. 

“Our  boasted  justice  does  not  prevent  their 
being  ground  down  and  persecuted  by  native 
subordinates,  and  it  has  certainly  made  their 
position  much  worse  so  far  as  our  courts  of  law 
and  the  protection  given  to  usurers  are  con 
cerned.  In  none  of  the  great  political  convul¬ 
sions  which  India  has  passed  through  has  the 
peasant  taken  part.  In  1857  he  was  merely  a 
looker-on  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  few  cases 
where  he  was  not  so  he  was  more  often  against 
us  than  with  us.  In  a  word,  the  great  mass  of 
the  agricultural  population  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  negligible  quantity  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  lower 
classes  of  the  towns.  In  every  urban  population 
there  is  a  rabble  running  into  thousands,  who 
only  require  opportunity  and  a  leader  to  take 
a  willing  hand  in  slaughtering  all  Europeans 
within  reach.  In  the  upper  classes,  some,  no 
doubt,  are  really  loyal  to  us.  Others,  and  prob- 
aly  the  majority,  pretend  to  be  so,  but  are  really 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  is  plenty  of  lip  ser 
vice  always  forthcoming,  loyal  addresses  and 
the  like,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
could  count  on  the  help  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  upper  classes  should  we  ever  desire  it. 
Bengal  is  almost  notoriously  disaffected,  and  so 
also  is  Bombay.  The  bulk  of  our  friends  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  north  of  India— the 
Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  northwestern  provinces. 
North  of  a  line  from  Bikanir  to  Lucknow,  our 
friends  would  probably  predominate;  south  of 
it  they  would  almost  cerainly  be  in  a  minority. 
But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  point 
which  should  be  grasped  by  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  this,  that  we  are  not  beloved  by  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  we 
are  actively  hated  by  a  great  many. 

“It  may  be  asked.  What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
dislike  of  ourselves  and  for  its  recent  intensifica¬ 
tion  ?  For  that  we  are  daily  growing  more  dis¬ 
liked  and  leas  feared  is  a  matter  admitting  of 
very  little  doubt  Primarily,  it  is  because  we 
are,  as  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  delights  to  remind 


us,  an  alien  race,  whose  customs,  habits  and  re¬ 
ligion  are  repulsive  to  the  people  whom  we  rule. 
The  cant  about  the  justice  of  our  rule  passes 
for  nothing  out  here,  however  effectively  it  may 
be  brought  into  an  after  dinner  speech.  The 
Oriental  does  not  understand,  nor  does  he  re¬ 
quire,  impartial  justice.  The  methods  which 
have  been  in  use  with  him  for  centuries,  meth¬ 
ods  which  obtain  to  day  in  many  a  native  court 
and  all  over  the  East,  are  to  him  far  preferable 
to  British  justice.  He  knows  to  his  cost  that, 
when  once  he  has  been  caught  within  the  toils 
of  our  cumbrous  legal  machinery,  there  is  no 
escape  for  him  until  he  shall  have  paid  a  far 
larger  sum  than  he  would  have  disbursed  had 
he  settled  the  matter  in  the  time-honored  fashion 
of  the  East.  A  horde  of  blood-suckers,  in  tho 
shape  of  unscrupulous  vakils,  and  the  facilit7 
of  appeal,  will,  probably,  go  far  towards  ruining 
him  in  the  end.  Not  only  have  we  made  our¬ 
selves  unpopular  on  account  of  our  own  customs 
and  institutions,  but  we  have  immensely  aggra¬ 
vated  the  feeling  by  our  interference  with  the 
habits  of  the  people.  We  have  brought  confu¬ 
sion  into  the  marriage  system  by  preventing 
child  marriages,  we  have  outraged  Hindu  feel¬ 
ing  by  allowing  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  ws 
have  meddled  with  the  customs  of  the  people 
in  a  number  of  other  ways.  The  predatory 
classes  detest  us,  because  their  occupation  is 
gone.  Many  of  the  semi-independent  chiefs  are 
by  no  means  friendly  to  us  on  account  of  our 
constantly  mixing  ourselves  up  with  their  affairs. 
And  the  educated  classes,  almost  to  a  man,  are 
actively  against  us. 

“The  last  few  months  have  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  much  of  what  I  say  here,  though  there 
is  nothing  novel  in  my  propositions  to  those 
who  know  India.  We  have  seen  native  leaders 
and  a  native  press  hounding  on  the  lower  classes 
into  open  resistance  to  the  sanitary  measures 
taken  by  the  government  of  Bombay  for  the 
uprooting  of  the  plague.  We  have  seen  the 
most  fiagrant  sedition  preached  by  a  number  of 
journals  circulating  laraely  among  the  people, 
and  we  have  seen  how  all  this  ended  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  two  British  oflficers.  Similarly,  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  we  have  seen  the  decrees  of  our  law  courts 
openly  fiouted,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  in  the 
possession  of  the  mob,  and  the  most  violent  at¬ 
tacks  made  on  passing  Europeans  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  of  India  in  broad  daylight.  And 
in  neither  case  was  the  slightest  energy  or  de¬ 
termination  shown  by  the  responsible  authori¬ 
ties.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  open  sedi¬ 
tion  and  violence  of  the  press  were  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  with  what  disastrous  results 
we  know,  and  in  Calcutta  the  streets  were 
allowed  to  remain  tor  hours  in  the  possessioo 
of  a  murdering  mob,  while  the  authorities  were- 
slowly  making  up  their  minds.  All  this  merely 
emlxildens  the  disaffected  to  new  and  mure  o^iea 
measures  against  us.  They  see  that  no  punish¬ 
ment  overtakes  the  speaker  or  writer  of  sedition. 
They  well  know  that  under  a  native  government 
such  things  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  for  a 
day  unpunished ;  in  Cabul,  for  instance,  very 
summary  measures  would  at  once  be  adopted. 
They  do  not  understand  the  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  principles  on  which  we  govern 
India,  and  they  put  our  moderation  down  to 
cowardice.  Daily  the  idea  grows  that  with  a 
little  bullying  we  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  our  hold  on  India  and  hand  over  ths 
title  deeds  of  our  poasessions  to  the  leaders  of 
the  people. 

“This  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  prevailing' 
cant,  so  beloved  in  high  circles,  which  affects  to 
look  upon  our  position  in  India  as  a  stewardship 
only,  of  which,  at  no  distant  date,  we  are  to 
give  an  account  to  the  rightful  owners,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  we  are  bringing  up  and  educating 
for  their  future  inheritance.  In  a  word,  tho 
*izzat  of  the  Sirkar  is  rapidly  departing,  w» 
are  b^inning  to  be  despised  by  the  pmple  whont 
we  rule,  our  preatige  is  at  a  vanishing  point, 
and  we  are  no  longer  feared.  Already  a  native 
journal  promisee  us  an  early  recrudescence  of 
the  scenes  of  1857;  and,  really,  if  things  are 
allowed  to  go  in  their  present  way.  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sulMtaotial  accuracy  of  the 
forecast.  It  is  time  for  us  to  look  facts  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  alter  the  existing  method  of 
governing  the  country  accordingly,  if  we  are  not 
to  drift  rapidly  into  a  state  of  chaos.’’ 
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The  Litkrabt  MovsMEifT  in  Fbancb  Dcbino  thk 
Nineteenth  Centcbt.  By  Ueorgee  Pellii- 
■ier.  Authorised  English  Version  by  Anne 
Qsrrisoo  Brinton,  with  general  introduc¬ 
tion.  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Ssns.  New  York: 
1897.  18.00. 

This  work  of  the  eminent  French  literary 
critic,  Ueorgee  Pellissier,  which  in  the  original 
secured  the  distinction  of  being  “crowned”  by 
the  French  Academy,  as  well  as  the  favorable 
criticism  of  such  competent  judges  as  Messrs. 
Faguet  and  Brunetiere,  has  newly  appeared  in 
an  English  translation.  The  English  edition  is 
superior  to  the  French  by  virtue  of  the  com¬ 
plete  index,  the  bibliography  which  gives  a  list 
of  the  authors  whose  works  have  been  utilised 
as  examples  of  the  literary  movement,  and  the 
full  table  of  contents.  There  is  besides  a  general 
introduction  by  the  translator,  in  which  are 
considered  intelligently  and  with  discrimina¬ 
tion  the  different  attitudes  of  the  prominent 
French  critics  since  Madame  de  Stael  with  whom 
modern  French  criticism  began. 

Pellissier  sets  forth  the  purport  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  of  literature.  Classicism,  Ro¬ 
manticism,  Realism,  etc.,  in  the  light  of  their 
respective  origins.  As  an  introduction  to  his 
subject,  the  author  describes  the  calm  faith 
that  the  seventeenth  century  had  in  its  attain¬ 
ment  of  perfection  in  literature,  philosophy,  and 
statecraft  He  shows  as  well  its  distaste  for 
subjectivity,  its  general  extinction  of  the  ego, 
its  admiration  for  Pindar  and  Homer,  and 
withal  its  inability  to  grasp  clearly  the  spirit 
that  actuated  Greek  antiquity.  The  prominent 
precursors  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  care¬ 
fully  considered :  Rousseau,  who  subjectively 
disclosed  to  his  time  the  poetry  of  passion  and 
taught  the  world  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature;  Diderot  with  his  disturbing  ideas  as 
to  the  stage  and  bis  advocacy  of  serious  comedy 
and  bourgeois  tragedy;  and  Andre  Chenier,  the 
regenerator  of  poetry,  who  “returned  the  lyre, 
and  gave  life,  movement,  variety,  and  rythmical 
expression  to  that  feeble,  monotonous  Alexan¬ 
drine  transmitted  to  him  by  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century.”  Then  follows  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  two  imitators  of  Romanticism,  Madame  de 
Btael  and  Chateaubriand. 

Lyricism,  the  first  form  in  which  Romanti¬ 
cism  was  manifested,  is  illustrated  by  Lamar¬ 
tine,  De  Vigny,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Each  of 
these  poets  is  treated  appreciatively  and  even 
lovingly,  and  due  credit  is  given  to  each  for 
his  services  to  poetry  and  the  uplift  that  each 
^ve  to  the  beet  thought  of  that  day.  With 
them  is  reviewed  true  heart  expression,  which 
bad  died  with  the  school  of  Rousard  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  other  fields  in  which 
successively,  the  Romantic  movement  was  influ¬ 
ential,  the  drama,  history,  criticism,  and  the 
novel,  are  then  discussed,  together  with  the 
leading  writers  in  each  of  these  departments. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  student  of  human  progress 
to  see  the  facts  presented  that  prove  the  vital 
connection  which  exists  between  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  a  country  and  its  liter¬ 
ary  life.  He  understands  the  reason  for  the 
ahort-lived  character  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
It  was  only  a  “condition  of  soul”  brought 
about  by  the  overthrow  of  a  long-established 
social  and  political  order.  When  order  should 
again  prevail  over  anarchy,  a  reaction  against 
literary  excesses  must  as  surely  set  in  as  it  was 
plain  that  a  return  to  classic  standards  was 
impossible.  Romanticism  did  not  die,  however, 
before  accomplishing  its  purpose,  for  “it  abol¬ 
ished  artificial  rules  and  superannuated  conven- 
iiionalities,  regenerated  the  language,  vivified 
poetry,  and  reanimated  history,  criticism,  and 
■^e  theatre.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 


progress  that  Realism  made  in  poetry,  criti¬ 
cism,  the  novel  and  the  theatre.  The  basis  of 
Romsnticism  had  been  sentiment  and  imagina¬ 
tion  but  it  was  destined  to  give  way  to  the 
practical  and  scientific  spirit  which  some  thirty 
years  ago  began  to  mould  the  thought  and  fashion 
the  ideas  of  writers  in  every  branch  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Poetry  waa  to  suffer  from  the  surrender 
of  the  spirit  of  emotion  and  fancy  to  that  of 
investigation  and  analysis. 

The  translation  is  in  the  main  good  and  care¬ 
ful,  yet  at  times  the  reader  is  aware  that  French 
terms  and  idioms  have  troubled  the  translator. 
Ignorance  of  French  literature  led  her  pen  into 
the  strangest  error.  On  page  192  one  reads: 
“The  volatile  romances  of  the  Cherubim.”  A 
new  occupation  surely  for  the  Cherubim  I  The 
original  names  Cherubin,  a  sweet  voiced  page 
of  the  Count  Almaviva  in  the  play  entitled, 
“Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,”  by  Beaumarchais. 

The  work  besides  being  entertaining  is  sober, 
instructive,  and  philosophical,  and  well  deserves 
thoughtful  perusal.  The  conclusions  lucidly 
reached  cannot  but  be  accepted  by  the  unbiased 
reader. 

M.  Pellissier  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
thinkers  as  Melcboir  de  Vogue.  These  men  are 
laboring  to  inspire  the  youth  of  France  and  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  importance  of 
developing  a  religious  spirit  and  the  thought  of 
direct  personal  responsibility  for  moral  acts. 
Thus  it  is,  to  cite  merely  one  case,  that  he  lays 
stress  upon  the  beneficent  influence  of  Victor 
Hugo  who,  strong  and  optimistic,  brought  to  the 
exercise  of  his  art  high  standards  of  morality. 

Thb  Beginnings  of  Art.  By  Ernst  Grosse, 
Ph. D.  With  Thirty-two  Illustratinns  in  the 
Text  and  Three  Plates.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  1897.  81.50. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  German  professor 
in  early  middle  life  has  already  made  his  mark 
as  a  scientist,  especially  in  the  lines  of  ethnology 
and  anthropology.  His  earliest  published  work 
was  an  attempt  to  show  the  necessity  and  possi¬ 
bility  of  reading  the  history  of  poetry  after  the 
methods  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  pres 
ent  work  applies  the  same  principle  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art.  It  is  still,  however,  as  a  contribu 
tion  to  anthropology  and  sociology  rather  than 
to  aesthetics  that  Herr  Groei-e  views  his  subject; 
the  artistic  conceptions  of  primitive  people 
give  new  and  very  valuable  data  for  determining 
the  character  of  such  peoples  and  their  place  and 
part  in  the  history  of  human  development  The 
scientific  method  is  closely  followed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  definition  the  science  of  art 
consists  of,  or  rather  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  art  He  lays 
down  the  principle  that  neither  the  philosophy 
of  art  nor  art  criticism  is  competent  to  account 
!  satisfactorily  for  the  facts  of  the  history  of  art; 
that  the  facts  by  themelves  are  an  aid  to  knowl- 
egde  only  when  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
laws — that  is,  when  treated  by  the  scientific 
method.  As  to  the  objects  to  be  served  by  such 
treatment,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  say  that  among 
them  is  distinctly  not  that  of  providing  “for  a 
development  of  art  according  to  our  desire— a 
kind  of  formula  for  invoking  an  artificial 
blossoming  of  art  in  a  naturally  unproductive 
age.”  In  other  words,  not  practical  effect,  but 
rather  theoretic  knowledge.  “If  the  science  of 
art  has  taught  us  one  of  the  laws  that  reign  in 
the  seemingly  incalculable  and  capricious  devel¬ 
opment  of  art,  it  has  done  all  that  can  be  asked 
of  it.  ” 

Several  chapters  are  given  to  a  general  survey 
of  the  field ;  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  it, 
of  the  races,  the  study  of  which  contribute  to  it, 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Then 
the  customs  of  primitive  peoples  are  studied 
with  regard  to  personal  decoration,  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  representative  art,  the  dance,  poetry  and 
music.  The  conclusion  points  out  in  what 
respects  art  influences  both  the  social  and  the 
individual  life,  and  its  importance  in  both  fields. 


The  author’s  style  is  good,  usually  clear  and 
often  interesting,  and  the  work  is  unquestiona¬ 
bly  one  of  high  value  in  the  Anthropological 
Series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Eye  Spy.  Afield  With  Nature  Among  Flowers 
and  Animate  Things.  By  William  Hamilton 
Gibson.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York: 
82.50. 

The  attractive  title  of  this  charming  book 
would  win  the  attention  of  any  lover  of  nature 
even  without  the  author’s  name,  which  at  once 
gives  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  as  we 
think  of  all  we  have  enjoyed  with  him  in  the 
past,  and  realize  that  this  is  the  last  ramble 
“afield  with  nature”  which  he  will  take  us. 
Mr.  Gibson  possessed  indeed  a  rare  combination 
of  gifts  and  he  used  them  to  such  purpose  that 
perhaps  no  other  has  been  able  to  inspire  such  a 
general  interest  in  the  animate  world  about  us. 
In  hie  introduction  to  this  volume,  Mr.  Barnet 
Phillips  gives  a  most  interesting  account  as  he 
had  it  from  his  own  lips  of  the  “Naturalist’s 
Boyhood,”  and  we  see  how  early  and  how 
strongly  his  passion  for  nature  developed,  as  well 
as  his  love  of  drawing  minutely  and  carefully 
the  things  his  watchful  eye  observed.  It  seems 
quite  natural  that  his  career  should  have  been 
shaped  when  he  was  a  tiny  boy  playing  in  the 
woods  by  finding  the  chrysalis  under  the  dry 
leaves,  from  which  he  saw  the  butterfly  slowly 
emerge  as  he  held  it  in  his  hands,  giving  him 
“suddenly  the  spiritual  view  of  a  new  or  an¬ 
other  life.”  Shut  in  the  house  by  an  illness 
when  ten  years  old,  he  began  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  the  insects  be  had  collected.  He  drew  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Wriggler”  at  that  time  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  have  done  it  more  accurately 
thirty  years  later.  Asa  small  boy  he  also  wrote 
a  book  for  himself  entitled,  “Botany  on  the 
Half  Shell,”  and  be  always  continued  this  all 
around  development,  observing,  drawing,  de¬ 
scribing,  until  he  was  able  to  charm  and  inter¬ 
est  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  who  watched  most 
eagerly  for  bis  papers  as  they  appeared  in  the 
magazines.  Most  of  the  chapters  of  this  volume 
will  be  familiar,  but  they  have  not  before  been  col¬ 
lected  in  book  form.  The  illustrations  are  many 
and  in  his  most  dainty  and  delicate  style  and 
the  text  delightfully  written.  The  final  chapter 
is  on  “The  Cicada’s  Last  ^ng,  ”  and  we  close 
the  book  sadly  as  we  remember  that  it  is  the  last 
of  these  proee  poems  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
author. 

Citizen  Bird.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and 
Elliott  Coues.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
New  York:  81.50. 

The  authors  of  this  most  attractive  volume  have 
chosen  a  very  simple  pleasant  plan  by  which  to 
interest  their  young  readers  in  the  study  of  orni¬ 
thology.  They  describe  the  study  of  a  natural¬ 
ist  at  “Orchard  Farm,”  where  three  children 
meet  daily  to  learn  about  their  feathered  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  man  of  science  is  ever  ready  to  help 
the  young  people  in  their  investigations.  He 
has  many  specimens  to  show  them  and  explains 
everything  in  the  simplest  language,  and  yet  in 
so  scientific  a  way  that  all  the  information  they 
get  is  not  only  accurate,  but  so  well  classified 
that  it  is  a  good  preparation  for  more  serious 
study  later.  They  are  taught  to  observe 
minutely,  what  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  various  species,  how  to  get  a  correct  idea 
of  size  and  color  marking  and  to  describe  what¬ 
ever  bird  they  may  see  so  that  anyone  could  rec¬ 
ognize  it  from  the  description.  All  this  is 
given  in  conversations  which  young  readers 
can  follow  with  interest  and  the  many  illustra¬ 
tions  add  to  the  clearness  and  attractiveness  of 
the  narrative.  The  birds  are  always  considered 
as  “Citizens,”  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  specific  work  of  each  family,  and  to 
show  their  usefulnss  to  the  community,  and  how 
dependent  the  “House  People”  really  are  upon 
the  “Bird  People.”  Children  who  read  and 
enjoy  this  book  will  gain  respect,  affection  and 
interest  for  all  the  feathered  tribe  and  will  be 
ever  ready  to  protect  and  defend  them. 
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LOVE. 

By  Mrs.  George  A.  Paul. 

Love  in  some  one  of  it*  myriad  forms  has  been 
the  keynote  of  all  that  is  grand,  and  good,  and 
beautiful  in  the  world.  It  was  not  by  any  acci¬ 
dent  that  Paul  in  that  chapter  to  the  Corinthians 
which  embodies  the  very  spirkt  of  Christlinees, 
eaid  that  the  greatest  thing  of  all  was  charity, 
or  love.  And  it  was  not  because  Paul  was  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  love,  for  as  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond  says,  “A  man  is  apt  to  recommend  to 
others  his  own  strong  point.  Love  was  not  Paul’s 
strong  point.  The  observing  student  can  detect 
■n  beautiful  tenderness  growing  and  ripening 
through  all  hie  character,  as  Paul  grows  old,  but 
the  hand  that  wrote  ’’the  greatest  of  these  is 
Love,”  when  we  meet  it  first  is  stained  with 
blood.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Did 
you  ever  think  what  Paul  meant  by  that  ?  In 
those  days  men  were  working  their  passage  to 
heaven  by  keeping  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
'the  one  hundred  and  ten  other  commandments 
that  they  had  manufactured  out  of  them.  Christ 
«aid,  I  will  show  you  a  more  simple  way.  If 
you  do  one  thing,  you  will  do  these  hundred  and 
ten  things  without  ever  thinking  of  them.  If 
you  love,  you  will  unconsciously  fulfill  the  whole 
law.  ’ ' 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  to  Christ,  there  could 
be  no  hardship  in  fulfilling  the  divine  commands. 
They  would  no  longer  be  a  hard  and  irksome 
bondage,  but  they  would  become  the  very  joy  of 
life.  .What  is  greater  happiness  than  to  fulfill 
the  desires  of  some  beloved  one  ?  Is  it  not  an 
infinitely  greater  happiness  than  to  gratify  one’s 
own  wishes  ?  Nay,  it  is  fulfilling  one’s  own 
wishes,  for  there  is  no  difference  where  love  is. 
You  are  at  one  with  the  object  of  your  love. 
Where  is  there  a  tenderer  plea  for  obedience  to 
God’s  laws  than  when  the  Saviour  says,  “If  ye 
love  Me  keep  My  commandments.  ”  That  should 
be  an  irresistible  plea.  Faithfulness  may  be  a 
strong  compelling  influence,  but  it  dwindles  into 
insignificance  beside  that  of  love.  The  expulsive 
«nd  impulsive  power  of, love  is  beyond  computa¬ 
tion,  and  our  ability  to  love_is  the  measure  of 
•our  power  of  accomplishment 

Love  is  the  spirit  that  animated  Christ  in  His 
great  gift  of  Himself  to  the  world.  It  was  the 
spirit  that  made  Him  gentle,  patient,  and  full 
of  tenderness  and  long  suffering  to  those  who  had 
refused  and  rejected  Him,  whoj^repelled  His  offers 
of  mercy,  and  distrusted  His  purposes  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Love  is  the  very  crown  of  Christ’s  attri¬ 
butes,  the  argument  which  brings  men  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross  upon  which  love  hung  Him  that 
He  might  save  others  by  His  death. 

Ruskin  says,  “Only  in  proportion  as  we  draw 
near  Uod,  and  are  made  in  a  measure  like  unto 
Him,  can  we  increase  our  possession  of  love  of 
which  the  entire  essence  is  in  Qod  only.” 
“Gifts,  knowledge,  tongues,  are  only  means  to 
an  end.  Love  remains  the  completion  of,  and 
perfection  of  our  human  being,  just  as  stem, 
flower,  leaf,  and  bud  in  the  tree  are  all  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  truth,  fruit” 

There  is  no  greater  gift  that  we  can  offer  to 
Qod  than  love.  It  is  the  one  that  He  asks  of  us, 
that  He  pleads  for,  in  return  for  the  infinite  love 
that  He  has  bestowed  upon  us.  That  any  one 
could  withhold  love  from  such  a  tender  Saviour, 
such  a  loving  Friend  seems  almost  impossible  of 
belief,  and  yet  human  nature  is  so  faulty  and 
poor  a  thing  that  it  sometime  fails  to  recognize 
the  greatnesss  of  the  mercy  and  love  that 
prompted  the  gift  of  full  and  free  salvation,  and 
many  a  time  the  throne  crowned  Christ  stands 
knocking  at  the  door  of  a  heart  that  refuses  to 
open  and  welcome  Him. 

It  is  sorrowfully  enough  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  hear  men  question  God’s  love  and  care  for 
His  children,  and  doubt  whether  His  love  and 
goodness  extends  over  all  His  earth.  They  point 
to  the  many  things  that  are  hard  to  understand 
— the  old,  old,  problem  of  why  one  should  have 


so  much,  and  another  so  little,  and  because  with 
our  finite  minds,  and  our  inability  to  project 
ourselves  forward  into  time  which  is  to  come, 
where  we  could  look  backwards  with  the  advan-* 
tage  of  having  a  perspective,  they  are  too  apt  to 
question  His  goodness  and  yield  to  the  tempta 
tion  to  doubt  His  all-powerful  care.  There  are 
assuredly  many  things  that  cannot  be  understood 
here,  perhaps  we  may  not  understand  them  when 
we  reach  heaven  itself,  but  that  need  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  perfect  trust  and  belief  in  God’s 
all-powerful  care.  The  care  which  He  gives  you. 
He  may  see  beet  to  withhold  from  another,  or  it 
may  be  that  He  has  withheld  much  which  would 
make  your  life  fair  and  beautiful,  and  given  it 
to  others  who  apparently  deserve  it  no  more  and 
whom  you  think  do  not  make  as  good  use  of  it 
as  you  would.  Yet,  inexplicable  as  God’s  ways 
are,  since  “His  ways  are  higher  than  our  ways,” 
we  certainly  have  every  reason  for  trust  See 
how  He  cares  for  the  birds  and  beasts;  how  His 
care  enfolds  their  helplessness,  and  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  His  knowledge. 

“Life  in  this  world  must  be  very  difScult  ” 
says  Mr.  Hudson.  “Weariness  and  disease  fre 
quently  eclipse  the  best  intentions.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  much  as  we  wish  it,  to  keep  right  on, 
strong  and  fresh,  in  the  work  we  eagerly  under¬ 
take  in  our  best  moments.  So  there  come  upon 
our  good  intentions  and  our  hopes,  interruption, 
disappointment,  failure;  the  necessity  for 
patience  and  self  control.  As  we  earn  our  bread 
there  are  unavoidable  complications  and  confu 
sion  of  mind.  Our  rightful  profit  or  advantage 
is  often  pitiful  loss  to  some  one  else.  Is  God’s 
care  over  Hie  children  a  practical  truth  for  all  ? 
Is  it  true  for  the  man  who  is  born  poor,  hin¬ 
dered  and  handicapped  from  hie  birth  ?  Is  it 
true  for  the  man  who  must  spend  his  life  in 
the  sewer,  with  bent  form  all  day,  and  at  night 
aching  until  the  body  is  everything,  and  the 
spirit  less  than  smoking  flax  ?  Is  it  true  for 
the  woman  who  is  widowed  with  a  family  that 
she  loves  as  her  life,  but  which  must  be  fed  and 
clad  by  labor  so  sad  and  wearisome  that  even 
her  one  luxury  of  love  is  beclouded  ?  For  all 
the  teeming  millions,  from  the  lowest  condi¬ 
tions  upward,  is  it  true  that  Qod  cares  for  them 
all  with  the  tenderness  of  a  Father  ?” 

And  the  answer  is  yes,  a  thousand  times,  yes. 
In  the  midst  of  the  darkest  hours  of  anguish, 
of  pain,  of  bereavement,  of  limitation ;  when  it 
seems  as  if  life  were  too  hard  to  endure,  and  its 
problems  had  no  key ;  when  it  even  becomes  a 
possible  thing  for  love  to  add  to  our  sorrows 
since  through  love  sorrow  comes  in  the  very 
night  of  perplexity  and  anguish,  then  Qod  is 
nearest,  and  the  very  shadow  that  hangs  over 
us,  may  be  but  the  shadow  of  His  form  as  He 
bends  over  us,  as  a  mother’s  shadow  falls  across 
her  child  when  she  stoops  to  caress  it. 

It  is  well  worth  the  bitterest  experience  of 
sorrow,  the  darkest  cloud  that  can  hang  upon 
the  horizon,  to  learn  with  the  assurance  that 
can  only  be  gained  by  personal  experience  how 
God  does  care,  and  how  closely  He  holds  His 
children  when  they  are  bowed  down  with  bur¬ 
dens  and  crushed  with  anxiety.  Faith  in  human 
love  and  tenderness  may  take  its  flight,  but  if  a 
soul  has  once  put  its  trust  in  the  Saviour,  it 
will  only  cling  closer  through  the  waves  that 
threaten  to  engulf,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  tenderness,  the  realization  that  the  ten¬ 
derness  is  extended  to  one’s  self,  and  that  it  is 
just  as  real  a  thing  as  the  clasp  of  a  mother’s 
arms  about  her  child,  gives  one  a  belief  in  God 
that  is  far  more  precious  than  any  other  earthly 
possession. 

Once  have  it  thoroughly  inwrought  into  you 
soul  that  God’s  love  is  yours,  that  poor  though 
you  maybe,  insignificant  among  earth’s  millions, 
yet  you  have  a  place  that  none  other  has  in  His 
love,  and  you  are  rich  with  a  wealth  of  which 
you  cannot  be  robbed,  for  you  can  never  lose 
this  knowledge  after  it  has  become  a  part  of 


yourself.  It  may  have  been  in  the  heat  of  a 
great  blast  of  affliction’s  furnace  that  this  truth 
became  welded  into  your  nature,  but  who  would 
be  willing  to  lose  either  the  experience  of  sor¬ 
row  or  the  comfort  of  hie  gain  in  that  experi¬ 
ence.  The  one  royally  offsets  the  other. 

Dr.  Meyer  says,  “Love  and  faith  are  insepara¬ 
ble.  We  trust  before  we  love.  We  love  and  find 
it  easy  to  trust.  Faith  is  the  open  channel 
down  which  God’s  love  passra  into  our  nature, 
and  love  in  its  passage  hollows  out  the  channel 
down  which  it  came.  Like  burnished  mirrors 
that  face  each  other,  they  flash  the  sunbeams 
to  and  fro.  And  thus  as  we  live  near  God,  we 
are  tilled  with  love,  not  ours— but  His — His 
love  reflected  back  on  Himself — His  love  flung 
forward  to  men.  It  is  when  there  is  perfect 
love  between  us  and  our  fellow-believers  that 
the  grace  of  God  can  pass  easily  from  one  to 
another,  through  every  busy  point  of  supply, 
and  through  the  working  in  due  measure  of 
every  part.  If  we  are  out  of  fellowship  with 
any,  to  that  extent  we  cannot  impart  to  them, 
nor  they  to  us.  But  when  love  pervades  the 
body  as  the  genial  spring  warms  the  woodlands, 
there  is  an  upbuilding  and  outflow  ending  in 
love.  Elach  gives  to  another,  and  gets  as  he 
gives.  ” 

Love  is  the  imprisoned  angel  within  us,  and 
through  its  impulses  all  that  has  been  beet 
worth  achieving  has  been  wrought.  It  is  a 
gift  that  can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold,  and  is 
always  a  royal  gift,  be  it  the  love  of  a  little 
child,  the  humblest  and  poorest  of  humankind, 
or  the  wisest  and  beet. 

Leave  love  out  of  account,  and  marriage  is 
the  most  pitiful  lot  that  can  befall  a  woman.  It 
entails  cares,  anxieties,  responsibilities,  that 
one  might  well  shrink  from,  unaided  by  the 
tenderest  and  holiest  of  love,  and  sometimes 
cripples  and  limits  a  life  which  might  have 
made  a  success  of  itself  if  it  had  been  left  free. 

Who  knows  how  many  sculptors,  artists,  and 
women  of  many  gifts  have  buried  their  talents 
in  theii  homes.  Buried  them  ?  Yes,  and  as 
the  grain  of  wheat  is  cast  into  the  ground  to 
die  that  it  may  spring  up  and  bear  harvest  a 
hundredfold,  so  from  the  buried  talents  have 
sprung  rich  harvests  that  perchance  the  world 
has  never  recognized  as  the  result  of  those  hid¬ 
den  gifts.  Where  would  the  great  men  of  the 
world  have  come  from  if  their  mothers  had  not 
given  the  very  best  of  themselves  to  the  task  of 
moulding  the  plastic  clay,  of  guiding  the  ex¬ 
panding  intellect  ?  Who  can  say  how  much  of 
the  strength  of  those  who  hold  the  helm  and 
guide  our  country  comes  from  the  trustful, 
whole  hearted  love  of  their  wives  ? 

Many  a  woman  bears  all  the  petty  burdens, 
meets  all  the  little  annoyances  of  life,  that  her 
husband  may  live  above  the  storm  and  be  strong 
and  sympathetic  to  meet  those  who  come  to  him 
for  strength  to  face  life’s  battles.  And  she  ac¬ 
counts  herself  blessed  and  honored  in  having 
that  privilege.  Think  you  such  a  woman  would 
complain  that  she  bears  the  brunt  ?  If  there  is 
one  knowledge  that  she  holds  to  her  heart  more 
joyously  than  another,  it  is  the  thought  that, 
weak  woman  as  she  is,  she  can  stand  between 
her  beloved  one  and  the  squalls  that  break  the 
calm  of  life.  For  she  knows  that  if  a  tempest 
should  gather  that  would  be  too  rough  for  her 
frail  strength,  in  a  moment  she  could  nestle  in 
those  strong  arms  for  refuge,  and  that  the  love 
which  she  cherishes  so  tenderly  would  become 
her  sanctuary. 

When  the  possibilities  of  companionship,  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  of  sympathy,  of  constant 
tenderness  are  reached  in  married  life,  trouble 
can  never  shake  the  foundations  of  that  home. 
Sorrows  may  come  and  sweep  over  it,  but  it 
will  right  itself  after  the  first  shock,  like  a 
stanch  ship,  ready  to  brave  the  waves  again. 
There  are  husbands  and  wives  separated  by  a 
gulf  which  might  even  yet^be  bridged  if  but 
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a  siogle  thread  of  tenderness  were  flung  across; 
and  there  are  other  gulfs  which  can  never  be 
bridged,  and  where,  oh,  the  pity  of  it,  husbands 
and  wives  are  content  to  walk  alone,  unloved, 
and  unloving. 

Put  love  into  marriage,  and  it  becomes  a 
divine  parable,  full  of  most  beautiful  meaning, 
of  exalted  possibilities.  Put  self  in  the  place 
of  love,  and  you  can  drag  it  down  to  the  lowest 
depths,  and  blot  out  all  the  sunshine.  Love 
makes  a  world  wide  difference. 

“The  supreme  work  to  which  we  need  address 
ourselves  in  this  world  is  to  learn  love.  Is  not 
life  full  of  opportunities  for  learning  love? 
Every  man  and  every  woman  has  a  thousand  of 
them  every  day.  The  world  is  not  a  playground. 
It  is  a  school-room,  and  the  one  eternal  law  for 
us  all  is  bow  much  better  we  can  love.” 

If  each  stroke  of  the  chisel  did  not  thrill 
through  us  with  such  exquisite  agony,  if  we 
were  not  so  susceptible  to  pain,  so  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  beauty  of  the  angel  which  might  be 
freed  if  we  would  but  submit  calmly  to  the 
Sculptor’s  plan,  and  not  mar  it  by  our  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  lie  still  and  await  his  will,  we  might 
almost  ask  for  the  presence  of  those  veiled 
angels.  Pain  and  Sorrow.  They  hide  their 
faces  from  us  and  we  see  only  dark  shadows  be¬ 
side  us,  but  their  faces  are  radiant  with  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  when  they  lean  over  us  and 
whisper  their  mission,  we  are  comforted  with 
their  glory,  even  though  we  shrink  from  their 
touch.  ‘‘For  those  who  suffer  most  have  most 
to  give.”  The  soul  that  knows  nothing  of 
hours  of  intense  suffering  when  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  forced  from  all  earthly  abiding  places  to 
seek  refuge  in  God,  and  And  in  him  the  deep 
and  abiding  peace  which  He  only  can  bestow, 
cannot  minister  to  one  who  is  passing  through 
loneliness  and  the  valley  of  tears. 

It  is  sympathy  which  sets  us  apart  to  the 
priesthood  of  this  ministry  to  humanity.  The 
sympathy  which  is  born  of  love,  makes  a  solemn 
and  beautiful  sacrament  of  life,  and  we  move 
among  the  sorrowing  ones  of  earth  holding  to 
their  lips  chalices  filled  with  the  shed  blood  of 
the  Saviour,  and  breaking  to  them  the  Bread  of 
Life,  since  in  our  human  love  and  sympathy 
we  can  beet  interpret  to  them  the  divine  love 
which  often  chooses  to  tind  expression  through 
human  channels. 

“THK  BIBL,E  ANU  THE  EVANGELIST.” 

A  dear  old  saint,  who  forbids  us  to  use  her 
name,  tells  us  in  a  business  note  to  the  office, 
how  her  husband,  who  died  four  years  since, 
had  taken  it  for  fifty  five  years,  and  she  adds, 
‘‘he  has  now  been  among  the  glorified  in  the 
new  life  nearly  four  years  (as  toe  call  years). 
He  was  very  much  attached  to  The  Evangelist. 
In  truth  it  was  one  of  our  family. 

An  instance  I  Once  my  husband’s  business 
took  him  from  his  home  for  a  season,  where 
there  were  no  religious  privileges  whatever. 

I  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  spend  the  Sab¬ 
baths?  ‘Oh,’  he  said,  ‘I  have  the  Bible  and 
The  Evangelist’  He  held  the  office  of  ruling 
elder  forty  years  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  whenever  differences  arose,  he  was  the 
peacemaker.  I  love  to  dwell  upon  his  calm, 
beautiful,  placid  life,  and  to  think  of  the  sweet 
enjoyment  of  his  home  in  heaven.”  The 
memory  of  such  a  man  of  God  must  be  precious 
indeed.  _ 

It  is  said  that  book  sales  are  falling  off  mate¬ 
rially  since  bicycling  has  become  such  a  rage. 
The  public  have  no  time  for  reading  and  The 
Literary  World  suggests  that  the  only  hope  for 
the  publishers  is  to  invent  a  bicycle  book-rest  so 
that  literally  he  who  runs  may  read.  Alas  for 
the  unfortunate  non-riders,  their  dangers  are 
many  now  but  what  would  become  of  the  poor 
pedestrians  if  each  wheelman  was  reading  as 
well  as  riding  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  or  so  an 
hour. 


ENCOURAOfr  MENT. 
By  W.  B.  Tallman. 

Mankind  the  world  around. 
Great  burdens  have  to  bear. 

The  place  cannot  be  found 
Where  mortal  has  no  share 

Misfortunes  oome  and  go, 

Like  “angels  In  disguise.” 

Their  mission  did  we  know. 
We'd  count  them  to  be  wise. 

Why  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
Uncertain  sound,  and  sight? 

To  find  the  open  door, 

Walt  not  for  further  light. 

Cheer  up,  my  brother,  cheer! 
Take  courage  by  the  way. 

Yield  not  your  heart  to  fear. 
To  prove  thyself  to-day. 

Let  nothing  daunt  thy  will. 

Be  loyal,  honest,  true. 

You  have  a  place  to  fill 
Which  none  can  fill  but  yon. 

Trust  not  to  faith,  or  luck. 

Be  active,  strong  and  wise. 

For  with  the  needed  pluck. 
Success  within  thee  lies. 

Press  forward  into  line. 

The  battle  must  be  fought. 

Yon  cannot  sit  and  pine. 

And  gain  the  victory  sought. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Temperance  queetion  comes  into  promi¬ 
nence  again  ia  our  State.  The  Prohibitionists 
have  just  closed  a  convention,  at  which  they 
nominated  candidates  to  be  voted  for  in  the 
election  in  November.  They  acted  wisely,  as  we 
think,  in  leaving  out  of  their  platform  g^ld, 
and  silver,  and  female  suffrage,  and  many  other 
things  to  which  temperance  men  out  of  their 
party  objected.  The  removal  of  the  saloon  is 
the  one  great  subject,  and  the  only  subject,  that 
found  a  place  in  the  platform.  We  presume 
that  this  will  gain  this  party  many  votes  in  the 
approaching  election.  But  in  doing  this,  we 
think  we  see  some  evidence  of  the  falling  away 
from  them  of  many  in  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  The  Union  wanted  the 
prohibition  party  to  call  themselves  ‘‘The  Home 
Protection  Party.”  This  they  refused  to  do, 
but  were  willing  to  adopt  a  resolution,  apart 
from  the  platform,  favoring  female  suffrage. 

Another  temperance  organization,  known  for 
more  than  twenty  years  as  the  Temperance  Alli¬ 
ance,  changed  its  name  during  the  year,  and  put 
itself  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  This  League  has  a  building  of 
its  own,  with  offices,  assembly-room,  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen.  It  is  the  headquarters  for 
central  and  branch  leagues,  and  for  temperance 
people  generally.  It  is  doing  a  noble  work  for 
the  cause,  and  is  winning  many  people  to  the 
great  work  before  it.  It  hopes  to  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  election  of  temperance  men,  or  men 
who  favor  temperance  measures  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Then  we  have  many  who  favor  the  licensing 
of  saloons,  who  want  the  revenue,  and  yet  do 
not  want  too  many  of  these  saloons.  Before 
1890,  the  license  fee  was  very  small.  A  commit¬ 
tee  drew  up  a  bill  which  proposed  that  the  fee 
should  be  tl,000,  but  the  legislature  cut  it  down 
to  1250.  This  was  regarded  as  a  high  license 
fee,  but  it  is  low  license  compared  with  the  fee 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  With  this  fee  the 
business  of  liquor  selling  is  constantly  on  the 
increase,  for  if  the  saloon  keeper  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  can  make  money  on  a  fee  of  $1,000,  the 
saloon  keeper  of  Baltimore  can  make  more. 
Men  do  not  regulate  their  thirst  for  liquor  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  license  fee.  The  fee  must  go  up 
here  to  reduce  the  number  of  saloons,  but  more 
especially,  to  bring  a  larger  revenue  to  the  city. 
The  present  revenue  is  about  $500,(X)0.  With  a 
fee  much  lower  than  the  fee  in  other  large 
cities,  the  revenue  may  reach  $1,000,000. 

Just  now  the  expense  of  running  the  city  is 


enormous.  Until  recently,  a  million  revenue 
from  liquor  would  have  covered  about  one-sev¬ 
enth,  or  one-sixth  of  the  expense.  By  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  securing  the  largest  revenue  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  liquor  business  we  are  fastening  it 
upon  us.  To  put  it  down  when  it  pays  so  much 
is  a  dream  that  never  can  be  realized  and  could 
not  have  been  realized  by  Neal  Dow  in  Maine. 
The  higher  the  license  fee,  the  more  sure  the 
continuance  of  the  business.  Many  of  the 
saloons  may  be  pushed  out  by  an  increase  o  the 
fee,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance  are  decreased.  It  is  either  no  saloon, 
or  many  saloons  with  all  their  attendant  evils. 
It  is  either  no  revenue  from  this  source,  or  an 
enormous  revenue.  Enormous  revenue  means  a 
high  fee,  which  all  sorts  of  wicked  devices  must 
pay,  and  which  the  State  finds  it  difficult  to 
control. 

Sabbath-breaking  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
One  of  our  pastors  found  on  a  recent  Sabbath 
that  one  hundred  and  seventy  business  places 
were  open  within  four  or  five  squares  of  his 
church.  Members  of  churches,  either  as  proprie¬ 
tors  or  clerks,  sell  to  customers  on  Sabbath  as 
they  sell  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Railroad 
and  steamboat  companies  invite  the  people  to 
travel  on  the  Sabbath,  and  reduce  the  fare  as  an 
inducement.  They  used  to  promise  them  a 
sacred  concert,  as  a  composer  of  conscience. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  needed  now.  They  can 
get  all  the  people  they  can  accommodate  with¬ 
out  a  promise  of  this  kind.  In  1889,  in  far  off 
Bombay,  a  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against 
the  departure  of  English  mails  from  that  port 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  Mussulmen,  Parsees  and 
others  had  given  up  their  sacred  day  and  adopted 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  their  Sabbath.  The 
ministers  of  these  religions  took  part  with 
Christian  ministers  in  this  meeting.  One  of 
them  said:  ‘‘From  the  example  of  Christian 
rulers,  the  young  people  of  his  country  would 
suppose  that  religion  was  to  be  disregarded  when 
convenience  or  financial  interests  require  it. 
They  had  relinquished  their  own  holy  day,  (Fri¬ 
day)  and  had  adopted  the  Sabbath  of  their 
rulers,  and  now  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
them  of  that  day.”  Another  declared,  ‘‘That 
the  people  of  all  classes  and  creeds  would  be 
affected  by  the  loss  of  an  institution  which  had 
contributed  to  the  moral  and  financial  welfare.” 

These  are  strange  utterances  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Mohammedans  and  Parsees  in  favor  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  sacred  day.  They 
protested  against  the  very  thing,  the  carrying  of 
mails  on  the  Sabbath,  that  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore  protested  against  eighty- two  years 
ago,  and  which  has  become  as  common  an  the 
carrying  of  the  mails  on  the  week-day.  These 
heathen  priests  saw  that  it  was  the  beginning 
of  work  that  would  increase  until  the  sacred  day 
was  no  more  than  a  common  day.  It  sounds 
strangely  to  have  the  heathen  pleading  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
Christian  business  man  chases  the  dollar  even 
through  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a 
voice  away  off  in  Bombay  is  raised  in  rebuke. 

R.  H.  W. 

'■ 

The  Southern  Presbyterians  have  led  us  all  in 
the  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Standards.  A  Memorial  volume  giving  the 
proceedings,  we  trust  carefully  revised,  has 
already  reached  a  subscription  of  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  copies.  It  can  but  prove  a  volume  of  per¬ 
manent  value. 


The  largest  educational  institution  in  the 
world  is  supported  by  Lord  Rothschild  in  one 
of  the  worst  quarters  of  London.  In  it  are 
gathered  3,500  Jewish  children  with  100  teach¬ 
ers.  Luncheon  is  given  free  to  all  who  desire 
it,  and  at  the  Passover  season  a  gift  to  each 
child,  boy  or  girl.  There  is  a  savings  bank 
connected  with  the  school  which  pays  ten  per 
cent,  interest. 
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The  Episcopal  Recorder  thus  refers  to  a  mat 
ter  of  perhaps  more  than  passing  interest : 

Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  has  brsn  preaching  in  a 
Unitarian  Church,  and  has  also  accepted  an 
invitation  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  to 
preach  on  Boston  Common.  This  open  associa¬ 
tion  with  Unitarians  has  naturally  aroused  the 
attention  of  those  evangelical  Christians  with 
whom  Mr.  Mills  has  rmsociated,  and  led  them  to 
address  inquiries  to  him  as  to  his  position.  He 
has  replied  to  the  Congregational ist  that  he  is 
satisfi^  to  work  with  those  whose  platform  may 
be  epitomized,  according  to  the  Unitarian  Con¬ 
ference  at  Saratoga  two  years  since,  as  *‘the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  as  summed  up  in  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man.”  Our  contemporary  justly 
demurs  at  this  brief  expression  as  a  satisfactory 
creed,  pointing  out  that  it  ignores  “man’s  help¬ 
lessness  in  sin  and  the  personal  intervention  of 
God  in  Christ  to  save  him.”  Even  a  Unitarian 
paper,  the  Christian  Register,  admits  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  his  creed  with  that  of  Orthodox 
Christians,  and  it  should  be  sufiQcient  to  fix, 
once  for  all,  the  jioeition  of  Mr.  Mills,  a  position 
which  has  been  long  recognized  by  those  who, 
like  the  Recorder,  noted  the  ignoring  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ  in  his  preaching  while  he 
was  most  active  among  evangelists. 

Mr.  Mills  is  doubtless  quite  unconscious  of  it, 
but  is  there  not  a  striking  intellectual,  not  to 
say  theological,  sympathy  between  him  and  the 
late  Professor  Henry  Drummond  ?  Orthodox  of 
the  orthodox  by  heredity  and  family  religious 
culture  after  the  true  Presbyterian  pattern,  and 
both  wonderfully  successful  in  their  chosen  evan¬ 
gelism  in  years  past,  but  yet  recent,  they  never¬ 
theless  in  some  of  their  later  work,  so  enlarged 
and  reemphasized  the  old  message,  that  some 
have  been  saying — it  may  not  be  an  increasing 
number — that  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it  was  really 
another  Gospel  that  they  were  writing  and 
preaching.  Mr.  Moody  was  persuaded,  on  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  bouse  with  Professor  Drummond, 
at  Northfield,  that  he  built  on  Christ,  first, 
middle,  and  last,  as  aforetime — only  more  con¬ 
sciously  !  He  came  to  be  engaged  with  other 
aspects  of  our  holy  religion  than  those  which 
have  been  termed  its  “fundamental  rudimen- 
tals.  ’  ’  And  to  be  engaged  was  to  be  absorbed 
in  his  case.  His  sense  of  sin,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  salvation  which  cluster  at  the  cross, 
were  perhaps  not  so  present  to  him  as  once  they 
were.  They  had  yielded  place  to  some  extent  to 
other  aspects  of  the  full  orbed  truth  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  he  uttered  himself  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Christ  had  come  to  be  his  companion, 
and  his  apprehension  of  Him  was  personal  rather 
than  historical  or  spectacular;  and  the  elation 
of  this  presence  overlaid  everything  else.  Calvary 
not  excepted. 

The  Examiner  is  not  convinced  by  the  long 
argument  which  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  contributes 
to  his  paper  in  advocacy  of  “Redemption  by 
Evolution.  ’  ’  It  says : 

The  outcome  of  his  “much  speaking”  seems 
to  be  reducible  to  the  doctrine  that  man  is  re¬ 
deemed  by  overcoming  temptation.  The  basis 
of  his  argument  is  that  “man  is  emerging  from 
an  animal  condition” — an  assumption  that  has, 
BO  far  as  man’s  spiritual  nature  is  concerned, 
no  warrant  in  history  or  revelation,  for  unregen¬ 
erate  human  nature  is  no  better  to  day  than  at 
the  dawn  of  nistory.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of 
“redemption  by  evolution”  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
singularly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  “Te  must  be  born  again,”  said 
Jesus.  That  is  not  evolution ;  it  is  re-creation. 
“If  any  man  is  in  Christ,”  wrote  Paul,  “he 
is  a  new  creation,”  the  adjective  meaning  new¬ 
ness  in  kind,  not  in  degree.  “In  whom — that 
is,  Jeus — we  have  our  redemption  through  his 
blood,”  Paul  wrote  again.  And  John  saw  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision  ue  slain  Lamb,  and  heard 
the  new  song,  “Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the 
book  ...  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  purchase 
unto  God  with  thy  blood  men  of  eve^ bribe, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.”  ^ere  is 
no  hint  of  evolution  here ;  it  is  a  redemption 
from  without— working  in  us,  indeed,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  says,  but  by  a  power  infinitely  greater 
than  our  own  will.  Oh,  but  these  Bible  writers. 
Dr.  Abbott  assures  us,  are  mostly  poets  and 
prophets,  and  mustn’t  be  taken  too  literally. 


But  experience  is  against  the  Doctor.  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  redeemed  souls  can  to-day  testify  to  the 
literalness  of  what  these  “poets  and  prophets” 
wrote.  They  can  testify  to  the  stupendous  fact 
of  an  instantaneous  redemption— a  passing  from 
death  unto  life,  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
God,  through  the  simple  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Whatever  evolution 
may  be— and  noobdy  can  precisely  define  it— it 
certainly  is  not  that. 

^  The  trouble  with  Dr.  Abbott’s  argument  is 
that  he  has  adopted  a  theory,  and  is  trying  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
and  of  human  experience — a  process  that  is  sure 
to  result  in  failure.  The  only  safe  method  is  to 
deduce  the  theory  from  the  Bible.  If  it  is  a 
sound  deduction,  it  will  be  found  to  harmonize 
with  human  experience. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  laments  “the  evi¬ 
dent  decline  of  family  religion.  ”  It  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  disparage  the  Sunday-school,  but  its 
only  weekly  gatherings  cannot  possibly  take  the 
place  of  the  daily  religious  culture  which  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  owe  their  children  : 

Next  to  its  evangelical  and  catholic  faith,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  always  appeared  to  us 
to  excel  especially  in  this  feature  of  faithful 
inculcation  of  Christian  principles  in  the 
domestic  sphere.  .  .  .  This  was  formerly  a  rec 
ognized  Presbyterian  institution,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  was  everywhere  admitted.  But 
we  are  now  accustomed  to  a  general  testimony 
that  it  is  less  and  less  maintained.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  we  Presbyterians, 
who  not  only  cherish  the  doctrine  of  persever¬ 
ance,  but  b<»Bt  of  the  heroism  of  our  fathers  in 
overcoming  the  presence  of  external  difiSculties, 
now  find  ourselves  illustrating  the  instability  of 
a  religious  profession  and  the  degeneracy  of 
heroic  blood.  Nothing  can  be  more  unworthy  of 
our  spiritual  pedigree  than  this  tendency  to 
yield  to  trifling  difficulties  in  our  domestic  habits 
and  allow  considerations  of  temporary  conveni¬ 
ence  to  interfere  with  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
our  relieion.  But  if  one  have  become  insensible 
to  these  appeals  to  consistency  what  shall  one 
say  in  reply  to  the  far  more  powerful  motives 
flowing  from  the  cross  ?  If  we  at  all  appreciate 
the  family  relation  and  recognize  the  divine 
source  of  its  inestimable  blessings  we  must 
surely  be  aware  of  the  sacred  obligations  it  in¬ 
volves.  Every  Christian  heart  should  throb  with 
intense  loyalty  to  Christ  in  a  family  circle  pre¬ 
served  by  his  power  and  hallowed  with  his  blood. 


The  Observer  says  that  the  most  conceited  of 
modern  branches  of  science  is  biology : 

This  over  confidence  is  partly  due  to  its  own 
youth  and  to  the  youth  of  many  of  those  who 
“profess”  it.  It  is  also  to  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  methods  of  biological  study.  The  biolo¬ 
gist  lives  with  nature.  This  is  his  boast.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  in  many  cases  he  fails  to  live 
above  nature.  His  own  aspirations  are  dwarfed 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  bivalves  he  examinee. 
“Perspective”  as  an  English  reviewer  has  well 
remarked  “is  sacrificed  to  penetration  and 
strength  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  flexibility. 
Students  are  called  upon  to  gain  abstractions  to 
master  principles  to  learn  new  facts  to  note  dis¬ 
tinctions;  but  until  a  maturer  stage  is  reached 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  wider  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  relations  of  the  mass  of  fresh  knowledge.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  maturer  stage  of  bio¬ 
logical  study  will  be  reached  before  long  in 
America  where  the  biologist  with  his  brand- 
new  diploma  will  recognize  that  there  are  realms 
of  truth  beyond  the  reach  of  his  scalpel  and 
while  he  enthusiastically  pursues  researches  into 
the  natures  and  functions  of  organic  forms,  he  will 
like  a  Henry,  a  Dana  and  an  Agassiz,  worship 
meanwhile  in  the  temple  of  the  God  who  made 
all  things,  and  made  them  well. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  believes  in  the 
policy  of  maintaining  our  just  rights  in  Alaska, 
and  by  the  same  active  agency  now  employed  on 
the  part  of  Canada : 

Canadian,  armed  police  have  taken  possession 
of  territory  in  Alaska  the  ownership  of  which  is 
claimed  by  our  own  Government  Competent 
surveyors  say  the  land  belongs  to  the  United 
States  by  purchase  from  Russia.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment 'should  also  send  an  armed  police  force  to 
the  rraion  at  stake  and  claim  at  least  that  there 
shall  be  a  joint  occupation.  We  have  as  much 
right  there  as  Great  Britain  or  Canada  has. 
Any  attempt  to  compel  American  miners  on  the 
territory  in  dispute  to  pay  taxes  or  tithes  to 
Canada  should  be  prevented  eflfectually.  The 
customary  British  method  is  to  seize  territory 
in  dispute  and  then  to  arbitrate.  The  result  is 
ordinarily  a  compromise  by  which  Great  Britain 
or  one  of  her  colonies  obtains  possession  of  valu¬ 
able  land  to  which  it  bad  no  title.  That  opera¬ 


tion  ought  to  be  prevented  in  Alaska.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  occupied  or  claimed  by  Russia  we  hav» 
paid  for,  and  our  rights  should  be  asserted  with 
courage.  Because  we  bate  war  and  love  peace 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  submit  to  gross  in¬ 
dignities. 

—  ♦  I 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  this  rather  pecu¬ 
liar  paragraph : 

The  Presbyterian  Church  welcomes  ministers 
in  “good  and  regular  standing”  in  other  denom¬ 
inations  to  its  apartment  of  the  great  Christian 
fold,  provided  they  come  unsolicited  and  from 
sincere  convictions  of  duty.  And  some  of  our 
most  highly  esteemed  and  useful  ministers  have 
come  to  us  from  other  branches  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Yet  there  are  presbyteries  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  letters  of  dismission, 
evidently  given  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from  unworthy  or 
useless  ministers.  But  a  Congregational  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Massachusetts  has  gone  ahead  in  this 
line  of  anything  we  have  heretofore  beard. 
This  Association  tried  one  of  its  members  for  an 
offence  and  acquitted  him,  not  because  he  was- 
innocent,  but  on  the  ground  that  he  was  insane. 
Then  it  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  as 
in  good  standing  to  “any  presbytery  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churim  to  which  he  may  apply.” 
Comment  on  such  a  proceeding  is  unnecessary. 
But  its  publication  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
some  Presbyteries  to  give  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  has  been  usual  with  them  to  the  cre¬ 
dentials  and  general  record  of  strangers  who  may 
apply  to  be  received  as  members.  And  we  hope 
that  Congregational ists  will  not  make  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  a  dumping  ground  for  its  insane 
ministers,  even  if  they  are  innocent. 


The  Independent  holds  that  if  never  beard  of 
more,  Andree  and  bis  companions  have  “thrown 
away  their  lives”  for  sufficient  cause: 

Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  from  Herr 
Andree,  the  Swede,  and  his  two  companions, 
who  left  Dane’s  Island  on  July  11th  by  balloon 
for  the  Pole,  and  no  one  expects  to  bear  anything 
from  them  for  months;  and  it  is  mure  than 
likely  that  they  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 
And  yet  it  was  not  a  foolhardy  expedition. 
There  was  a  fair  chance  of  its  being  successful, 
that  is,  of  its  extending  the  domain  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  that  was  all  these  three  men  of 
science  wanted.  They  were  willing  to  risk  death 
for  that  purpose.  The  lesson  of  self-sacrifice 
will  not  be  lost  in  a  too  selfish  world.  Now 
while  no  word  comes  fi^om  them,  and  while  they 
may  yet  be  carrying  dh  successfully  their  task, 
we  would  do  our  part  to  forestall  the  accusation 
of  folly  sure  to  be  made  by  those  whose  lives  are 
only  fit  to  throw  away,  against  those  who  risk 
their  really  valuable  lives  in  a  cause  which  offers 
no  financial  profit 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian — otherwise  the 
Rev.  William  Bryant,  preacher,  editor  and  poet 
by  turns,  or  all  in  one— has  a  close  sympathy 
with  the  toilers  in  our  mines,  and  indicts  this- 
wbole  Nation  in  view  of  their  present  trials  and 
sufferings.  And  this  is  done  not  in  a  corner, 
but  is  the  theme  of  a  double  column  poem,  oc- 
cu^ing  the  middle  of  the  front  page.  “Who  i» 
to  Blame  ?”  is  the  title  query,  and  omitting  the- 
introductory  stanzas,  we  read : 

Where  is  thy  boast,  O,  nation  free, 

That  all  men  dwell  in  liberty; 

While  toiling  thousands  live  and  die. 

With  scarce  a  g'impee  of  God's  free  sky  ? 

Numbered,  not  named;  scarce  men,  but  things. 

To  whom  each  coming  morning  brings 
The  same  dark  weary  life  of  toll. 

Not  on,  but  under,  our  grand,  free  soil. 

Children  longing  for  ohl  dhood's  play,  * 

Working  on  ihr  .ngh  the  weary  day: 

Gaunt  famine  stsnds  before  the  door 
And  grimly  views  the  feeble  store. 

Sadfaced  men  and  their  weary  wives. 

Little  children  with  blight^  lives. 

Toiling  together  day  by  day. 

Striving  to  keep  the  wolf  away. 

Shame  on  the  rich,  shame  on  the  great  I 
Shame  on  the  church,  shame  on  the  state  1 
Thousands  living  in  wealth  and  ease. 

Millions  struggling  In  homes  like  these. 

Is  a  land  great  where  millions  starve 
And  from  their  want  a  few  men  carve 
Countless  wealth  and  a  lofty  name. 

Feasting  amid  a  nstions  shame  f 

“  All  men  must  work.”  Yes,  work;  hut  how  ? 

Hath  not  God  written  on  each  man's  brow 
The  brand  of  Cain,  if  bis  brothers  slave 
Where  in  a  moment  may  be  their  grave; 

For  his  increase  In  power  and  wealth; 

They  uncared  for  in  life  and  health; 

Piling  his  gains  amid  the  shock. 

Of  deadly  gas  or  the  falling  rock. 

”  Men  must  work.”  Yes,  down  In  the  mine; 

For  honest  toll  is  a  rlsht  divine. 

Whether  above  or  below  the  ground. 

It  matters  little  where  men  are  found: 

'Tis  the  road  of  honor.  But  shall  they  die; 

Like  rats  in  a  trap;  no  glimpse  of  the  sky  7 
Thej  have  died  by  hnnareds:  Who  is  to  blame  7 
Widows  are  crying  in  freedom's  name. 

W.  B. 
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XXXV-PAUL  A  PRISONER  AT  CAESAREA. 

Acta  zxiv.  1 ;  zzv.  12. 

Paul  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  trial.  It 
was  the  Roman  law  indeed,  that  causes  should 
be  tried  without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  the  Jews 
received  intelligence  of  Paul’s  whereabouts,  the 
high  priest  Ananias  went  to  Caesarea  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dcportaion  from  the  Sanhedrin  and 
a  hired  advocate  or  lawyer.  Within  tive  days 
after  Paul  was  despatched  from  Jerusalem  they 
appeared  in  Caesarea,  and  as  soon  as  the  proper 
hour  had  arrived,  Feliz  took  his  place  upon  the 
judgment  seat,  Paul  was  led  in,  and  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Jews,  Tertullus,  began  to  make  his 
accusation. 

Tertullus  was  probably  a  young  Roman  lawyer. 
The  law  permitted  both  accusers  and  accused  to 
hire  an  advocate,  and  as  the  business  of  courts 
of  law  was  transacted  in  Latin  (as  it  was  in 
England  until  about  a  hundred  years  ago),  it 
was  almost  necessary  that  those  who  did  not 
speak  Latin  should  be  represented  by  those  who 
did.  It  was  therefore  a  common  custom  for 
young  Roman  lawyers  to  go  into  the  provinces 
to  gain  experience.  Tertullus  seems  to  have 
already  become  proficient  in  the  arts  necessary 
to  a  good  pleader  in  those  days.  He  began  with 
a  compliment  to  the  governor  by  which  he  hoped 
to  dispose  Feliz  to  look  favorably  upon  the  side 
which  he  himself  represented.  “Seeing  that 
by  thee  we  enjoy  much  peace  and  that  by  thy 
providence  evils  are  corrected  for  this  nation.’’ 

Feliz  had,  indeed,  a  few  years  before  gained 
himself  a  good  nAie  by  quieting  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  instigated  by  the  very  high  priest 
Ananias,  in  whose  name  Tertullus  was  speak¬ 
ing.  The  lawyer  went  on  to  acuse  Paul  of  three 
grave  crimes:  Sedition,  (the  crime  most  dreaded 
by  the  Roman  authorities  and  to  which  the  Jews 
were  most  addicted) ;  heading  a  new  religious 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  contrary  to  the  religious 
laws  of  the  Jews,  with  which  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror  made  it  a  point  not  to  interfere ;  and  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple,  which  was  against 
Roman  as  well  as  Jewish  law,  a  special  edict  to 
that  effect  having  long  before  been  promulgated. 
The  purpose  of  this  three  fold  accusation  art¬ 
fully  insinuated,  though  not  expressed,  was  to 
make  Feliz  look  upon  Paul’s  offence  as  a  matter 
proper  to  be  dealt  with  by  Jewish  law,  in  which 
case  he  would  at  once  be  returned  to  the  custody 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  infallible  result  of  such 
a  conclusion  would  have  been  the  assassination 
of  St.  Paul.  For  the  Jewish  authorities  had  by 
no  means  given  up  their  hope  of  making  away 
with  him  by  secret  conspiracy. 

Paul  b^an  his  defenoe  not  like  Tertullus  with 
flattery,  but  with  a  just  recognition  of  the  long 
experience  of  the  governor,  then  in  his  seventh 
year  of  oflSce.  This  was  a  valid  ground  for  ex¬ 
pecting  justice.  Familiar  as  Feliz  must  have 
become  with  Jewish  customs  he  could  recognize 
the  truth  of  Paul’s  statement  that  it  was  only 
twelve  days  since  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  being  of  course,  the  object 
of  his  coming  at  that  time.  Seven  of  these 
days  having  been  passed  in  strict  custody  (one 
in  Jerusalem,  one  on  the  way  and  flve  in  Caesa¬ 
rea).  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  have 
stirred  up  sedition.  Paul  defled  his  accusers  to 
prove  their  assertions ;  his  actions  had  been  of  a 
character  impossible  to  misapprehend. 

True,  he  worshiped  the  God  of  his  fathers 
after  the  way  which  they  called  a  sect,  but  this 
was  not  a  crime  against  Mosaic  law,  else  the 
sects  of  the  Sadducsfis,  Elssenes  and  countless 
others  had  been  equally  criminal.  He  appealed 


to  hie  conduct  as  a  text  of  his  orthodoxy  (vs.  16). 
Far  from  having  profaned  the  temple  he  had 
brought  gifts  to  it,  and  was  performing  one  of 
the  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  faith 
when  he  was  arrested.  But  although  he  had 
broken  no  law,  bis  arrest  had  not  been  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.  It  had  no  legal  ofiScer,  bnt  certain 
Jews  of  Asia  who  had  moved  against  him. 
Why  did  they  not  now  appear  before  Felix  ?  It 
was  the  right  of  every  prisoner  to  be  confronted 
with  hie  accuser.  The  Sanhedrin  were  not  his 
real  accusers.  The  real  ones  do  not  even  come 
to  such  accusation  before  them,  if  indeed,  they 
bad  anything  to  accuse  me  of.  The  charges 
of  the  Sanhedrin  were  either  false  or  utterly 
trivial. 

Felix  knew  a  good  deal  about  “the  Way’’  for 
there  were  many  Christians  in  Csesarea  and  even 
among  his  own  soldiers  (x.  1).  He  was  not  to 
be  misled  by  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
Jews.  His  conclusion  that  he  would  proceed 
further  in  the  investigation  when  Claudius 
Lysias  should  arrive  was  only  a  pretext.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Paul  should  not  have  been  at 
once  set  free,  except,  indeed  one:  the  venal 
governor  hoped  to  receive  money  of  Paul  or  bis 
friends.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  prison,  there¬ 
fore,  but  not  to  a  severe  imprisonment.  He 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  centurion  with  “remis¬ 
sion,’’  that  is,  partial  liberty,  and  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  receive  visits  from  his  friends. 

Drusilla,  the  great  granddaughter  of  Herod 
the  Great,  whom  Felix  had  seduced  from  her 
husband,  was  curious  to  hear  what  this  prisoner 
had  to  say  for  himself,  and  Paul  was  again  sent 
for,  and  spoke  at  length  in  a  private  audience  of 
the  governor  and  bis  wife.  We  have  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  his  preaching  upon  Drusilla. 

As  for  Felix,  he  trembled  at  Paul’s  words, 
but  with  no  desire  to  become  a  better  man. 
He  sent  Paul  back  to  prison  promising  to  hear 
him  again  at  some  future  time,  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  be  kept  this  promise.  As  Paul’s 
accusers  did  not  reappear,  nor  did  Claudius 
Lysias  arrive,  there  was  no  shadow  of  reason 
why  Paul  should  have  been  kept  a  prisoner. 
But  the  corrupt  governor  believed  that  if  he 
kept  Paul 'long  enough  he  or  hie  friends  would 
raise  money  for  a  bribe.  When  he  was  recalled 
to  Rome  and  Festus  sent  to  replace  him,  two 
years  later,  he  left  Paul  a  prisoner  still. 

The  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  during  these 
two  years  was  not  rigorous.  He  was  expressly 
permitted  “indulgence,’’  or  a  certain  degree  of 
personal  liberty  and  hie  friends  were  allowed  free 
access  to  him.  Doubtless  Philip  came  often, 
and  Cornelius,  the  centurion,  if  still  stationed 
in  Caesarea,  may  even  have  been  the  centurion 
who  “kept’’  him  (Acts  xxiv.  23).  Probably 
St.  Luke  was  much  with  him,  for  we  know  that 
he  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  was  also  of  his  company  when  at  last 
the  Apostle  was  sent  to  Rome.  It  is  very  possible 
that  during  these  two  years  a  part  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  was  written  not  only  from  Paul’s 
own  reminiscences,  but  from  those  of  Philip, 
Cornelius  and  others. 

So  far  as  we  know,  however,  St  Paul  wrote 
nothing  during  these  two  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment  Evidently,  though  tireless  of  heart  and 
will,  his  physical  frame  was  very  nearly  worn 
out  by  the  twenty  years  of  arduous  toil  and 
painful  sufferings.  He  must  have  spent  this 
time  of  imprisonment  mainly  in  rest,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  from  this  distance  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  in  the  events  which  appeared  at  the  time  so 
disastrous — groundless  arrest,  false  accusation, 
unwarrantable  imprisonment— the  good  hand  of 
God  ordaining  for  his  overwrought  servant  re¬ 
tirement  and  rest 

It  wss  the  year  60  A.D.  when  Felix  was  re¬ 
placed  by  Festus.  Almost  th3  flrst  act  of  the 
n3W  governor  was  to  visit  Jerusalem,  the  most 
important  and  most  difficult  to  govern  of  all  the 
cities  under  his  authority.  Scarcely  had  be 


arrived  there,  when  he  was  earnestly  importuned 
by  the  chief  priests  that  Paul  should  be  brought 
to  Jerusalem  for  trial,  their  purpose  being  to 
have  men  lie  in  wait  for  him  along  the  road 
and  put  him  to  death.  Evidently  their  hatred 
of  Paul  had  not  cooled  in  these  two  years;  they 
had  been  silent  only  because  they  had  no  hope 
that  Felix  would  listen  to  them.  They  had, 
however,  managed  so  to  inflame  the  populace  of 
Jerusalem  with  hatred  of  Paul  that  they  too 
clamorously  begged  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  Jerusalem  for  trial. 

To  this  Festus  would  not  consent,  but  agreed 
to  try  Paul  immediately  on  his  return  to  Caesa¬ 
rea.  The  Jews  were  there  as  soon  as  he,  and 
the  next  morning  Paul  was  brought  into  court. 
What  was  the  surprise  of  the  governor  to  learn 
that  far  from  being  a  notorious  and  dangerous 
criminal  as  he  had  supposed,  the  whole  question 
was  of  matters  of  the  Jewish  faith  about  which 
Festus  knew  little  and  cared  lees.  But  Festus, 
like  Felix,  was  anxious  to  please  the  Jews.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  Paul  should  go  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  be  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin. 

Paul  knew  better  than  Festus  did  the  dangers 
that  awaited  him  if  he  were  once  given  over  into 
the  power  of  the  Jews,  and  with  ready  wit  he 
averted  these  dangers.  Now,  he  saw,  w  as  the 
time  to  make  use  of  hie  Roman  citizenship.  In 
whatever  court  trial  or  before  whatever  tribunal 
summoned,  the  Roman  citizen  had  the  right  to 
demand  a  trial  before  the  emperor  himself. 
And  Paul  therefore  promptly  and  with  dignity, 
claimed  this  right.  To  the  Jews  he  had  done 
no  wrong  as  they  very  well  knew ;  he  refused 
be  tried  by  them ;  and  pronouncing  the  poten 
words,  “I  appeal  unto  Cassar, ’’  he  forever  re 
moved  himself  from  their  jurisdiction. 

There  were  a  few  cases  of  most  flagrant  crimes 
in  which  even  a  Roman  might  not  appeal  to 
Caesar.  Festus,  therefore,  conferred  with  his 
council  to  make  sure  that  Paul  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  any  such  offence,  and  having  ascertained 
this  fact,  beyond  a  doubt  he  returned  to  the 
judgment  seat  and  pronounced  the  important 
sentence :  Ihou  hast  appealed  unto  Cawar ;  unto 
Caesar  shalt  thou  go. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul  Opposed  at  Ephesus. 

Acts  xix.  21,  34. 

Golden  Text. — lake  heed  and  beware  of  cov¬ 
etousness. — Luke  xii.  15. 

After  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  a  visitation 
of  the  churches  of  As'a  Minor,  Paul  went  to 
Ephesus,  where  be  passed  three  years  and  built 
up  a  strong  and  permanent  church.  The  popu¬ 
lation  was  a  very  mixed  one,  and  there  were 
many  splendid  buildings  in  the  city,  chief 
among  them  the  theatre  and  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  which  was  called  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  goddess 
Diana  of  [the  Ephesians  was  a  very  ugly,  rudely 
carved  block  of  wood,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  heathen  divinities  and  the 
belief  was  that  it  fell  down  from  heaven.  The 
entire  month  of  April  was  given  up  to  a  festival 
in  honor  of  the  goddess. 

Now  in  the  third  year  of  Paul’s  sojourn  in 
Ephesus  he  deemed  it  best  once  again  to  visit 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  He  sent  forward  Eras- 
tuB  (Rom.  xvi.  23;  2  Tim.  iv.  20)  and  his  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  Timothy,  but  his  own  departure 
wss  burdened  by  a  great  “stir  that  arose  about 
the  Way,’’  that  is  Christianity. 

The  “Artemisia’’  or  feast  of  Diana  had  come, 
but  instead  of  being  celebrated  with  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  former  years,  there  were  now  so 
many  Christians  in  Ephesus  as  to  make  a 
marked  difference.  This  was  especially  noticea¬ 
ble  in  the  falling  off  of  the  sale  of  small  silver 
images  and  shrines  of  Diana,  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  city.  The  silver¬ 
smiths  flnding  their  proflts  checked  by  Paul’s 
teaching  that  “there  are  no  gods  that  are  made 
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with  bands,"  felt  that  it  was  time  to  puts 
■top  to  his  teaching.  One  of  the  moat  eloquent 
among  their  members,  Demetrius,  having  set 
this  matter  before  his  fellow-craftsmen,  they 
set  up  a  wild  shout  in  which  all  the  idlers  of  the 
city;joined,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  fipbesiana!" 
and  made  a  rush  for  Paul’s  house.  Not  hnding 
him  there  they  seized  two  of  his  friends  and 
dragged  them  to  the  theatre— an  immense  build¬ 
ing  capable  of  holding  90,000  persons,  and  prob 
ably  soon  filled  on  this  occasion. 

The  Jews  who  hated  Paul  put  forth  a  certain 
Alexander  to  apeak,  probably  to  explain  that 
they  were  in  sympathy  not  with  the  Christians 
but  with  the  heathen.  But  the  mob  cared  not 
for  such  fine  diatinctiona  and  would  not  listen 
to  him,  but  kept  on  with  their  mad  about  in 
honor  of  Diana.  Historians  tell  us  of  more  than 
one  other  instance  of  the  excitable  Ephesians 
shouting  out  one  cry  for  hours  at  a  time.  The 
sobriety  of  this  narrative  does  not  begin  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  imminent  danger  in  which  Paul 
was  at  this  time. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rer.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Idols. 

Aug.  as.  Keep  vourself  from  idols.  1  John  5  : 18-21. 

21.  Pride.  Daniel  4  :  28-87. 

26.  Money.  1  Timothy  6: 8-10. 

26.  Rank.  Esther  6 : 1-14. 

27.  Applause.  Matthew  6 : 1-6. 

28.  Human  love.  Matthew  10:84-20. 

28.  Topic— The  idols  we  are  likely  to  worship.  Ex¬ 
odus  20: 1-6;  Luke  12;  18-21. 

Idolatry  is  to-day,  what  it  has  always  been, 
the  devil's  wiliest  snare.  Bald  Atheism  has 
never  been  popular  or  powerful.  To  deny  the 
existence  of  God  stultifies  man’s  intelligence. 
To  withhold  worship  from  the  Author  of  creation 
offends  man’s  sense  of  dependence  and  devotion. 
Satan,  therefore,  will  divert  what  be  cannot 
destroy.  There  is  a  God  but  He  is  unseen  and 
far  away.  As  an  aid  to  sense  and  devotion  em¬ 
ploy  an  image.  Under  the  guise  of  supplement¬ 
ing.  he  is  really  seeking  to  supplant  He  cannot 
get  men  to  be  wholly  irreligious,  by  this  means 
he  introduces  a  false  religion.  Idclatry  has  been 
and  is  man’s  universal  peril  and  plague.  God 
called  Abraham,  the  founder  of  monotheistic 
faith,  out  of  polytheistic  Chaldea.  Egypt  the 
land  of  Israel’s  bondage  for  four  hundred  years, 
was  not  less  idolatrous  than  Chaldea.  Could 
any  contrast  be  more  striking.  Moses  is  on  the 
Mount  receiving  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Whilst  be  is  face  to  face  with  God,  Israel  is 
forming  and  worshipping  the  Golden  Calf. 
No  wonder  that  the  first  three  commandments 
have  to  do  with  the  true  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Mount  Carmel  witneeees  a  scene  only  lees 
thrilling  than  Sinai,  when  Elijah  challenges  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal  and 
Asherah  to  the  test.  To  the  assembled  host, 
whom  he  would  purge  and  aave  from  idolatry, 
he  exclaims,  "How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions  ?  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him : 
but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.  Let  the  God 
that  answereth  by  fire  be  God.  ’’  Hezekiah  is  aa 
remote  from  Moeee  as  we  are  from  the  period 
of  the  CruMdee.  In  the  more  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  that  separate  them,  the  brazen  ser 
pent,  jrhich  Israel  had  at  first  kept  as  a  memo¬ 
rial,  haa  become  an  idol,  so  that  one  of  the 
heroic  acts  of  Hezekiah  is  its  destruction. 
From  their  entrance  into  Canaan  till  their  de 
portation  to  Babylon,  idolatry  was  Israel’s  be¬ 
setting  sin.  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  they 
wept  and  pledged  fealty  to  Jerusalem  and  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  God  to  good  purpose,  for  never  again 
could  they  be  charged  with  their  former  idolatry. 

When  Christ  came,  the  Ekwt  and  the  West 
were  strangely  met  and  blended.  The  Hebrews 
excepted,  all  nationa  and  races  were  idolaters. 
When  Paul  visited  Athens  he  found  the  Greeks 


so  very  religious  that  they  bad  an  altar  to  the 
"Unknown  God."  The  lives  of  Prul  and  his 
fellow-laborers  were  imperiled  at  Ephesus  be¬ 
cause  their  preaching  diminiahed  the  sale  of 
idols.  When  the  people  of  Lystra  saw  the  lame 
man  healed  by  the  word  of  Paul,  they  shouted, 
"The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness 
of  men."  They  called  Barnabas  Jupiter  and 
Paul  Mercuriusand  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
offering  sacrifices  unto  them.  The  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  abound  in  references  which  show  how 
persistent  and  how  prevalent  idolatry  was.  The 
early  Christians  were  charged  with  Atheism 
because  they  bad  neither  images  nor  temples. 
Their  increase  in  numerical,  intellectual,  ard 
spiritual  power  wrought  such  a  change  that  in 
392  A.D.  it  was  a  violation  of  civil,  as  well  as 
of  divine  law  to  worship  images.  To  the  Church 
it  seemed  a  great  triumph.  To  the  devil  it  fur¬ 
nished  a  needed  opportunity  to  divert  what  be 
could  not  destroy.  The  Church  gradually  built 
temples  or  cathedrals  and  employed  images. 
Under  the  guise  of  Christian  worship  the  devil 
bad  restored  heathen  idolatry.  It  was  a  result 
which  might  easily  have  been  predicted.  Civil 
law  never  works  spiritual  regeneration.  It  be 
gets  hypocritical  fanatics.  The  Church  had  for 
gotte*'  that  "It  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
She  had  unsheathed  the  sword  which  the  Mas 
ter  bad  sheathed  in  Gethsemane.  By  690  A.D., 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  images,  had  become  so 
prevalent  in  the  Church  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  that  Mohammed  charged  them  with  being 
idolaters  and  heralded  himself  as  a  reformer. 
The  Mohammedan  scourge  would  never  have 
been  known  bad  the  early  Church  been  true  to 
her  Apostolic  Commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
and  to  the  first  three  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
She  then  sowed  the  wind  whose  whirlwind  she 
has  been  reaping  ever  since. 

Wlien  Comparative  Religion  shall  have  gath¬ 
ered  into  one  place  the  idols  of  the  world,  we 
shall  then  see  the  weird  features  of  those  images 
whose  gross  systems  of  worship  we  now  know, 
and  thus  possess  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  museums  of  the  world.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  having  done  with  one  set  of 
idols,  we  are  therefore  freed  from  and  forever 
done  with  idolatry.  There  is  a  majesty  about 
old  time  idolatry  which  at  least  clothes  it  with 
a  semblance  of  respectability.  Its  Images  were 
not  gods,  th«y  were  representations  of  gods. 
Behind  the  material  image  there  was  always 
a  spiritual  conception.  There  is  a  degeneracy 
about  the  idolatry  of  to  day  which  renders  it 
especially  contemptible.  We  have  been  emanci¬ 
pated  from  old  time  images,  but  we  have  been 
enslaved  by  lees  respectable  forms.  The  Century 
Dictionary  gives  this  comprehensive  and  accurate 
definition  of  an  idol :  "A  person  on  whom,  or 
a  thing  on  which,  the  affections  are  strongly 
set:  any  object  of  absorbing  devotion  other  than 
God  Himself.”  I  pity  the  aelf-teorthipper  more 
than  the  heathen  idolater.  He  has  a  smaller, 
meaner,  lees  inspiring  god.  Like  the  "Unjust 
Judge,"  "he  fears  not  God,  neither  regards 
man,"  and  is  only  moved  to  righteous  action  to 
conserve  hie  own  comfort.  Hie  neighbor’s  need 
will  not  get  him  out  of  bed  nights,  but  he  will 
get  up  to  help  him  lest  the  noise  wake  his  chil¬ 
dren,  not  because  such  a  thing  might  hurt  the 
children  but  because  their  cries  would  disturb 
his  serene  highness.  Abundant  crops  do  not 
stir  him  to  generous  gifts.  When  death  over¬ 
takes  him,  he  is  tearing  down  old  barns  to  build 
greater,  that  he  may  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  the  beggar  Lazarus  to  lie  at 
this  Dive’s  gate,  he’ll  get  no  crumbs.  Some¬ 
times  this  self-worshipper  is  as  grasping  as  a 
miser,  sometimes  as  lazy  as  a  tramp.  Some¬ 
times  his  methods  of  gratification  are  as  coarse 
as  the  hog’s,  sometimes  as  refined  as  esthetic 
taste  can  devise.  Seen  or  unseen,  offensive  or 


attractive,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail  are  all  there. 

It  may  be  witty  to  say  that  Israel  worshipped 
the  Golden  Calf  in  the  wilderness  and  has  wor¬ 
shipped  it  ever  since.  Permit  me  to  say,  very 
seriously,  that  there  are  Hebrews  in  whose  hands 
your  material  interests  would  be  quite  as  safe 
as  in  those  of  Gentiles.  Money  secures  comfort, 
power,  position.  Its  acquisition  and  retention 
requires  self-denial.  As  a  servant  about  the 
throne  it  is  efficient,  as  a  king  on  the  throne  it 
is  contemptible.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  because  you  possess  no  wealth, 
you  therefore  do  not  worship  it.  Its  actual 
possessors  are  few.  Its  worshippers  legion.  You 
do  not  have  to  own  an  idol  to  be  a  devout  wor¬ 
shipper  at  its  shrine.  Read  again  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  worshippers  at  the  Kaaba  in  the 
"Prince  of  India."  Then  ask  yourself  whether 
these  people  make  greater  sacrifices  in  their  pil¬ 
grimages,  and  are  more  devoted  to  that  stone, 
than  you  and  those  about  you  are  to  the  wealth 
you  seek,  or  which  others  possess  ? 

What  shall  I  say,  or  what  can  be  said  of  the 
Social-God  ?  Surely  it  is  the  most  fatuous  and 
frivolous  of  them  all.  Its  behests  as  to  fashion 
and  etiquette  are  rigorously  kept  by  millions 
who  are  certainly  careless  as  to  some  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  About  which  are  you  most 
eager,  to  have  your  name  among  the  Four  Hun¬ 
dred,  or  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life  ? 

A  SUNDAY  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful,  breezy  morning  as 
we  went  up  Henry  street  toward  the  Church  of 
the  Sea  and  Land. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  venerable  edi¬ 
fice,  "Dedicated  to  the  Worship  of  Almighty 
God,  A.D.  1819.”  Entering,  we  eat  down  in 
a  quiet  corner  and  listened  to  the  old  bell  ring¬ 
ing  out  the  invitation,  "Whosoever  will  may 
come,"  and  watching  the  worshippers  quietly 
take  their  seats.  * 

As  the  bell  ceased,  the  organ  took  up  the 
refrain,  the  young  pastor  entered  his  pulpit,  the 
music  glided  into  the  grand  old  doxology,  and 
we  lifted  our  hearts  in  "Praise  to  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow."  The  usual  service 
was  followed  by  a  clear,  forcible  sermon  from 
Jeremiah  i.  10,  and  as  the  practical  truths  were 
brought  out  we  felt  that  some  faithful  Jeremiahs 
still  live,  and  move  and  have  their  being  on 
this  earth. 

After  the  service  we  were  introduced  to  the 
minister.  Rev.  J.  H.  Dennison,  and  some  of  his 
faithful  helpers  and  were  greeted  by  them  very 
cordially. 

Two  o’clock  found  us  in  Ihe  Sunday-school- 
room,  listening  with  much  interest  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  class  of  young  girls,  whose  bright,  in¬ 
telligent  faces  showed  an  eager  response  to  the 
earnest  words  of  their  teacher,  as  she  gave  them 
some  rules  drawn  from  Paul’s  life  at  Corinth 
that  would  help  them  in  their  daily  life  and 
work. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  school,  a  few 
moments  were  spent  in  social  intercourse,  and 
then  the  pastor  and  his  good  assistants  adjourned 
to  the  study  in  the  tower  of  the  church,  for  a 
few  words  of  prayer  in  preparation  for  an  open- 
air  meeting  at  4  P.M. 

From  this  little  Bethel  we  went  with  them  to 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  church,  where  with  a 
portable  organ  and  a  cornet  to  lead  the  singing, 
they  held  a  simple  little  service.  When  the 
stirring  notes  of  "Jesus  Saves”  rang  out  on  the 
clear  air,  many  of  the  men  lounging  near  and 
the  children  with  whom  Henry  street  throngs, 
gathered  as  close  to  the  gates  as  they  could 
crowd  and  stood  there  quietly  listening.  After 
a  number  of  hymns  had  been  sung,  several  young 
men,  earnest  co-laborers  with  the  pastor,  one 
after  the  other,  spoke  a  few  earnest  words  to  the 
men  (mostly  young  men)  and  children  who 
composed  the  dense  throng  before  the  church. 
With  an  invitation  to  the  children  to  come  to 
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the  Sunday-Bchool-room  for  flowers,  and  to  the 
men  to  be  at  the  evening  service,  where  stereop* 
tiuon  pictures  were  to  be  shown,  we  adjourned 
to  the  primary  school  room  to  see  Mrs.  Rockwell 
•and  her  little  ones.  The  little  children  (all 
from  Jewish  homes),  flocked  in  as  soon  as  the 
•doors  were  opened  and  several  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  assisted  in  seating  them.  The  young  pian¬ 
ist  struck  the  chords  of  a  familiar  hymn,  and  the 
young  voices,  led  by  their  teacher,  rang  out 
joyously  with  the  praises  of  their  Messiah. 
For  half  an  hour,  song  followed  song;  then 
Mrs.  Rockwell  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  early 
years  of  Christ's  life,  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
a  sand  map.  More  singing  and  then  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  illustrated  on  the 
blackboard,  was  told  in  such  a  spirited  way, 
that  the  hundred  little  ones,  some  tiny  tots,  lis¬ 
tened  with  eager  interest.  A  short  prayer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prayer-hymn,  came  after  the  story, 
and  then  the  children  marched  out  to  music, 
«ach  one  receiving  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Such 
bright,  pretty  faces!  Such  glad,  happy  voices! 
May  they  become  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  King 
of  the  Jews. 

From  this  room  we  went  again  to  the  Tower 
study,  where  the  pastor  and  his  helpers  had  a 
quiet  hour  of  social  intercourse.  A  simple  tea 
wa'i  served  and  afterward,  still  sitting  round 
the  board,  a  silence  having  fallen  on  all,  the 
minister  read  from  hie  fiible:  “The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  We  seemed  scarcely  to 
need  the  comments  on  the  text,  given  in  gentle, 
earnest  tones,  for  we  felt  that  the  “kingdom 
of  heaven”  was  there.  Following  the  leader, 
each  one  present  repeated  a  verse  of  Scripture, 
and  then  bowed  their  heads,  while  heartfelt 
petitions  arose  for  a  blessing  on  the  services  to 
follow.  In  the  hush  that  fell  upon  us  in  that 
“upper  chamber,”  the  Lord  came  very  near, 
and  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  we  should  close 
with  “Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven ;”  yes, 
and  who  art  on  earth,  where  “two  or  three  are 
gathered  in  Thy  name.” 

Out  into  the  open  air  again,  with  organ  and 
cornet,  we  walked  down  to  Rutger’s  Park,  and 
found  an  audience  unbidden.  Once  more  led  by 
the  instruments,  those  Gospel  hymns  rang  out, 
and  as  before,  though  in  much  greater  num¬ 
bers,  the  people  “pressed  upon”  us  to  hear 
the  word  of  God.  They  heard  it  in  the  songs, 
and  in  the  burning  words  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  those  consecrated  young  men,  ministers  and 
laymen. 

Standing  there  under  the  sunset  sky,  watch 
ing  the  faces  of  men  and  women  thronging 
around  us,  and  listening  to  the  words  of  invita¬ 
tion  so  earnestly  given,  we  felt  (with  all  rever¬ 
ence  we  say  it),  that  down  there  in  Cherry 
street,  the  Dove  of  God  was  hovering  over  us 
and  the  Father  was  saying,  “These  are  my  be 
loved  eons,  hear  ye  them.  ’  ’ 

Quietly  the  crowd  scattered,  quietly  we  walked 
back  to  the  church,  and  as  we  entered,  heard 
again  the  glad  hymns  of  praise.  The  old  build¬ 
ing  was  well  filled,  many  of  the  audience  being 
from  the  class  who  seldom  darken  church  doors ; 
men,  women,  children,  listening  attentively  to 
the  short  prayer  uttered  in  simple  words  compre 
hensible  to  the  most  ignorant  listener;  to  the 
reading  of  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Luke,  and  to  the  applicition  of  the 
words  to  their  needs. 

The  stereopticon  helped  to  bring  out  the 
points  of  the  story  more  forcibly,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  as  the  minister  ceased  speak¬ 
ing,  and  the  last  picture  faded  slowljr  away. 
Then  the  lights  were  turned  on,  the  music  rolled 
up  from  the  organ  and  many  voices  joined 
heartily  in  “Throw  out  the  life  line.”  The 
pastor’s  benediction,  and  apparently,  the  divine 
services  of  tbisbless^  Sabbath  were  over.  But, 
no,  they  had  just  begun,  for  God  alone  knew  in 
how  many  hearts  divine  service  was  faintly  but 
truly  beginning. 

As  we  said  good-night  to  the  earnest  young 
pastor  and  turned  away  from  the  old  church, 
we  felt  that  it  had  been  indeed,  to  us,  “the 
house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven.” 

G.  F. 


Children’s  Department 


GOD  Wllili  UNDERSTAND. 

They  brought  their  flowers  to  the  altar. 

Blossoms  of  white  and  red ; 

Lilies  and  violets  and  roses 
The  sweetest  of  perfume  shed ; 

And  none  of  the  rich  and  mighty 
Who  lavished  their  gifts  that  day. 

Took  heed  of  a  child  among  them 
Who  timidly  pressed  her  way. 

She  crept  up  close  to  the  altar. 

And  there  ’neath  a  lily's  crown. 

With  tender,  reverent  Angers, 

She  laid  her  offering  doWn ; 

And  said  to  a  curious  question. 

As  the  flower  dropped  from  her  band, 

“  It  is  only  a  little  daisy ; 

But  God  will  understand.” 

Sweet,  childish  faith !  Oh,  teach  ns 
Oui  Uttle  best  to  give. 

Though  the  works  of  others  are  greater 
Than  the  humble  life  we  live  ; 

And  to  offer  our  grateful  service 
Forever  with  loving  hand. 

Safe  in  the  blessed  assurance 
That  God  will  understand* 

—Exchange. 

TAM-THE  TRAVELLING  DOG. 

“O,  father,  there’s  a  fox  terrier  dog  out  by 
the  barn  door,”  said  the  little  girl,  as  she  took 
her  pau  of  chicken  feed  from  the  table  in  the 
back  porch.  It  was  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  haying  time,  and  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  were  already  beginning  the  work  of  the  day. 

“Well,  Jackie,  we'll  go  out  and  look  after 
him,  ’  ’  said  the  father. 

It  seems  queer,  no  doubt,  that  the  father  called 
hie  little  girl  “Jackie."  but  as  he  had  no  boys 
and  as  his  one  little  girl  was  so  “handy”  about 
helping  him  with  the  “choree,”  he  called  her 
Jackie,  for  he  said  she  wai^as  good  as  a  boy  to 
help  carry  food  for'^the~chickena  and’t£e~calvM 
at  morning  and  evening  and  doing  other  things 
for  him. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  said  Jackie’s  father,  as 
he  looked  at  the  travel-stained  dog  crouching 
down  by  the  barn  door.  Tam  was  covered  with 
mud  and  blood,  he  had  evidently  been  in  a 
fight  somewhere.  “Let’s  drive  him  off,  Jackie,” 
said  the  father,  “we  don’t  want  to  harbor  run¬ 
away  dogs,  especially  one  which  shows  so  plainly 
that  he  has  been  in  some  bad  scrape.  ” 

But  Jackie  said,  “O,  please  let  me  keep  him, 
father.  I’ve  always  wanted  a  dog  so  much  and 
after  he  has  been  washed  in  the  brook  be  won’t 
look  so  dirty.  He’s  awfully  hungry,  too.  I 
know;  see  how  thin  he  is.  I’m  afraid  he  has 
not  had  anything  to  eat  for  a  long  time.” 

Jackie  ran  into  the  house  and  got  a  plate  of 
“left  overs”  from  the  pantry,  and  the  dog  had 
soon  eaten  every  scrap.  Then  he  looked  up  with 
a  show  of  gratitude  in  his  face,  gave  a  few 
happy  sounding  barks  and  the  little  girl  said, 
“Listen,  father,  the  dog  is  trying  to  say  ‘Thank 
you.’  In  a  very  short  time  the  little  girl  and 
the  dog  were  the  best  of  friends.  The  farm¬ 
house  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Niagara  Falls, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  country  all  around 
it. 

It  was  lucky  for  Tam  after  his  wanderings 
that  he  found  such  a  pleasant  and  hospitable 
home.  Runaways  seldom  fare  so  well. 

Tam  was  a  city  dog,  born  and  bred  in  the 
stable  and  his  only  outings  in  life  had  been  runs 
through  the  alley  on  which  the  stable  fronted. 
A  very  few  times  he  had  been  allowed  a  trip 
down  town,  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage 
with  the  coachman.  But  he  behaved  so  badly 
that  his  master  had  forbidden  any  more  trips  of 
that  kind.  He  felt  his  importance  so  much,  at 
being  raised  to  such  a  high  position  as  to  have 
a  seat  beside  the  coachman,  that  he  barked  and 
snarled  at  every  dog  pedestrian  he  met  He 
lost  his  lofty  place,  however,  by  making  him¬ 
self  so  disagreeable. 

One  hot  day,  when  Tam^and  his  dog  friends 


were  panting  and  talking  to  each  other  about 
the  distressing  weather,  the  gentleman  came 
into  the  stable  and  told  the  coachman  that  he 
was  going  to  ship  the  horses  and  the  dogs  in  a 
horse  palace  car  to  the  country.  After  he  had 
gone  out,  the  one  dog  that  had  been  to  the 
country  the  summer  before,  told  all  the  other 
dogs  what  a  beautiful  time  he  had  had,  and 
what  long  runs  there  were  by  the  roadside  and 
through  the  meadows,  and  on  hot  da>’S  what 
fun  he  had  bad  wading  through  the  brooks. 
Now  Tam  did  not  like  to  have  any  other  dog 
know  more  than  he  did,  and  although  be  had 
never  heard  of  the  country  before,  he  threw  up 
his  bead  and  said,  “Of  course,  of  course,  I 
know  all  about  it” 

After  the  horses  and  the  coachman  and  the 
dogs  had  all  got  on  board  the  palace  car  at 
Chicago,  and  the  train  was  under  way,  Tam 
thought  “what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  take  a  jour¬ 
ney.”  When  the  doors  were  open  in  the  car  he 
would  run  and  look  out  and  admire  the  country 
about  Tam  had  a  special  aversion  to  black 
dogs  and  at  a  station  which  the  train  was  pass¬ 
ing  he  chanced  to  see  one  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  door  being  open,  he  sprung  out  of  the  train 
and  on  to  the  platform  before  the  coachman  was 
aware  of  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Time,  tide  and  railroad  trains  wait  for  nobody. 
Tam  thought  probably  that  he  was  of  such  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  train  would  wait  for  him  to 
have  a  fight  with  the  black  dog,  but  after  he  had 
run  after  the  dog,  which  got  out  of  his  way  most 
speedily,  and  his  master  bad  struck  at  Tam  with 
his  heavy  cane,  he  thought  he  would  return  to 
the  palace  car  and  his  old  friends.  But  the  train 
and  the  old  tried  friends  were  out  of  eight  and 
hearing,  and  Tam  started  on  a  run  to  overtake 
them.  He  thought  any  dog  so  nimble  and  smart 
as  he  was  could  get  back  to  his  place,  but  the 
poor  fellow  saw  no  train,  and  after  a  long  run  in 
the  woods  he  met  some  boys.  Boys  were  Tam’s 
abomination,  but  in  this  boys  were  more  to 
blame  than  he  was,  for  in  his  city  home  they 
used  to  get  up  on  the  fence  where  he  could  not 
reach  them  and  throw  sticks  and  stones  down  at 
him  and  call  him  names,  which  Tam  did  not 
like.  The  boys  had  a  dog  with  them  which  Tam 
instantly  challenged  to  fight  him,  but  the  dog 
was  more  than  a  match  for  him  and  whipped 
him  most  unmercifully,  so  that  be  soon  struck 
off  through  a  piece  of  woods  to  get  out  of  his 
way,  which  brought  him  at  nightfall  to  Jackie’s 
father’s  barn. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  rainfall  and  Tam  got 
covered  with  mud,  and  when  be  also  saw  the 
blood  on  him  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
fight,  he  felt  disgraced  and  ashamed.  He  was 
very  hungry,  too,  and  thought  of  the  nice  box 
of  luncheon  be  had  left  in  the  cars,  which  the 
other  dogs  were  enjoying  at  that  very  time. 
Why  did  he  do  such  a  foolish  thing  as  to  jump 
off  the  train  because  he  saw  a  black  dog  f 
He  thought  what  a  foolish  dog  he  had  been,  and 
he  bad  come  to  a  place  in  his  dog  life  when  he 
confessed  to  himself  that  he  was  not  a  wise  dog 
at  all,  and  knew  but  precious  little  of  the  world 
and  what  was  best  for  dogs.  O,  if  he  could 
only  get  back  to  his  good  old  friends!  When 
he  saw  the  little  girl  he  thought  at  once  that 
he  would  be  cared  for.  Tam  liked  little  girls. 
There  was  a  lovely  little  girl  who  lived  across 
the  street  from  his  city  home  and  Jackie  looked 
something  like  her,  so  his  dog  heart  went  right 
out  to  his  new  friend.  The  father  said,  “Look 
out,  Jackie,  that  the  strange  dog  does  not  bite 
you.”  Tam  quite  resented  this,  he  would  not 
bite  that  dear  little  girl,  no  indeed,  not  he. 
He  let  her  wash  the  blood  and  mud  off 
him,  in  the  pretty  brook  in  the  pasture  and 
never  gave  a  whine.  From  that  day  out  Jackie 
and  Tam  became  the  best  of  friends. 

Tam  often  wonders  how  his  city  friends  are, 
and  whether  they  had  a  pleasant  time  in  the 
country  and  got*back  to  the  city  all  right.  And 
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they  in  turn  often  say  to  each  other:  *‘What 
do  you  euppoae  has  become  of  lam  V  ’  What  a 
pity  dogs  cannot  write  their  language  to  each 
other  as  they  speak  it  when  they  are  together. 
If  they  could  they  would  receive  a  good  long 
letter  from  Tam,  I  know.  Scban  Txall  Psrbt. 


DATIE’8  SURGICAL  HINT. 

“Davie,  I  think  I  left  my  spectacles  up 
stairs,’’  said  grandpa,  after  he  had  searched 
the  sitting-room  for  his  accustomed  helpers. 

“Oh,  dear  I’’  began  Davie,  who  always  thought 
it  a  great  nuisance  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  un¬ 
less  he  wanted  something  for  himself,  and 
couldn’t  get  anyone  to  go.  But,  before  he  had 
finished  his  grumbling  sentence,  little  Lillie  had 
deposited  her  lapful  of  patchwork  on  the  sofa, 
and,  with  a  cheery  “I’ll  get  them,  grandpa,’’ 
was  on  her  way  up-stairs. 

“Davie,  you  forgot  to  put  your  tools  away,’’ 
mamma  said,  a  little  later. 

“Oh,  dear!  It’s  such  a  bother  to  put  every¬ 
thing  away!’’  fretted  Davie.  “Can’t  I  leave 
them  where  they  are  till  to-morrow,  for  I  want 
to  use  them  again  ?’’ 

“No;  I  want  them  put  away  at  once, ’’ said 
mamma,  in  such  a  decided  tone  that  Davie 
knew  she  reqnired  instant  obedience. 

“Oh,  dear !  I  never  can  learn  this  long  lesson  !’’ 
he  grumbled,  that  evening,  when  he  eat  down 
to  prepare  hie  recitation  for  the  next  day.  “It’s 
such  a  lot  of  work  to  translate  all  the  sentences !’’ 

Dr.  Morton  had  dropped  in  for  a  little  chat 
with  Davie’s  father;  and  he  looked  up,  as  he 
heard  the  impatient  exclamation. 

“What  do  you  think  I  have  been  doing  to-day, 
Davie  ?’’ 

“What,  sir?’’  asked  Davie,  glad  of  a'di version 
from  his  books. 

“Breaking  a  little  girl’s  arm.’’ 

“Do  you  mean  mending  it,  doctor  ?’’  asked 
Davie,  thinking  that  the  doctor  had  made  a 
mistake. 

“No;  I  broke  it,’’  answered  the  doctor. 
“Some  time  ago  this  little  girl  broke  her  arm, 
and  it  was  very  badly  set,  and  had  been  so  stiff 
ever  since  that  she  could  not  use  it  as  she 
wanted  to.  She  makes  lace  very  cleverly,  and 
her  earnings  have  been  a  great  help  to.the  fam¬ 
ily;  but  since  her  arm  was  burt^she  had  not 
been  able  to  work  at  all.  We  held  a  consulta¬ 
tion  at  the  hospital  to-day,  and  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  help  the  child  would-be  to  break 
her  arm  again  and  reset  it.’’ 

“I  think  I’d  rather  never  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  than  have  that  done!’’  exclaimed  Davie. 

“Why,  that’s  unfortunate!’’  remarked  the 
doctor.  “I’ve  been  thinking  that  there  is  a 
bone  about  you  that  ought  to  be  broken  very 
soon,  if  you  expect  to  become  an  active  man. 
I’ve  been  meaning  to  mention  it^to|you  for  some 
time.’’ 

Davie  turned  pale.  He  was  not.at  all  fond  of 
bearing  pain. 

“Where  is  the  btme  f ’’  he  asked,  with  a  fright¬ 
ened  tremor  in  hia  voice.  “Will^you  have  to 
break  it  7“ 

“No;  I  can’t  very  well  break  it  for  you, ’’ 
answered  the  doctor.  “You  can  break  it  for 
yourself  better  than  any  one  can  break  it  for 
you.  It  is  called  the  Maxy  bone.  ’  ’’ 

“Oh,  that  is  what  you  mean !’’ 

And  be  was  so  relieved  that  he  smiled  at  the 
doctor’s  words. 

“Yea,  my  boy;  that  is  the  bone  I  mean;  and 
it  is  a  bone  you  ought  to  break  very  soon,  if 
you  ever  expect  to  be  of  any  use  in  this  world. 
It  will  take  a  pretty  determined  effort  to  break 
it,  for  it’a  one  of  the  toughest  ones  I  know 
anything  about;  but  you  can  break  it  if  you 
make  the  effort.  Will  you  try 
“Yes,  sir,  I  will,’’  promised  Davie,  manfullly, 
his  face  flushed  with  mortification  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  earned  a  reputation  for  lasinees. — 
The  Watchman. 


THE  COMPANY  WHO  TRY. 

Tes,  I  love  the  little  winner. 

With  the  medal  and  the  mark ; 

H«  has  gained  the  prise  he  sought  for. 

He  is  Jorons  as  a  lark. 

Every  one  will  haste  to  praise  him. 

He  is  on  the  honor  list ; 

I’ve  a  tender  thought,  my  darlings. 

For  the  one  who  tried  and  missed. 

One  7  Ah  me  I  they  count  by  thousands. 

Those  who  have  not  gained  the  race. 
Though  they  did  their  best  and  fairest. 

Striving  for  the  winner's  place 
Only  few  can  reach  the  laurel. 

Many  see  their  chance  flit  by ; 

I've  a  tender  thought,  my  darlings. 

For  the  earnest  band  who  try. 

'Tis  the  trying  that  is  noble. 

If  you're  made  of  sterner  stuff 
Than  the  laggards  who  are  daunted 
When  the  bit  of  road  is  rough. 

All  will  praise  the  happy  winners. 

But  when  they  have  hurried  by, 

I've  a  song  to  cheer,  my  darlings. 

The  great  company  who  try. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 


THE  KITTEN  WITH  A  HEN  MOTHER. 

It  was  during  my  last  year’s  residence  on  our 
Burlington  County  farm,  that  1  had  the  rare 
opportunity  of  making  the'following  interesting 
observation : 

One  of  our  barnyard  fowls  bad  been  laying  her 
daily  egg  in  an  unused  manger,  which  she  bad 
evidently  selected  as  a  hatching  place,  and  she 
was  now  ready  to  begin  the  ordained  three 
weeks’  labor  of  “sitting.’’  At  thin  same  time, 
the  barn  cat  had  found  this  same  manger  very 
inviting  for  her  hourb  of  rep<lie,  and  it  thus 
happened  that  Tabby  and  old  Cluck  had  become 
friends,  and  agreed  to  occupy  the  manger  in 
joint  possession.  Things  went  along  smoothly 
in  this  unique  but  happy  family  for  several  days, 
during  which  the  hen  faithfully  plucked  her 
breast,  feathered  her  nest,  and  no  doubt  be 
lieved  that  she  was  hatching,  while  in  truth  her 
ova  were  but  stale  nest  eggs  from  which  all  the 
warmth  of  hendom  could  never  educe  a  chick. 
Still  she  sat  and  smiled,  plucked  her  breast  and 
turned  her  eggs,  while  pussy  came  and  went  at 
will,  spending  at  least  half  her  time  with  the 
ben,  and  in  as  close  proximity  as  if  they  bad 
been  sister  cats.  But  the  three  weeks  hatching 
process  was  destined  to  be  very  much  shortened. 

It  was,  in  fact,  nearer  three  days  than  three 
weeks,  when  the  hen  awoke  one  bright  morning 
to  find  the  nest  filled  with  young.  Young  what  f 
Perhaps  she  thought  they  were  chickens,  but  if 
she  was  wise  enough  to  know  the  truth,  she  was 
not  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  it,  for  she  in¬ 
nocently  assumed  that  they  were  chickens,  and 
her  own  offspring;  whereas,  and  of  a  truth, 
they  were  pussy’s  dear  little  kittens. 

The  cat  and  the  ben,  however,  seemed  to  re¬ 
member  their  compact.  They  were  friends,  and 
friends  they  remained,  notwithstanding  the 
advent  of  children,  the  maternity  of  which  was 
equally  claimed  by  the  biped  and  the  quadruped. 
Nay,  their  bond  of  friendship  seemed  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  union  of  their  efforts  to 
give  the  little  ones  a  proper  bringing  up.  In¬ 
exorable  fate,  however,  decreed  that  the  poor 
little  kittens  should  have  no  natural  mother. 
About  the  time  it  was  possible  for  them  to  live 
without  her,  an  accident  caused  the  death  of  the 
old  cat,  and  a  home  was  found  for  all  but  one. 
To  that  one  the  hen  devoted  her  undivided  at¬ 
tention  for  the  whole  summer,  and  so  assidu¬ 
ously  that  the  kitten  must  surely  have  believed 
the  hen  to  be  her  true  and  natural  mother. 

The  hen  going  about  between  the  house  and 
bam,  clucking  for  the  kitten,  was  indeed  a 
funny  sight,  and  attracted  very  general  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  equally  remarkable  to  see  the 
kitten  run  to  her  when  she  made  the  peculiar 
call  that  chickens  so  well  understand  means 
something  to  eat.  At  night  and  during  the 
resting  hours  of  the  daytime,  kittie  would  crawl 
under  the  warm  wings  of  her  foster  mother,  and 


the  brooding  hen  and  her  nestling  kitten  were 
happy  and  contented,  little  dreaming  and  caring¬ 
less  that  they  were  so  far  from  being  related  to 
each  other. — N.  RoeBradner,  M.D.,  in  Our  Ani¬ 
mal  Friends. 


HARVEST  CUSTOMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

August  is  the  English  month  of  harvest. 
Lammas  Day  (August  1st),  is  really  “Loaf- 
mass’’  Day.  It  is  so  called  becaues  a  loaf  of 
bread,  made  from  the  first  ripe  corn,  was  used, 
in  old  times,  in  the  service  of  the  Mass.  St. 
Roch’s  Day  (August  16th)  is  the  harvest  home 
day.  but  is  not  largely  observed.  In  some  out 
of- the- way  places,  however,  the  old  customs  still 
remain,  and  are  very  queer  and  interesting. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  “kern -supper’’  is  given  by 
the  farmer  to  his  laborers,  after  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  reaping.  When  the  sickle  is  laid  down, 
and  the  last  sheaf  of  corn  set  on  end,  the 
reapers  shout  out,  in  a  chorus,  that  they  have 
“got  the  kern’’  and  a  fantastic  image,  called 
the  “kern  baby,’’  dressed  in  a  white  dress  and 
colored  ribbons,  is  hoisted  at  the  top  of  a  pole, 
and  carried  by  the  tallest  man  of  the  lot.  The 
rest  join  hands  and  circle  round  the  “kern  baby’’ 
and  then  march  to  the  barn  with  it,  where  it  is 
set  on  high,  overlooking  the  tables  where  the 
harvest  supper  is  spread. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  pretty  much  the  same 
custom,  but  the  “kern  baby’’  there  is  dressed) 
more  like  a  doll,  and  is  called  “the  maiden.’’ 
The  youngest  girl  in  the  harvest  field  cuts  it  and 
dresses  it.  Its  head  is  made  out  of  oat  ears ;  a 
broad,  blue  ribbon  is  tied  round  its  neck ;  and 
a  skirt  of  white  paper  completes  its  cosume.  Id 
the  northeast  of  Scotland  the  last  sheaf  is  used 
as  a  “kern  baby’’  and  is  called  the  “cailleach” 
or  old  woman.  It  is  dressed  in  a  white  cap, 
a  little  shawl  around  the  shoulders,  a  dress  like 
an  old  woman’s,  and  an  apron  turned  up  tD 
make  a  sort  of  pocket,  which  is  stuffed  full  of 
bread  and  cheese.  At  the  harvest  feast,  the 
“cailleach’’  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  everyone  does  her  honor. 

In  Cornwall,  the  last  sheaf  is  called  the 
“neck’’  and  is  gaily  decorated  with  ribbons. 
In  Devonshire,  it  is  twisted  up  into  a  curious 
figure  called  a  “knack’’  and  is  brought  home 
with  great  rejoicing,  hung  up  over  the  farmer’s 
stable,  and  kept  there  until  the  next  harvest 
time.  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  part  with  it. 
The  reapers  sing,  as  they  bring  it  in : 

“  A  knack  I  a  knack  1  a  knack ! 

Well  cut,  well  bound,  well  shocked  I" 

The  blowing  of  horns  and  ringing  of  bells  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  time  is  still  kept  up  in  Yorkshire 
and  Hertfordshire.  There  are  many  harvest 
songs,  especially  one  which  is  sung  when  the 
last  load  is  driven  to  the  barn : 

**  Harvest-home  1  Harvest-home  1 
We've  plowed,  we've  sowed. 

We've  reaped,  we've  mowed. 

We've  brought  home  every  load. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  harvest-home." 

BABE  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

A  postage  stamp  collection  of  aize  and  impor¬ 
tance  greater  than  London  has  ever  seen  was  ex¬ 
hibited  lately  in  that  city  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Philatelic  Societies  of  London  and  Provinces, 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  The  collec¬ 
tion  was  valued  at  over  d£500^000,  and  collectors 
from  all  over  the  world  were  represented. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Postmaster  General), 
Duke  of  York,  his  uncle,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  chief  commis¬ 
sioners  from  all  the  colonies  were  among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

A  complete  collection  of  uncancelled  English 
stamps  attracted  much  attention.  Among  the 
rarities  two  stamps  from  the  island  of  Mauritua 
excited  the  envy  and  desire  of  all  spectators  as 
the  rarest  in  the  world. 

There  are  only  seventeen  of  these  stamps  in 
existence,  for  when  it  was  discovered  that  by 
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•oversight  only  Post  Office  was  printed  and  the 
word  stamp  left  out,  the  die  was  destroyed.  The 
last  two  of  them  that  were  offered  for  sale 
brought,  it  is  said,  £1600. 

The  Government  of  Newfoundland  had  sent 
fourteen  stamps  which  were  issued  for  the  four 
hundredth  celebration  of  the  landing  of  John 
-Cabot  on  Cape  Bonavista  on  June  17th,  1497. 
One  of  the  stamps  (one  cent)  bears  the  likeness 
•of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her 
reign,  and  that  of  the  above  mentioned  discov¬ 
erer.  Others  have  representations  of  Cabot’s 
ship,  “The  Matthew,’’  of  a  hunt,  Bshing,  seal- 
catching,  mining,  forests,  of  Cape  Bonavista, 
etc.  The  highest  in  value  (sixty  cents)  has  the 
portrait  of  Columbus. 

These  very  artistic  stamps  have  been  engraved 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  by  the 
same  process  as  our  bank  notes,  a  steel  engraving 
of  beautiful  coloring.  The  result  is  the  finest 
work  ever  produced  by  our  modern  printing. 

HOW  INDIAN  NAMES  CHANGE. 

In  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Indian  Names 
by  a  writer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  we  are 
told  how  an  Indian  boy  changes  his  name  from 
time  to  time.  For  example,  he  may  see  a  bear 
snd  run  screaming  to  the  tepee.  The  folks  all 
laugh  at  him,  and  call  him  Runs-from-a-bear. 
Later  on  he  may  become  the  possessor  of  an 
unruly  pony  which  he  fears  to  ride,  and  become 
known  as  Afraid  of-his  horse.  Or,  he  may 
mount  a  horse  from  which  another  Indian  has 
been  thrown,  and  he  then  is  spoken  of  as 
Rides-the  horse.  Further  on  he  becomes  a  great 
hunter  and  kills  five  bears,  and  they  call  him 
Five-bears,  and  when  he  slays  another  his  name 
changes  to  Six-bears.  Ue  may  perform  a  valiant 
•deed  in  battle  and  ride  his  horse  through  the 
camp  of  his  enemy,  for  which  he  is  dubbed 
Charges  through  the  camp.  During  the  conflict 
he  may  kill  one  of  the  enemy.  If  his  victim  is 
the  only  one  slain  he  is  called  Kills  the-enemy. 
But  if  others  fall  the  one  he  has  killed  must  be 
described,  as  Kills  the  one  with  -  the  big-knee. 
If  he  braids  in  his  hair  a  yellow  feather  which 
he  has  plucked  from  the  tail  of  an  eagle  he  may 
be  called  Elagle-tail,  Eagle  feather.  Yellow-tail 
or  Yellow-feather.  If  he  gives  it  to  his  friend 
he  will  be  named  Qives-feather,  but  if  he  refuses 
to  part  with  it  his  name  will  change  to  Keeps- 
iiia- feather.  Or  he  may  obtain  his  name  from 
«ome  other  object. 

If  he  is  accusomed  to  ride  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  “calico’’  horse  he  may  be  called 
Spotted  horse,  but  if  his  horse  has  a  short  tail 
he  will  be  known  as  Bobtail -horse.  The  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  known  by  all  the  foregoing 
names.  His  enemies  in  the  tribe  will  continue 
to  speak  of  him  as  Long-ears,  Runs  from  a- bear 
or  Afraid  of-his  horse,  while  his  friends  will 
call  him  Rides-the-horse,  Six-bears,  or  Kills- 
the-enemy.  For  this  reason  it  occurs  that  if 
you  speak  of  the  Indian  in  the  presence  of 
certain  members  of  the  tribe  and  call  him  Six- 
bears  they  will  laugh  at  you  and  say:  “That  not 
his  name;  his  name  Runs  from-a  bear. ’’  But  if 
you  speak  of  him  to  certain  others  as  Runs- 
from  a  bear  they  will  scowl  and  say;  “That  not 
his  name;  his  name  Killa-the-enemy. ’* 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  names 
are  nothing,  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  the 
practice  of  converting  them  into  English  appears 
ominently  unwise.  It  is  certain  that  the  name 
on  the  roll  of  the  agency  is  the  interpretation  of 
only  one  of  the  Indian’s  several  “names. ’’  A 
short  Indian  name  in  their  own  verncular,  or 
a  syllable  or  two  of  a  long  one,  if  euphonious 
and  pronounceable,  as  they  usually  are,  will 
answer  quite  well  for  a  family  name,  but  the 
translations  are  never  satisfactory,  and  cannot 
he  too  strongly  condemned. —Exchange. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  SECRETARY  SEWARD. 

Major  G.  F.  Robinson,  the  only  person  on. 
the  Pacific  Coast  who  has  had  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  Congress  for  a  meritorious  act,  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  who  has  a  geld  medal  given  by 
Congress  for  bravery,  and  one  of  but  two  men 
who  were  ever  promoted  at  once  from  private  to 
Major  in  the  United  States  army,  lives  quietly 
in  Pomona  with  his  family  among  the  orange 
groves  and  on  an  avenue  of  palms. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  shot  to  death  in  Ford’s  Theatre  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  April  14th,  1866,  and,  when,  but  for 
a  change  of  plans,  ^neral  U.  S.  Grant  would 
doubtless  also  have  been  killed.  Major  Robin¬ 
son,  unarmed  and  unprepared,  grappled  with  the 
armed  and  desperate  assassin,  Lewis  Payne,  in 
the  darkened  sick-room  of  Secaetary  Seward. 

Major  Robinson  has  studiously  avoided  through 
some  thirty  years  interviews  by  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers.  Recently,  however,  he  per¬ 
mitted  an  interview  by  a  fellow  townsman  and  a 
personal  friend.  “I  have  never  known,’’  said 
Major  Robinson,  “how  I  came  to  be  detailed  to 
act  as  nurse  at  the  home  of  Secretary  Ueward  in 
April,  1865.  I  bad  been  confined  to  the  hospital 
for  several  months  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  my  leg. 

“The  evening  of  April  14th  was  beautiful  and 
clear.  At  a  little  before  10  P.M.,  when  the  Sec¬ 
retary  was  sleeping  easily,  the  house  was  closed 
for  the  night.  Mrs.  Seward  bad  gone  to  her 
sleeping-room.  Frederick  Seward,  second  son 
of  the  Secretary,  had  retired.  Miss  Fannie 
Seward,  a  daughter,  and  I  sat  in  the  sick  cham¬ 
ber  on  the  third  floor.  Miss  Seward  was  near 
the  bed.  Her  father  lay  propped  up  in  bed. 
Just  before  10  the  sound  of  a  man  was  heard 
down  in  the  iiall.  It  was  afterward  learned  that 
the  porter  saw  a  tall  young  man  on  horseback 
dash  up  to  the  stone  curbing.  He  claimed  to  be 
Dr.  Verdis’  assistant,  and  pushed  his  way  into 
the  house.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  the  assassin 
in  the  house  was  when  the  front  door  closed. 
Mies  Seward  heard  the  sound  of  some  one  com¬ 
ing  heavily  up  the  front  stairs  and  remarked 
upon  the  carelessness  of  any  one  who  would  so 
noisily  approach  a  sick  chamber.  At  the  top  of 
the  stairway  Frederick  Seward  met  the  sup¬ 
posed  messenger. 

“  ’What  is  it?’  asked  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  low 
tone. 

“  ‘Dr.  Verdis  sent  me  with  this  medicine  for 
Secretary  Seward,’  was  the  man’s  reply.  ’It 
must  be  taken  immediately.  I  am  the  doctor’s 
student  and  must  tell  Mr.  Seward  bow  and  when 
to  take  the  medicine.’ 

“Frederick  answered  that  he  would  see  if  his 
father  was  awake.  Then  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  Secretary’s  room  and  tiptoed  over  to  the  bed 
where  his  father  lay.  He  went  back  and  re¬ 
marked  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  patient  at 
that  hour.  As  he  spoke  he  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him.  In  a  trice  there  came  the  sound  of 
blows,  as  if  one  bad  been  struck  by  a  rattan. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  I  sprang  from  my 
chair,  threw  open  the  hall  door  in  time  to  see 
a  very  tall,  powerful,  beardless  man  about  to 
open  it  himself,  and  back  of  him  Frederick 
^ward,  covered  with  blood  from  wounds  on  bis 
head. 

“The  stranger  jumped  through  the  door  at  me. 

I  saw  a  knife  flash  in  the  feeble  gaslight.  He 
dealt  me  an  awful  blow  on  the  scalp  and  fore¬ 
head.  I  fell  backward,  while  blood  started 
down  my  face  and  beard.  The  stranger,  wear¬ 
ing  a  long  light-colored  overcoat,  a  slouch  hat 
and  cavalry  boots,  gave  Miss  Seward  (who  had 
taken  alarm  and  started  to  call  for  help)  a  thrust 
that  threw  her  aside.  He  pounced  upon  the 
bedside.  The  assassin  had  his  now  broken 
navy  pistol  in  his  left  hand  and  a  long,  heavy 
knife  in  his  right.  He  leaned  over  and  across^ 


the  bed,  and,  placing  his  pistol  on  Secretary 
Seward’s  chest,  struck  madly  and  frantically  at 
the  head  and  neck.  I  saw,  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  asMSsin 
strike  at  the  Secretary’s  head,  and  lay  open  a 
gash  in  his  right  cheek  and  in  the  side  of  his 
neck.  I  leaped  upon  the  bed  beside  the  stranger 
from  the  rear,  caught  his  arm  as  his  right  hand 
gripped  the  knife  for  a  surer  and  more  powerful 
stroke,  and  thus  diverted  the  blade.  The  knife 
went  into  the  Secretary’s  neck  on  the  side  near¬ 
est  to  us  as  I  pulled  him  from  the  bed. 

“Then  began  a  terrific  hand-to-hand  grapple. 
The  assassin  gave  me  a  deep  cut  in  the  right 
shoulder  as  I  pulled  him  backward  from  the  bed. 
A  second  later  he  gave  me  another  cut  In  a 
twinkling  he  turned  on  me  with  the  ferocity  of 
an  enraged  tiger,  while  Secretary  Seward  rolled 
off  the  further  side  of  the  bed.  The  assassin 
struck  at  me  several  times,  once  giving  me  a 
slash  in  the  left  shoulder.  I  clinched  my  arms 
about  him  with  my  utmost  strength,  while  he 
was  trying  to  force  me  away  so  that  he  could 
use  his  arms  either  to  thrust  his  bloody  knife 
into  me  or  to  beat  me  into  insensibility  by  blows 
with  his  big  pistol.  Meanwhile  Miss  Seward 
bad  pushed  up  the  window  in  the  sick-room  and 
had  screamed  ’Murder I  Murder!’  Although 
weak  from  my  hospital  experience  and  my  use  of 
crutches  for  six  months  previous  I  was  naturally 
a  strong  young  man  at  the  time. 

“My  antagonist  vainly  tried  to  raise  his  hands 
to  beat  or  stab  me.  He  suddenly  dropped  his 
pistol  and  tried  to  push  me  from  him  or  to 
throw  me.  I  clung  to  the  man  with  even  greater 
intensity.  All  I  saw  was  my  desperate  big  antag¬ 
onist  and  that  knife  blade.  I  grasped  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  right  wrist.  He  ceased  for  a  brief  second 
his  stabbing  tactics  and  tried  to  throw  me. 
Then,  summing  all  my  strength,  I  tried  to  throw 
him.  My  wounded  leg  gave  way  and  I  partially 
staggered.  The  assassin  made  a  vain  snatch  at 
my  throat. 

“The  despair  of  the  moment  brought  back  my 
full  strength  snd  I  tnpped  the  villain  somewhat 
off  bis  feet  While  I  had  him  in  that  position 
I  urged  him  a  few  feet  across  the  room  toward 
the  hall  door.  When  we  were  about  half  way 
across  the  room  and  in  fierce  grapple  I  felt 
some  one  taking  bold  of  me  from  behind.  It 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  here  was  an  accom¬ 
plice  of  the  murderer.  Then  I  saw  in  the  dim 
light  that  it  was  Major  Seward  He  had 
heard  his  sister’s  shrieks,  bad  sprung  out  of 
bed  and  had  come  into  ‘his  father’s  room  to 
find,  as  he  first  thought,  two  drunken  soldiers 
scuffling  in  the  darkness. 

“I  called  to  him:  ’Hold  that  man’s  hand; 
get  that  knife;’  but  the  Major  reached  around 
me  from  behind  and  he  got  his  hands  on  the 
assassin’s  shoulders,  so  as  to  push  him  along 
through  the  hall  door.  The  assassin  came 
against  the  woodwork  of  the  do(»  and  thereby 
regained  a  firm  footing.  Aa  quick  as  lightning 
be  freed  himself  from  my  grasp  and  gave  Major 
Seward  several  stabs  about  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  bounded  down  the  stairs.  Mr.  Han¬ 
sel,  a  messenger  in  the  State  Department,  was 
running  down  the  stairs  to  get  help.  The  fellow 
overtook  Mr.  Hansel  and  gave  him  a  slash  down 
the  back.  Then  the  assassin  went  out  of  the 
front  door  like  a  rocket,  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
and,  striking  his  spurs  into  his  horse’s  flanks, 
was  off  in  the  darkness. 

“The  whole  affair  occupied  probably  not  over 
three  minutes.  When  the  assaasin  was  gone  I 
turned  to  find  Secretary  Seward  on  the  carpet  at 
the  further  side  of  the  bed.  His  daughter  was 
bending  over  him.  The  Secretary  was  bleeding 
profusely.  The  pool  of  blood  in  which  he  lay, 
the  gaping  gash  in  his  cheek,  the  wound  in  his 
neck,  and  his  ghastly  pale  face,  all  made  a  dread¬ 
ful  sight.  We  lifted  the  patient  to  his  bed  and 
found  that  hie  heart  still  beat,  although  he 
seAiTted  to  be  pulseless.’’ — Boston  Advertiaer. 
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Alaska. — When  Judge  Brady  visited  the  Mis¬ 
sion  House  last  spring,  he  interested  us  all  very 
much  in  Alaska,  where  he  had  been  for  many 
years,  and  naturally  it  seemed  that  he  would 
be  an  excellent  man  for  Governor,  and  we  are  of 
course  gratihed  that  he  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  in 
such  a  position  a  man  of  high  Christian  charac 
ter  and  who  knows  the  country  thoroughly. 
“Hurrah  for  the  plucky  newsboy!”  writes  a 
classmate.  “John  Green  Brady  was  once  a 
newsboy  in  New  York  city,  and  was  sent  West 
by  a  society.  Judge  Green  gave  “Jack”  a 
chance,  and  the  lad  rang  his  way  through  Yale 
College.  We  were  in  the  same  class  in  Semin¬ 
ary,  and  Brady  helped  the  waifs  up  every  chance 
he  got  He  went  to  Alaska,  found  a  chance  to 
help  the  good  work  and  has  been  appointed 
Go’^ernor.  ’  ’ 

The  August  number  of  The  North  Star  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  retiring  Governor  as  well 
as  of  the  new  one.  It  says:  “We  witnessed  the 
retirement  of  Governor  Sheakley  from  the  office 
which  he  has  filled  so  successfully  and  with  so 
much  honor.  He  has  been  a  warm  friend  to 
schools  and  missions  in  the  Territory.  We  es¬ 
teem  him  highly  as  a  personal  friend,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  think  of  losing  him  as  a 
neighbor.  Our  warmest  wishes  for  your  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  will  follow  you  wherever  you 
go.  Governor.  As  long  as  we  must  part  with  a 
good  Governor,  we  are  glad  that  such  a  worthy 
successor  takes  his  p'ace.  ’  ’ 

From  Jackson,  Alaska,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland 
wrote  in  May :  “I  have  not  much  to  report,  the 
Home  being  closed  for  so  long.  I  have  kept  five 
children  in  my  family  because  they  bad  no  otner 
home.  As  to  two  of  them  who  were  grown  up. 

In  Its  Worst  Form 

Severe  Case  of  Dyspepsia  Cured  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“  I  was  troubled  for  many  years  with  dyspepsia  in 
its  worst  form  and  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  I  am  now  able  to  eat  without  distreas  and 
enjoy  three  meals  a  day.  I  can  do  my  own  work 
and  entertain  my  friends  and  I  owe  it  all  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”  Mbs.  Lauba  M.  Jackson,  Bennetts- 
burg,  N.  T. 

**  I  was  troubled  with  dyspepsia  and  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  I  lived  iu  misery  and  did  not  expect 
I  could  ever  be  cured.  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  able 
to  eat  without  distress;  am  now  entirely  well.” 
F.  B.  Limbebgbb,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  ®®”pa'rma 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hood*s  Pills  loaaneaa**^  cents.*** 


I  have  been  much  troubled.  I  knew  not  what 
was  to  become  of  them  when  it  was  time  for  me 
to  go  away;  but  I  have  been  relieved  of  thin 
anxiety  by  seeing  them  both  married  to  worthy 
young  men.  One  is  a  member  of  our  church 
and  the'other  has  applied  for  admission.  So  I 
have'just*  the  three  little  ones,  and  1  can  trust 
the  Lord  to  provide  for  them.” 

Foreigners. — As  this  is  the  topic  of  study  for 
August/  we  have  to  confront  these  menacing 
figures  given  in  Scribner’s  for  February:  “The 
statistics'of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
show  that  an  inferior  class  arrived  at  this  port 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  that  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  immigrants  was  neat  as  the  following 
will  demonstrate :  9 

Of  66,446  from  Italy . 30,728  Illiterate 

Of  38,a%  from  Ruaeia . 7,482  “ 

Of  23,416  from  Hungary .  8,738  “ 

From  Turkey  anU  Greece, . one-third  “ 

Of  24,957  from  Ireltnd . 1,430 

Of  24,230  from  Germany, . 410  “ 

Of  22,978  from  Norway  and  Sweeden . 217  “ 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  was  263,709, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  of  whom  only  2,624 
were  deported  for  failure  to  meet  the  immigra¬ 
tion  requirements.”  Mr.  Cornell  says:  “From 
my  own  observation  in  our  courts,  I  believe  that 
the  class  of  immigrants  who  flock  to  our  shores 
and  settle  in  our  towns  are  a  menace  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions  as  well  as  to  our  cities.”  Could  mis¬ 
sion  schools  in  our  cities  be  multiplied,  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  children  of  aliens  might  How  into 
them  and  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  grow  up 
to  be  good  American  citizens. 

In  our  Asheville  schools  we  have  already  wel¬ 
comed  the  children  of  Italian  colonists  of  a  very 
different  type.  These  people  are  described  as 
possessed  of  “whole  souled  courtesy,  the  most 
cordial  hospitality,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  an 
abhorrence  of  debt,  a  love  of  morality,  respect 
for  law,  reverence  for  God  and  sacred  things.” 
Our  readers  will  at  once  recognize  the  Walden- 
sian  colony  at  Valdese,  in  North  Carolina. 
These  people  are  characterized  by  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry,  they  love  the  Bible  and  value  education. 
They  claim  to  have  preserved  the  apostolic  de¬ 
scent  intact  from  the  earliest  times,  the  truth 
proclaimed  by  the  apostles  in  their  valleys  hav¬ 
ing  been  handed  down  from  father  to  eon  from 
time  immemorial.  For  ages  a  persecuted  church, 
they  now  celebrate  as  their  Emancipation  Day 
February  17th,  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy,  in  1848, 
having  granted  them  equality  of  rights  with  the 
King’s  other  subjects.  Their  church  banner  is 
a  square'fiag,  on  which  is  printed:  “Lux  lucet 
in  tenebrin”  [the  light  shineth  in  darkness], 
underneath  seven  stars,  the  picture  of  an  open 
Bible  with  a  lighted  candle  resting  upon  it,  and 
below  the  words:  “Egliae  Evangelique  Fan- 
dots”  [The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Vandois]. 
In  1893,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  C.  A. 
Trou,  twenty  families  came  here  and  took 
possession  of  the  colonial  property,  ten  miles 
west  of  Morganton,  in  the  Tennessee  mountains. 
These  are  to  be  reinforced  this  summer  by  a 
thousand  new  comers. 

A  bright,  interesting  boy  in  the  Ashvilie 
Farm  school  was  pointed  out  recently  to  a  visitor 
as  one  of  these  remarkable  people,  and  we  have 
already  heard  of  Esther  Marguerite  Trou,  who 
entered  the  Home  Industrial  school  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  better  instructed  in  the 
Bible  than  in  the  English  language.  Young 
people  from  other  countries  are  also  to  be  found 
in  these  schools. 

Miss  Mathes  describes  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Farm  school  as  very  interesting.  ‘ ’There  were 
seven  boys  in  the  first  graduating  class.  Their 
orations  and  other  productions  showed  thought 
and  care  in  preparation,  and  the  singing  was 
creditable  to  their  instructor.  Miss  Coe  desig¬ 
nates  the  graduating  class  ’Our  seven  wise  men.’ 
They  have  done  well  during  their  three  years 
at  the  farm  and  all  are  wide  awake  and  eager 
for  work.  Now  as  they  start  out  in  life  to  find 
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a  way,  or  make  it,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  all  have  choaen  Christ  for  their  Leader. 
Wherever  these  boys  go,  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  engage  in  active  Christian  work.” 

Thirty-six  boys  have  remained  during  vacation 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  haying  and  harvesting, 
glad  to  earn  a  little  money,  and  interspersing 
work  with  play  on  the  ball  ground  or  learning 
to  swim. 

“One  of  the  youngest  boys  came  out  bravely 
alone  and  united  with  the  Riceville  church  in 
June.” 

Utah.— Some  time  since  it  was  mentioned  in 
these  reports  that  in  the  varied  nationalities 
represented  in  our  schools  was  a  young  Turk, 
who  had  been  converted,  and  came  seeking  fur¬ 
ther  instruction  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
return  as  a  missionary  to  his  people. 

Rev.  John  B.  Worrall,  D.D.,  writes  to  the' 
Herald  and  Presbyter:  “I  made  a  brief  visit  re¬ 
cently  to  Salt  Lake  city  and  bad  the  pleasure  of 
looking  into  the  work  ofour  Collegiate  Institute, 
under  the  management  of  Prof.  R.  J.  Caskey, 
whom  I  have  known  since  his  college  days. 
He 's  a  man  of  strong  character,  fitted  for  tbs 
work  in  band,  and  has  a  fine  corps  of  assistaots. 
The  high  standing  of  their  studepts  in  the  col¬ 
leges  which  they  attend,  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  thorough  instruction  given.  Recently  a  new, 
large,  handsome  and  splendidly  equipped  build¬ 
ings  has  been  erected,  which  has  added  greatly 
to  the  facilities  for  work.  This  institute  wilt 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  East,  and 
if  the  other  schools  are  as  well  fixed  for  work, 
and  doing  it  as  efficiently  as  this,  Christian 
education  in  Utah  has  a  most  hopeful  future. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  visit 
many  institutions  of  learning,  of  all  grades,  far 
and  wide,  in  our  country,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  that  impressed  me  more  by  its  solidity  and 
effectiveness  and  splendid  promise  for  the  futuro 
than  this  one,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Caskey.” 

New  Mexico. — From  Santa  Fe:  “As  vacation 
approaches  I  am  glad  personally ;  but  when  I 
think  of  the  girls  returning  to  their  homes,  whern 
they  are  far  from  any  Christian  influence,  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  keep  them  here  always. 
But  they  carry  with  them  some  good  influences, 
and  little  by  little  the  truth  will  spread.” 

From  Albuquerque. — It  is  gratifying  to  sen 
bow  happy  the  children  are  and  how  soon  they 
feel  that  this  is  home,  and  how  easily  even 
the  stiffest  Catholics  fall  into  our  ways  and 
think  them  all  right.  One  boy  said:  “I  think 
you  will  have  one  hundred  boys  next  year.  Thn 
boys  like  this  school.” 

In  San  Pablo,  Colorado,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  promising  girls  in  Mr.  Buell’s  school  baa 
gone  out  to  teach  a  private  school  and  her  father 
IS  hoping  to  send  her  fur  further  instruction 
to  the  academy  at  Del  Norte.  Mr.  Buell  writes : 
“She  promisee  much  future  usefulness  among- 
her  people,  because  of  her  character  and  fervent 
spirit. 

“During  the  last  six  months  Elder  Gonzales  and 
I  have  been  responsible  for  religious  services. 
These  have  been  held  more  freauently,  but  thera 
has  been  no  decrease  in  attenaance  or  interest. 
One  of  our  Junior  Endeavor  boys  is  soon  to  ha 
received  into  the  Church. 

“We  expect  to  remain  here  during  the  summer 
and  I  shall  labor  in  the  surrounding  villages.” 

H.  K  B. 
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8TBATE6T  ABOUT  HYMN-SINOINO. 

Everyone  knows  that  many  good  things  can 
often  be  more  easily  and  effectively  accomplished 
when  pursued  indirectly  and  even  under  cover 
than  when  approached  with  unguarded  frank¬ 
ness.  This  law  of  practical  wisdom  has  not  a 
few  applications  in  thn  field  of  church  music. 
Of  these  I  select  one  or  two  that  have  to  do  with 
hymn  singing. 

It  is  often  noticed  that  much  of  the  best  con¬ 
gregational  singing  occurs  in  somewhat  unusual 
gatherings  where  the  spiritual  sentiments  are 
deeply  stirred.  The  better  of  the  great  conven¬ 
tions  are  cases  in  point.  The  coming  together 
of  the  assembly  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
glow  of  enthusiasm  ;  the  tone  of  the  addresses 
and  other  spoken  exercises  is  stimulating  and 
uplifting;  the  latent  feeling  of  a  thousand  hearts 
is  brought  to  the  surface  and  communicated 
right  and  left,  so  that  the  entire  company  is  not 
only  roused,  but  roused  over  that  which  is  noble 
and  grand.  At  such  moments  an  aptly  chosen 
hymn  becomes  the  longed-for  outlet  for  every 
quickened  heart,  and  receives  one  of  those  mem 
orable  renderings  that  seem  heavenlyin  their 
sublimity. 

But  you  cannot  go  into  some  stiff  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  or  slack  Sunday-school,  not  to  speak  of  an 
average  church  service,  and  call  out,  “Now,  we 
want  to  have  just  such  singing  as  some  of  us 
heard  the  other  day  at  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  or  the  American  Board  meeting, ’’ 
with  any  rational  expectation  of  getting  what 
you  suggest.  Setting  out  to  secure  grand  con¬ 
gregational  singing  at  one  straight  leap  always 
ends  in  a  fall.  Supposing  that  you  can  “turn 
it  on’’  as  one  opens  a  faucet  is  the  clearest  folly. 
People  never  respond  to  such  a  summons,  and  it 
is  childish  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  You  must 
get  at  your  result  by  indirection.  You  must 
drown  yourself  to  other  things  than  the  singing 
if  you  want  the  singing  to  be  strikingly  good. 
You  must  study  the  inner  conditions  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  sacred  song  until  you  really  know  them 
and  must  then  supply  them  in  reality  and  in 
power,  before  you  can  look  with  confidence  for 
the  results  you  desire. 

It  uannot  be  said  too  often  that  it  is  just  here 
that  the  minister’s  best  work  of  church  music  is 
to  be  done,  ile  need  not  be  a  skilled  musician, 
but  he  ought  to  have  both  common  sense  and 
sympathy  enough  to  perceive  what  alone 
makes  the  finest  congregational  music  possible. 
And  then  he  must  bend  his  energies  to  provide 
those  states  of  mind  and  spirit  to  which  song 
properly  belongs.  His  own  manner  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  every  utterance  he  makes,  the  entire  impres¬ 
sion  of  himself  which  he  conveys — these  all 
musi  be  such  as  more  or  less  to  touch'  and 
quicken  and  control  every  person  in  the  room. 
Magnetism  as  a  leader  of  worship  is  one  of  a 
minister’s  necessary  qualities.  Granting  all 
that  is  right  regarding  differences  of  native  en¬ 
dowment  in  this  respect,  it  remains  true  that  it 
is  a  ministerial  duty  to  be  in  some  real  sense 
magnetic — a  duty  which  cannot  safely  be  shirked. 
Where  this  ministerial  impetus  is  lacking,  wor¬ 
ship  music  will  tend  to  be  heavy  and  listless,  if 
not  empty  and  pointless;  and  the  primary  fault 
is  with  the  unequipped  or  careless  minister. 
The  evidence  of  this  state  of  things  is  often 
plainly  apparent  in  the  hymn  singing.  The 
service  in  which  the  hymns  are  imbedded  is 
made  dull  and  cold  by  the  minister’s  handling 
of  it  His  choice  of  hymns  and  tunes  displays 
neither  wisdom  nor  tact.  The  exercise  of  sing¬ 
ing  is  not  properly  articulated  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  it  The  giving  out  of  the  hymns  betrays 
the  minister’s  perfunctory  attitude  toward  them. 
And  the  result  is  just  what  might  be  expected. 

In  such  cases  the  remedy  for  the  poor  singing 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  minister.  .Usually  no  one 
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but  hirngelf — unless  it  be  his  wife — can  safely 
apply  it.  This  is  surely  an  indirect  way  of  get¬ 
ting  at  congregational  song,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  often  a  right  way  and  a  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  one. 

Hymn-singing  often  languishes  because  of  sheer 
mental  indolence  among  the  people  touching 
what  they  are  about,  especially  over  the  contents 
of  _the  hymns  themselves.  Turn  upon  your  near¬ 
est  neighbor  in  the  pews  and  ask  him  as  a  hymn 
closes  what  its  g«>neral  theme  was,  or  what  its 
strongest  lines,  or  what  about  it  seemed  most 
vital  to  his  personal  experience,  and  the  chances 
are  many  to  one  that  his  reply  w  ll  be  a  half- 
dazed,  “Why,  really.  I  didn't  notice.’’  A  mo¬ 
ment  before  his  lips  had  been  framing  words 
and  sentences  which  stood  for  thoughts,  perhaps 
thoughts  of  the  rarest  richness  and  depth,  and 
yet  his  mind  and  heart  were  not  in  what  he 
seemed  to  be  saying.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
so  common  that  it  is  even  imagined  by  many 
people  to  be  inevitable.  If  it  were  inevitable, 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  drop  hymn  singing 
out  of  our  services  entirely  as  a  fraud  and  a  sham. 

Now,  it  is  poor  policy  to  attack  people  bluntly 
with  the  charge  that  they  have  been  wool  gath 
ering,  if  not  playing  the  hypocrite,  in  thus 
slighting  a  part  of  the  service.  Get  at  the  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  other  side.  Choose  your  hymns 
so  as  to  avoid  those  exhausted  conventionalities 
with  which,  alas,  our  hymn-books  are  still  too 
well  supplied.  Beware,  too,  of  didactic  hymns 
which  are  preaching  rather  than  praise.  Throw 
out  poor  verses,  if  there  are  such.  Then  say  a 
word  about  the  central  idea  of  the  hymn  as  it  is 
given  out  If  you  read  it  read  with  zest  and 
spiric.  Or,  better  yet,  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
some  one  verse  or  section  that  is  conspicuous  for 
nobility  or  truth  or  exact  harmony  with  the 
prayer  or  Scripture  or  sermon  that  has  just  gone 
before.  Do  not  hurry  into  or  over  any  hymn  as 
an  exercise  of  no  account  or  of  unknown  utility. 
Take  time  enough  with  it  to  get  the  thought  of 
the  whole  assembly  fully  focused  on  it  and  their 
feelings  warmed  to  it.  Keep  this  general  prac 
tice  up  at  intervals.  Do  not  run  it  into  the 
ground  by  tiresome  iteration  or  by  soft  senti¬ 
mentality  or  by  clap-trap.  Keep  it  up  until  you 
have  won  your  point  by  making  the  people  think 
before  they  sing.  Then  see  if  they  do  not  sing 
better. 

The  practice  of  taking  up  particular  hymn- 
writers  or  styles  of  hvmns  for  special  study  is 
far  more  useful  musically  than  is  often  realized. 
Our  hymn-books  are  patch- work  books.  Their 
contents  often  represent  the  devotional  utterance 
of  more  than  a  score  of  centuries,  of  half  a  score 
of  countries,  of  -perhaps  three  hundred  poets. 
They  come  ^m  ever^  leading  denomination, 
and  from  the  most  dissimilar  schools  of  theolog¬ 
ical  thought.  That  they  have  a  general  homo 
geneity  and  revolve  in  some  harmony  about  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian 


life  18  one  of  the  most  striking  tokens  of  the 
essential  unity  of  Christendom.  That  we  of 
to-day  are  singing  “the  hymns  of  the  ages,’’ 
and  that  our  own  age  is  adding  magnificently  to 
the  chorus  of  the  centuries  is  a  wonderful  fact 
—one  of  those  facts  through  which  “the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints’’  is  made  visible. 

These  hymns,  too.  have  a  rich  diversity  and 
a  large  amount  of  individuality.  The  tone  of 
Heber  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  his 
contemporary  Kelly,  and  the  Quaker  Whittier  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Romanist 
Faber.  The  impress  of  special  periods  is  often 
plain,  as  in  tne  luxuriant  enthusiasm  of  Wesley 
or  the  scholastic  ornsteness  of  Neale.  Truly  in 
the  hymnodic  heavens  “one  star  differeth  bom 
another  in  glory.’’  These  diversities  are  rich  in 
suggestion,  ic  inspiration,  sometimes  in  pathos. 

But  the  average  member  of  our  congregations 
has  only  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  of 
ail  this.  Hymns  to  him  are  not  poetry,  but  only 
“verse,”  perhaps  hardly  more  than  nonsense- 
rhymes,  contrived  simply  to  make  tune  singing 
possible.  And  still  more  foreign  to  his  mind  is 
the  conception  of  a  historical  color  or  personal 
fiavor  in  a  hymn.  Consequently,  when  he  usee 
a  hymn  in  public  worship,  the  literary  vitality 
of  the  exercise  is  wholly  lacking,  simply  because 
his  mind  has  never  been  led  to  look  at  hymns 
as  literary  products  of  a  high  significance. 

This  dullness  of  thought  about  hymns — proba¬ 
bly  it  would  be  harsh  to  call  it  stupidity — is  a 
potent  anl  serious  evil.  We  need  a  constant 
awakening  to  the  historical  sense  of  our  man¬ 
uals  of  praise  somewhat  like  that  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  needed  regarding  the  sense  of  our  Bibles. 
This  awakening  is  often  beet  secured  through 
individual  effort.  But  prayer  meetings  may  also 
often  be  profitably  turnM  into  times  for  study 
ing  hymn  writers  and  their  works  in  the  same 
spirit  of  inquiry  thatcontrole  the  study  of  the  lives 
and  writings  of  other  inspired  contributors  to 
the  world’s  best  thought.  Such  study  appar¬ 
ently  appeals  to  the  literary  faculties  only.  But 
it  never  fails  to  bear  fruit  in  the  musical  treat¬ 
ment  of  hymns  as  parts  of  public  worship. 

Waldo  S.  Bratt. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

Our  readers  who  have  been  so  kiudly  interested 
In  helping  us  to  secure  the  heater  for  our  new 
bath  will  be  happy  to  know  that  it  is  in  its 
place  and  working  beautifully.  In  five  minutes 
after  the  gas  is  first  lighted,  the  water  is  as  hot 
as  any  one  could  use,  and  after  the  pipes  have 
been  once  thoroughly  heated,  it  takes  only  about 
two  minutes  to  get  enough  for  a  bath.  We 
found  that  we  could  get  one  at  a  smaller  price 
than  we  first  supposed,  so  that  the  money  sent 
us  by  The  Evangelist  readers  has  fully  covered 
the  bill,  and  five  dollars  given  us  last  week  by 
another  friend  will  supply  soap,  towels,  and 
other  little  needs.  The  women  are  already  find¬ 
ing  the  delight  and  comfort  of  it  and  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  being  well  patronized.  As 
soon  as  we  induce  the  first  girl  to  try  it,  we 
know  there  will  be  a  rush  of  the  Club  members, 
but  they  are  conservative,  and  pride  prevents 
their  acknowledging  at  once  that  they  have  not 
every  comfort  at  home. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  those  who  have  helped 
us  to  carry  out  this  plan  so  satisfactorily.  It  is 
a  great  relief  to  have  it  paid  for,  and  to  have  so 
many  kind  contributions  for  our  Fresh  Air 
Work.  We  thank  “A.  B.  ”  for  the  little  gold 
ring  which  we  have  sold  for  the  benefit  of  this 
fund, and  also  the  unknown  friend  who  sent  two 
dollars  for  a  sick  child.  All  these  contributions 
are  more  than  welcome. 

But  while  our  special  funds  are  being  so  well 
cared  for,  our  general  fund  for  the  necessary 
running  expenses,  rent  and  salaries  without 
which  the  whole  work  would  have  to  come  to  a 
sundstill,  is  running  sadly  behind  and  giving  us 
many  anxious  hours.  It  is  not  right  to  keep 
our  devoted  workers  waiting  for  their  hard 
earned  salaries  and  the  rent  must  be  paid  every 
month.  We  very  much  need  contributions  and 
annual  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  to  give  the 
Chapter  a  firm  foundation.  There  is  almost 
always  great  depression  in  our  little  band  on  the 
first  and  the  fifteenth  of  every  Ynonth  when  these 
regular  liabilities  must  be  met,  and  we  feel  as 
though  we  could  do  twice  as  much  towards  de¬ 
veloping  and  improving  the  work  in  all  our  spe¬ 
cial  lines,  if  we  had  not  this  constant  and 
harassing  care.  But  we  know  it  is  a  part  of  all 
charitable  work,  especially  in  these  hard  times 
when  there  are  such  constant  demands  upon 
every  one’s  pocket, and  the  supplies  are  so  uncer 
tain,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  brighter  days  which  are 
BO  confidently  prophesied  on  all  sides,  and  be 
grateful  that  our  opportunities  for  good  are 
growing  even  though  our  treasury  be  empty. 


THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FORESTS. 

The  Bartlett  Lumber  Company  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  has  secured  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and, 
according  to  the  Northwestern  Lumberman,  the 
purchasing  company  has  a  higher  aim  than  to 
merely  skin  the  forests  off  New  England’s  grand 
old  peak,  and  proposes  to  conserve  instead  of 
denude.  It  has  purchased  in  all  an  area  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  Mount  Washington,  but  the 
entire  Presidential  range  and  thirty  lesser  emi¬ 
nences  of  the  White  Mountain  group,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  60,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  The  primary  object  of 
the  purchase  is  to  cut  timber  for  lumber  and 
pulp,  but  there  are  secondary  objects  which  may 
possibly  console  the  lovers  of  the  grand  and 
aesthetic.  The  company  proposes  to  cut  the 
timber  growing  in  the  ravines  and  valleys,  but 
intends  to  use  judgment  and  discrimination,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  scenic  effects  of  the  whole. 
No  wholesale  destruction  of  the  tree  growth  is 
contemplated,  and  the  result  will  be  to  promote, 
rather  than  destroy,  the  forests.  The  company 
has  an  option  on  40,000  to  50,000  acres  more 
of  forest  land  in  the  White  Mountain  region. 
The  entire  territory  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  re¬ 
serve,  with  a  careful  eye  to  saving  the  scenery 
from  defacement.  It  is  also  the  company’s  idea 
to  stock  the  forests  with  game  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  with  fish,  and  prevent  poaching  until 
the  process  has  been  well  advanced.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  hotel  and  railroad  on  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  included  in  the  purchase. 

The  lands  in  the  White  Mountain  region  have 
probably  been  for  sale  many  years,  and  if  the 
State,  or  any  association,  had  so  determined. 
Mount  Washington  and  its  surroundings  could 
have  been  purchased  and  reserved  for  a  park. 
But  neither  State  nor  association  came  to  the 
rescue.  Like  George  Vanderbilt,  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  the  Bartlett  Lumber  Company  has  evolved 
a  scheme— and  put  money  into  it,  too— whereby 
there  can  be  a  degree  of  utilization  of  the  mer¬ 
chantable  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  growth  to  preserve  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  landscape  as  a  perpetual  joy  to 
those  who  visit  the  locality.  When  utility  and 
beauty  can  thus  be  combined  through  private 
means  and  enterprise,  who  shall  reasonably  say 
anything  against  it  ? 

The  Northeastern  Lumberman,  commenting 
on  the  Bartlett  Lumber  Company’s  purchase 
says  that  the  former  owners  of  the  30,000  acres 
of  spruce  land  on  the  southerly  slope  of  Mount 
Washington,  included  in  the  late  transfer,  had 
held  the  land  for  two  years  or  more,  under  offer 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission,  at 
a  price  no  greater  than  was  represented  in  the 
recent  sale.  The  Forestry  Commission  had  to 
relinquish  its  option  with  much  regret,  as  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  any  appropriation  to  purchase 
lands  for  a  State  park. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  assured  (says  Forest 
Leaves)  of  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  timber 
company,  but  doubt  very  much  if  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  scenic  effects  will  be  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  good  part  of  the  forest. 

If  the  purchasers  adopt  practical  forest  meth¬ 
ods — cutting  only  what  is  mature,  while  protect¬ 
ing  the  growing  timber  and  propagating  new 
growths — the  scenic  beauty  can  be  maintained 
and  the  lumber  interests  of  the  future  conserved. 


Russia  has  503,000,000  acres  of  forest;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  62,000,000  acres;  Austria,  45,000,- 
000  acres;  Germany,  34,000,000  acres;  Turkey, 
25,000,000  acres;  Italy,  14,000,000  acres;  France, 
22,000,000  acres;  Switzerland,  1,700,000  acres; 
Spain,  8,000,000  acres;  Great  Britain,  3,000,000 
acres.  — Tradesman. 


I  Pale,  Thin,  Delicate  i 


people  get  vigorous  and 
increase  in  weight  from 
the  use  of 


A  Perfect  Food, 

Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  i*  a  powder  made  from  the  most  nourishing 
elements  ti  meat,  prepared  for  the  nutriment  and 
stimulus  of  weak  systems.  May  be  taken  in 
water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

At  dmggitU,  in  t-n.,  r  Ih,  tifis. 

Alse  ths  (sOswlBt  rnmWastVnn  :  SoiesUiss  SIsreit, 
Ssmstnii  Ceese,  Ssmstoes-caernlsU-  sack ceatelaiBC 

Sit  par  cent.  Srmitaai.  Vary  caaTsalsat  ant  palatabla 
_  praparattaas. 

Pan^lata  maiUd  fay  SofaiaflaliB  ACn.,  Naw  Tork,  aganta 
tor  Aufaaafabrikaa  Tora,.  Friadr.  Bayar  A  Oo,,  Elfaarfald. 


A  GIANT  BEAPKB. 

One  of  the  beet  illuBtntions  of  the  progress  of 
the  world  wrought  in  the  field  of  invention  may 
be  seen  in  the  comparison  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  methods  of  reaping.  The  old  reap¬ 
ing  knife,  jsickle,  and  scythe  have  given  place 
to  a  remarkable  machine.  The  California  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  speaks  of  the  operations  of  one  of 
these  machines  as  follows:  "Stockton  has  again 
distinguished  herself  by  building  the  greatest 
harvester  known.  This  giant  reaper,  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past 
week,  cuts  a  swath  fifty-two  feet  wide,  and  will 
cut,  thresh,  and  sack  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  sacks 
of  grain  in  ten  hours.  It  requires  ten  men  to 
operate  it,  and  is  driven  by  a  traction  engine. 
It  will  cut  one  hundred  acres  of  grain  in  a  day, 
and  has  been  working  in  the  very  heaviest 
growth  of  wheat  on  one  of  the  fertile  islands  of 
the  San  Joaquin.  It  is  predicted  that  this 
thresher  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing  grain,  but,  of  course,  its  use  will  only  be 
practical  on  very  large  ranches  and  on  perfectly 
level  land.’’ 
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oatmeal  because 
Wheatlet  is^ch 

caneatWheatlet, 

TRY  nr. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

There  Is  but  one  Wheatlet; 
avoid  tlio  “Just  as  good.'’Kra^M 
Booklet  mailed  free. 

Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth’s  —  don’t  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 


WriM  Macbetk  Pktttwfgh  Pa 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

Th*  faMt  core  for  Cough,  Weak  Lunca,  IndicMtion, 
Inward  Pains  and  the  ilia  of  the  Feeble  and  Aged.  Com. 
blning  Uio  most  aeUro  medlctnM  with  Ginger,  it  exerts 
n  cuiatire  power  over  diaenae  unknown  to  other  reme. 
dlea,  and  lafri  tact  tho  moat  rerltnlialng.  life-glTlng  com¬ 
bination  erer  diacorered.  Weak  Lunga,  Rheumatiam, 
Femala  Debility,  and  tha  diatreaaing  lUa  of  ttaa  Stom¬ 
ach,  Urer,  Kidnaya  and  Bowela  nra  dragging  many  to 
thagniTawlw  would  raeoTarhaaltkhyitiBmalyuan. 


August  19,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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FINANCIAL 


The  abundant  precipitation  which  has  marked 
this  mid  summer  season  has  continued  to  date, 
at  least  on  our  Eastern  coast,  and  with  the 
result  of  considerable  damage  to  hay  and  wheat 
as  regards  their  prime  quality.  The  yield  of 
wheat,  to  say  nothing  of  its  condition,  is  said 
to  have  been  over-estimated,  especially  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  regions;  but  of 
this  we  shall  be  better  advised  later  on.  The 
present  price,  and  its  steady  trend  upward,  must 
be  satisfactory  to  farmers,  especially  the  many  of 
them  that  are  still  holding  on  until  the  dollar 
mark  shall  be  reached,  not  many  days  hence, 
the  very  sanguine  argue. 

Wheat  has  gone  steadily  up,  and  silver  bars 
have  fallen  in  value  about  as  certainly,  and  from 
day  to  day — our  white  dollar  being  worth  at 
this  writing  about  42  cents !  Let  it  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  disturbing  element  in 
an  otherwise  highly  prosperous  outlook  the  whole 
country  over,  is  not  at  all  an  affair  of  Wall 
street,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  course  of  the  sil¬ 
ver-mine  ownersjthemselves.  They  have  experi 
enced  a  continuous  panic  since  the  Klondike  ex¬ 
citement  set  in,  and  have  been  forcing  their 
reserves  of  metal  on  the  market  regardless  of 
consequences,  many  of  them  proposing  to  close 
their  mines.  And  we  suppose  there  is  no  ques- 
tion'should  the  present  price  of  silver  continue, 
or  even  lower  quotations  be  reached,  but  that  all 
mines,  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  now  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  high  rate  of  expenditure  must  cease 
their  activity.  Already  the  question  is  sprung 
whether  smelters  and  the  men  of  the  pick  and 
(use  cannot  make  lower  terms  with  the  owners. 
Thus  the  prospect  is  that  our  total  of  silver  pro¬ 
duction  will  shrink,  while  that  of  gold  swells 
beyond  all  precedent. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  increase  of  valua¬ 
tions  by  assessors  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  wouldn’t  be  a  circumstance,  (according 
to  the  Newark  Advertiser)  compared  to  what 
would  happen  if  all  the  tax  assessors  in  New 
Jersey  did  their  duty  strictly,  and  searched  out 
and  assessed  all  property  at  its  true  value.  The 
ratables  of  a  single  city  in  that  State  would  be 
increased  850,000,000  at  one  jump.  And  there 
are  doubtless  other  States  and  communities 
where  the  assessors  need  to  attempt  what  the 
scientists  call  “original  work.’’  There  is,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  not  a  little  moth  and  rust  corrupted 
wealth  in  all  our  old  communities.  It  is  time 
that  it  was  called  to  an  accounting. 

Our  profitable  mines  are  not  all  gold  mines. 
The  copper  and  iron  mines  of  what  we  call  the 
“Lake  Superior  Region’’  are  in  evidence  just 
here.  But  only  to  refer  to  the  former.  During 
the  year  ended  on  April  30th,  as  appears  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  company,  the  copper 
product  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  company  was 
92,474,595  pounds,  as  against  85,552,756  pounds 
in  1896,  and  62,466,414  in  1895.  The  dividend 
per  share  in  1896-1897  was  830,  as  against  825  in 
1895  1896.  The  total  dividends  disbursed  were 
tj3,000,000,  as  against  82,500,000.  The  company 
conservatively  values  its  copper  at  only  8  cents 
per  pound,  as  against  the  current  market  price 
of  11}^  cents.  The  general  use  of  electricity  has 
correspondingly  increased  the  demand  for  copper. 

An  appropriation  of  81,000,000  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
the  Adirondack  region,  with  a  view  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  water  sheds  of  the  State,  is  a 
wise  provision.  The  State  has  just  acquired 
25,000  acres  at  the  price  of  86  per  acre,  the 
property  being  all  virgin  forest  land.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  appropriation  yet  to  be  expended  will 
brfi^  to  the  State  many  additional  miles  of 
watiit^ed,  and  insure  its  preservation. 

Tfte  general  business  outlook  has  not  been  so 
favorable,  at  this  season,  for  many  a  year.  In- 
duifciAal  interests,  with  the_single  exception  of 


the  coal-miner’s  strike,  are  everywhere  reviving, 
if  not  already  active.  The  growth  of  trade  is  j 
reflected  in  the  bank  clearings  of  the  country, 
which  show  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  over  the  | 
previous  week.  The  imports  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise,  including  dry  goods,  at  the  port  of  New 
York  last  week  were  86,563,750,  against  85,933,  - 
.366  the  previous  week  and  87,973,82  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  last  year.  There  is  a  gain 
in  railway  earnings  thus  far  in  August  of  11  per  | 
cent,  over  last  year.  Money  has  meantime  been 
in  active  demand  at  even  rates.  The  imports  of  | 
{ specie  for  the  week  were  8398, 136,  of  which 
8344,934  was  gold,  making  total  specie  imported 
I  since  January  1st,  84,047,914.  Exports  of  specie 
were:  Gold,  none,  and  silver,  8917,349,  a  total  of 
18917,349  against  81,942,676  the  previous  week. 

I  The  exports  of  specie  since  January  1st.  have  | 
been  Gold,  828,912,639,  and  silver,  829,999,845. 


WONDEK8  or  W1KKUBS8  TEEBOBAPHT. 

The  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  which 
Signor  Marconi  has  been  conducting  at  Rome 
and  at  Spezzia  have  been  followed  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  Italy  by  royalty,  the  government, 
the  press,  and  the  public.  Generally  speaking. 
Signor  Marconi’s  discovery  is  calculated  to 
produce  surprising  results.  In  addition  to  the 
possibility  of  exploding  gunpowder  magazines 
on  board  ship  from  a  long  distance  off,  Signor 
Marconi  foresees  that  he  will  be  able  by  means 
of  the  waves  in  the  air  to  set  automatically  and 
simultaneously  all  the  watches  in  the  pockets  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  by  timing  them  from 
one  central  clock,  with  a  daily  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  at  noon. — Westminster  Gazette. 

United  States  Trust  Company. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


DR.  STOKES’  OYEKWHELMINO  GRIEF. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  located  in  Borden- 
town,  (my  first  charge)  from  April,  1863,  to  I 
October,  1865.  Dr.  Stokes  was  then  pastor  of 
the  first  (and  only)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [ 
of  that  city.  He  called  upon  me,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  to  consult  with  regard  to  arrangements  for  j 
a  special  day  (Thanksgiving  or  Fast  Day),  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Lincoln.  During  the 
interview,  hie  mind  reverted  to  his  distressing 
bereavement  while  in  New  Brunswick.  This 
bereavement — perhaps  the  culminating  sorrow  of 
hie  life— was  the  lamented  death  of  his  only 
daughter*. 

As  he  alluded  to  this  heart  rending  event —  I 
for  such  it  literally  was  to  the  weeping  parents  | 
— the  stricken  father  rose  from  hie  chair,  paced 
the  floor  somewhat  hysterically,  thrusting  both 
hands  into  his  pockets,  exclaiming  meanwhile 
amid  interjected  sobs  and  sighs:  “I  suppose  it 
is  all  for  the  best,  yes,  of  course  it  is ;  but  we 
do  miss  her  sol’’  And  then,  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  unusual  magnitude  of  his  loss,  he  added, 
“She  was  just  blooming  into  young  womanhood, 
and  was  so  valuable  as  a  counselor  in  matters  of  | 
perplexity.’’ 

But  now  !  What  shall  I  say  ?  Is  not  the  over¬ 
whelming  sorrow  more  than  compensated  by  the 
ineffable  joy  of  reunion  ?  “I  could  not  stay 
and  preach  in  New  Brunswick  after  the  terrible 
blow,’’  said  the  weeping  father.  But  now,  O 
bleeding  heart?  No,  no!  O  joyful  heart  1  you 
may  nestle  like  a  wounded  eagle  in  its  eyrie, 
every  pang  forever  hushed,  every  barbed  arrow 
forever  drawn,  every  sob  and  sigh  forever  stilled  I 

And  if  the  liberated  spirit  could  send  back  a 
reverberating  echo,  it  would  doubtless  be  on 
thiswise:  It  was  best  for  my  darling  daughter 
to  be  torn  from  our  embrace  just  when  and 
where  she  was  I 

“A  gloomy  cloud  sweeps  o’er  mv  head, 

'Tls  dark,  and  damp,  and  cold; 

It  stoops;  its  touch  is  like  the  dead. 

I  close  my  eyes.  The  cloud  is  gone. 

And  with  it  one  I  love. 

My  heart  is  sad.  I  am  alone. 

And  dazed,  I  onward  move. 

But  in  my  loneliness  and  grief 
My  heart  cannot  despair: 

There  comes  to  ms  a  sweet  relief 
As  I  look  up  in  prayer. 

I  see  my  loved  one  dressed  in  white. 

Amid  the  angel  throng; 

I  hear  her  voice,  as  with  delight 
She  sings  the  angels’  song.” 

O.  Howell  Hazabo. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1891. 


OAPITAL  AlfD  SnSFLUS, 

S1 1,500,000, 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor, 

INTEBE8T  AIXOWEO  ON  DEP08IT8. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

fllzeoutors.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stnwart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Yiee-Pres. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Ylce-Pres. 

Hbhbt  L.  Thobrbll,  Sceretorv. 

Louis  G.  Hambton,  Assistant  Secretorv 


TBU8TBE8. 


Samubl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokbs, 
John  Cbosbt  Bbown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Batabd  Cuttinq, 
Chablbs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbpbllbb, 
Albxandbr  E.  Obb, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jb^ 


Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
Gbobob  F.  Vibtob, 
Wm.  Waldobp  Astob, 
Jambs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phblps, 
Danibl  Loro, 

John  S.  Ebnnbdt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwis  Cass  Lkdtabd. 


Brown  Bros.  8c  Co. 

PHILA.,  NSW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNSCTSn  BY  PBIVATX  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Block  Ezch's. 

We  buy  and  seU  all  arBi,cla»g  Invest-  TtlVAafni  AVlF 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XII  T  vSLllldlli 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 

favorable  terms,  and  make  coUectlon  tjXA.'laA  XLkvO* 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  sll  points  in  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Slates  or  foreisn 
mnntrles,  including  South  Africa. 

We  also  buy  and  Bills  of  Ezchanoecm,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
ooUectloDS  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
lers’  Credits,  available  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 


Letters 


of 


Credit. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

u  J  I.  u  J  Invest  Ehwtern  capl'al  In  first  mort.,’ages  (at 
Navsr  a.taultsd  g  cent.,  pa>able  semi-Hiinually,  prlncltMkl 
a  psymsnt.  and  interest  in  goldlon  well  cultivated  farms 
WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  Prsfidenl  I  ~  , 

(Home  Offic.)  Bullitt  Building.  (  PHUZdeiplUa 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  1,1  Vicn-Pre,t. )  .  ...  . 

Invertoiv  «  140  N.m»u  Sir..!,  f  Few  York 

never  i**  Vic-Prert.  and  Secy, 

a  Ion. 


I.  N.  Bunnell,  Tree,. 

Charles  S.  Hutchinmn,  Syracufe,  N.  Y. 


A  number  of  French  Canadians  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  propoae  to  establish  a  college  for  their  fellow 
countrymen.  The  only  good  thing  that  can  be 
said  atout  the  scheme  is  that,  if  successful,  it 
will  result  in  French  Canadians  of  substance 
having  their  sons  educated  in  this  country  in¬ 
stead  of  Bending  them  into  the  Dominion,  as  has 
been  their  practice  heretofore.  There  ia  one 
great  objection,  however.  The  separate  educa¬ 
tion  of  h'Vench  Canadians  in  New  England  will 
tend  to  keep  alive  the  race  prejudices  which 
would  be  speedily  obliterated  if  the  boya  went 
to  American  universities. 

*  How  strikingly  analogous  this  case  to  that  of  tbe 
learned  Ziinmenuan,  author  of  the  captivating  essay  on 
“  Solitude,”  whose  lovely  and  only  daughter  expired  at  | 
an  early  age  In  her  father’s  arms 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

I  Care  of  Property.  CoUecting:  Rents. 
Manasement  of  Estates. 

NORIOAOES 

'iKiMiaiwaiRKiMm 

^  ^WORTHAIONES 

Ohamler  of  GoBunsroe,  Ohloago, 

Homs  Office,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 
noon  SMS  TBEMONT  B’laiO,  BOS’TON. 


9^ 


MUNICIPAL  WARRANTS. 

Safest  uuxri^van  paper,  esming  6  to  9 
Write  for  details.  Robt.  E.  Strahom  ft  Co., 
BolUlagi  Boilo&i  MMb 
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The  Evang^elist  Publishing  Company.  | 

IH  Fifth  Arenne,  N«w  York. 

HKNRT  Bl.  FIKLD,  D.D.,  Kdltor. 

Tibmb,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  adranoe,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  owuntriee  $1.(H  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  snbecrlptian  and  one  new  snbsoriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inclnbeof  five  or  more,  $2.8)  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  sabaorlber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
Advxrtibiho  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ajll  sabscriptlons  are  oontiuned  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

1S6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Knttred  at  the  Poet-oj/lee  at  New  York  at  teeond-elam 
matt  matter. 


APPOINIUXNia  AND  INSTIIVTIONS. 
XUM  BOABM, 

Ur.sx  Missions,  lU  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreign  Missions,  “  •* 

Church  Erection,  •  «  .  *•  “ 

&iucatlon,  .....  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 
P^^bUoation  and  8.  8.  Work,  “  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “  •• 

Preedmen.  ...  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Oweges,  •  -  80  .Montauk  Block,  Cnicsgo. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


During  this  week  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Son  have  closed 
important  contracts  to  supply  Organs  for  the  new  St. 
Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  West  22d  Street, 
New  York;  Presbyterian  Church,  Pelser,  8.  O.;  M.  E. 
Church.  Sharpesburgh,  Pa.  New  and  beautiful  specl. 
mens  of  the  art  of  organ  building  will  soon  be  erected 
In  Teachers’  College,  Ltnion  Theological  Seminary,  and 
and  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  New  York  City; 
besides  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Rutherford.  N.  J..  and  St. 
John’s  Lutheran  Church,  Allentown,  Pa.  This  firm 
predicts  a  very  busy  season  and  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
report  shortly  contracts  for  some  very  largo  organs. 


A  summer  tour  through  Nova  Scotia  offers  an  Im¬ 
mense  variety  of  alluring  attractions  to  the  tourist  from 
the  United  States.  The  Journey  to  Halifax  gives  Just 
enough  ocean  voyage  to  be  restful  and  enjoyable,  and 
from  Halifax  all  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  are  easily 
reached  by  the  Inter-Colonial  Railroad,  whose  splendid 
trains  make  traveling  In  this  beautiful  country  a  delight. 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  many  features  which  make  it 
an  ideal  spot  for  a  vacation.  The  climate  Is  perfect,  the 
scenery  varied,  the  people  hospitable  and  the  fishing  un¬ 
surpassed  The  trip  is  an  inexpensive  one,  and  all  who 
have  made  it  have  brought  back  the  pleasantest  impres¬ 
sions  of  this  beautiful  land  by  the  sea  and  its  people. 

TOUR  TO  GPTTYSRURG,  LiURAY  AND 
WASHINGTON. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
foramostdelightfulseven-day  tour  to  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield,  Caverns  of  Luray  and  Washington,  to  leave 
New  York  September  9.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  company's  tourist  agents  and  will  cover  an  intensely 
interesting  section  of  the  upper  South.  An  experienced 
chaperon,  whose  special  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies, 
will  accompany  the  trip  throughout.  Round-trip  rate, 
including  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time  absent, 
from  New  York,  $36  from  Trenton  and  $34  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


■fHB  AMBBICAM  BVNDAT-BOHOOL  CNIOM, 
XBTABUSRXD  IK  PHILADCnPHIA,  1814, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  nnlte  the  settlers, 
bzpease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1778  new  schools  started  in  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  establitbed.  73  yearsot  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  bleesing,  llo.OO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  tSOOsnpports  amlsslonary 
one  rear.  T  on  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Bend  oontributlons  to  E.  P.  Banchor,  Dls.  Secretary, 
U1  FlfUi  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THK  SOCIETY  FOB  PKOMOTIN6  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YOKE. 
^Commonly  calied  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
aupporte  Ministers  and  Mlssiouaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
Ttdiglons  services  in  Lectors  Room:  its  Branches,  Im 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantlo  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uc<calltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  snstaln  it. 
uev.  Samuxl  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Pres. 
I.  A.  Bbouwfb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hkbriok,  Treas,. 

No.  80  Nassan  Street,  New  York. 


the  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  StrMt,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shlpwrecxed  and  destitute 
SMRuen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world :  provloee  a  S^lors’  Home 
in  New  Yorx ;  puts  libraries  on  American  veeaels  sailing 
pat  h(  the  port  of  New  York.  Pnbiishes  the  SaUorf 
Uotjaaine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Btiat. 
Jajcbs  W.  Elwell,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stuboks,  Tit^,  Rev 
W.  C.  SnxT,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HORSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
166  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chiMren  whose  nmnts  are  unable 
CO  care  tor  them,  or  who  are  orpbana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  lustrurted  until  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanse  of  the  House  of  luduetry. 

Darina  iu  existence  more  than  46.0(10  have  been  in  Ita  school, 
an-i  jVer  M,000  have  lived  in  the  bouse 
Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc,,  grate 
ally  received. 

Servloe  of  Song.  Sunday,  I'AO  tot  JO  P,  M.;  Snnday-ecbool,  8  to 
p.B.  Day-ecbools,  V  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  p.  M.  except 
Hatar4Ay;  at  dinner  table  11:10  to  11:40  PJ(.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mobbib  K.  Jcsup,  Pres,;  F.  K.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Ga-tauis  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babkaro,  Supt. 

■  at  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 


PREH  B  TTBRIES. 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  holds  its  Fall  Meeting  in  Clif¬ 
ton  ou  Monday,  Sept.  6,  1897,  at  7.80  p.ro. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 
South  Charleston,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 1897, 

Presbytery  of  Coming,  at  Emerson,  Sept.  7,  1897,  at 
3.80  p.m.  J.  F.  Hinkhousb,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Platt,  at  Breckinridge,  Mo,.  Friday, 
Sept.  10, 1887,  at  7.30  p.m.  Walter  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons,  at  Huron,  N.  Y,  Tuesday,  Smt, 
31,  at  3  p.m.  Hekrt  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Ara.  Smt. 
14,  at  7.80  p.m,  B.  C.  Swam,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Manme,  at  Bradner,  O..  Tneaday,  Sept. 
14,  at  7  80  p.m.  B.  W.  Slaole,  8.  C. 

htiiben  Presbytery,  at  Belmont,  NY.  Sept.  8L  UV7, 
at  7.80  p.m.  Jambs  A.  Millbb,  8.0. 

Presbvtery  of  Peoria,  at  ElmlnuIlL,  Tneedav,  Sept. 
14,  at  7.80  p.m.  1.  A.  CoBKBLItON,  8.  C. 

Nynod  of  Bonth  Dakota  meets  in  Madison,  8.D,.Tnes- 
day,  Oct.  7,  1897.  at  8  p.m.  The  Women’s  Synodical  Mie- 
•ionary  Society  meets  same  place  Oot.  8, 1897,  at  9  a.m. 

HAaBAB  PA6B  0AB9O<i  Si  Ot 


VISITORS  TO  LINCOLN  PARK  IN  CHICAGO 

Will  be  delighted  with  the  souvenir  hook  of  this  beanti- 
fnl  spot  now  being  distributed  by  the  Cliicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company.  It  is  a  magnificent 

Eublication  of  96  pages,  full  to  overflowing  with  delicious 
alf-tone  pictures  of  one  of  Creation’s  most  charming 
places  of  resort  for  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic. 

No  stranger  visiting  Chicago  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  the  “Souvenir  of  Lincoln  Park.”  It  can  only  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  enclosing  twenty-five  (35)  cents,  in  coin  or 
postage  stamps,  to  Geo.  H  Heafford.  General  Passenger 
Agent,  410  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

HRS.  Winslow’s  Sootui.no  Syrup  has  been  used  lorovei 
fifty  years  by  mlllloDs  ot  mothers  for  their  chll-tren  while 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  cbil sofiea* 
the  gums,  s  Hays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrlia>a.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferei 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty  fire  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  tor  “Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 


DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  TBIP. 

Tour  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Visiting  Watkins  Glen,  NiMara  Falls,  Thousand  Isl¬ 
ands,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lake  Cham- 

8 lain  and  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  and  the  Highlands  of 
tie  Hudson.  Leave  Philadelphia  by  special  train  Au¬ 
gust  17.  The  tour  will  be  In  charge  of  one  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  tourist  agents.  An  experienced  chaperon  will  also 
accornmny  the  party,  haying  especial  charge  of  unes¬ 
corted  ladies. 

The  rate  of  $100  from  Now  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire  round 
trip,  parlor-car  seats,  meals  en  route,  hotel  entertain¬ 
ment,  transfer  charges,  carriage  hire— in  fact,  every 
item  of  necessary  expense. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  address  Tourist  Agent.  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Company,  1196  Broadway.  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

THROUGH  BUFFET  PARLOR  CAR  BETWEEN 
NEW  YORK  ANU  CAPE  HAY. 

The  Penni^lvania  Railroad  ComMny  announces  that, 
beginning  Tuesday,  July  87,  from  New  York,  and  We<l- 
nesday,  July  88.  from  Caiw  May,  a  through  Pullman 
bullet  parlor  car  will  be  pliu-ed  in  service  between  New 
York  and  Cape  May  daily  except  Sunday.  This  oar  will 
be  attaclied  to  train  leaving  New  York,  West  Twenty- 
third  Stree  Station,  at  13..'Wi  p.m.,  Desbrosses  and  Cort- 
landt  Streets,  1.00  p.m.,  stopping  at  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  and 
Burlington.  Retnrning.  car  will  be  attached  to  train 
leaving  Cape  May  at  7.00  a.m.,  making  same  stops. 


Every  pastor,  Bible  student.  Sabbath-school  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  teacher  can  secure  without  cost  our  “Com¬ 
bination”  Bible  with  King  James  version  and  the 
changes  in  the  Revised  Vereion  noted  at  bottom  of  each 
page.  Any  old  snbecriber  can  have  it  delivered  free  of 
charge  by  sending  ns  $3.00  (regular  subscription  price) 
and  the  name  of  a  new  subecrlber  either  missionary, 
“shut-in,”  or  other  person,  to  whom  we  will  send  The 
Evangelist  for  one  year.  Any  new  sabscriber  sending 
$3.00  will  receive  The  Evangelist  one  year  and  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  will  be  delivered,  expreesage  paid.  This  offer 
ahonld  be  accepted  at  once.  a«  we  cannot  gnarantes  ita 
permanent  oontinoance.  See  sample  page  on  back  cover 
of  this  issue. 


WOODIiAWN  OKMRTERT, 
'IXrOOOLAWN  STATION  Otth  Ward.  Harlsm  Rid) 
W  road  Office.Nai  >0  East  S8d  Strost. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  froa. 
rfi  *  R.  kAMB»  00  OairmlriGSt.,  N.Y. 


IN  MEMORIAM-ELDER  CHARLES  £. 

OSBORNE. 

Charles  E.  Osborne,  the  senior  elder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Seneca  Palls,  New 
York,  entered  into  rest  in  the  early  morning  of 
May  sixth,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  converted,  he  became  as  a  little 
child  and  while  be  put  away  the  childish  things 
to  which  many  men  cling  and  think  that  cling¬ 
ing  manly,  he  remained  through  the  balance  of 
his  life  here  a  marked  illustration  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  and  pure  character  which  reveals  the  true 
child  of  God.  His  public  prayers  were  such  as 
only  he  can  make  who  forgets  himself  in  his 
thought  of  God,  and  all  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  them  felt,  as  they  listened,  the  nearness  of 
the  Bethel  ladder. 

The  star  of  his  hope  was  Bethlehem’s  star. 
The  life  that  follows  that  light  as  his  life  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  with  eye  ever  on  it  and  foot  ever  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  pathway  of  its  beams,  whether 
they  gleam  across  the  smooth  slopes  of  prosperity 
or  fall  upon  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  sorrow — is  seen  to  be  a  life  that  profoundly 
influences  all  life  about  it.  The  Saviour  was 
bis  inspiration  as  well  as  his  hope.  Christ  was 
his  Elder  Brother  as  well  as  his  soul’s  Re¬ 
deemer -he  walked  the  streets,  he  worshiped  in 
church,  he  lived  in  the  home  in  the  saucti lying 
influence  of  that  uplifting  companionship. 

For  years  he  was  the  senior  elder  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  his  church  and  also  its  clerk ;  in  all 
probability  having  been  the  oldest  officer  hold¬ 
ing  that  position  in  all  the  Presbyterian  commu¬ 
nion.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  held  in  honor 
throughout  the  Geneva  Presbytery,  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  which  he  frequently  represented  bis 
church  as  lay  delegate,  aud  while  all  who  knew 
him  in  bis  official  ecclesiastical  connection  mu 
rejoice  for  him  that  be  has  passed  into  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  church  triumphant, 
many  and  sincere  will  be  the  regrets,  that  the 
white  haired  patriarch  of  these  bodies,  the  man 
of  rich  experience,  of  tine  and  tolerant  judgment, 
can  no  longer  lend  his  presence  as  a  benedic¬ 
tion  in  the  courts  of  the  church. 

Devoted  as  be  was  to  his  own  communion,  his 
keen  interest  in  all  branches  of  Christ’s  great 
church;  his  joy  iu  every  victory  for  the  cross, 
wherever  won,  by  whatever  victor,  always  mag¬ 
nified  the  beauty  of  the  tolerant  and  widely  lov¬ 
ing  spirit 

He  walked  his  way  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
paths  of  God’s  children  ever  draw  together, 
that  like  the  roads  of  the  empire  which  con¬ 
verged  at  the  gates  of  Rome— these,  too,  will, 
at  last,  be  seen  to  meet  under  the  gleaming  por¬ 
tal  of  Immanuel's  land.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  session  : 

Whereas,  our  brother.  Elder  Charles  E.  Os¬ 
borne,  has  been  called  to  bis  heavenly  home  and 
the  members  of  this  Session  desire  to  testify  te 
their  respect  for  bis  memory  and  express  their 
earnest  and  afTectioiiate  sympathy  with  bis 
family  in  tboir  bereavement;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  our  deceased 
brother  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  was  ever  a 
wise  counselor,  a  faithful  officer  and  a  zealous 
worker  for  Christ. 

Resolved,  that  we  tenderly  condole  with  the 
family  of  our  deceased  brother  in  their  hour  of 
affliction  and  devoutly  commend  them  to  the 
keeping  of  Him  who  was  his  Saviour. 

Resolved,  that  those  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  that  a  copy  hereof  be  transmitted  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  a  copy  be 
printed  in  The  New  York  Evangelist. 

DONALDSO.N  INSTITUTE, 

EDQEWATER-ON-HUDSON,  N.  J. 

Opana  Sept.  Mtb  aa  flrat-olaaa  Preparatory  School  and 
Chriatlan  Home.  Twenty  boarding  pnpUa  taken.  Kin¬ 
dergarten  claoe.  Art  and  Mnaic,  Laboratory,  Gymnaalnm 
and  Tennia  gronnda.  Located  on  Paliaade  Ridge,  oppo¬ 
site  Riverside  Park,  New  York  City.  Best  advantages 
of  olty  and  conntrv.  extensive  grounds,  midst  orrbardb 
forest  and  river.  Terms  low.  Tuition  fre-  to  children  of 
Minitiert  and  Mimionariet.  SenU  for  ciroular. 

BEY>  GEOi  DONALDiONi  Pb.Ou  PriaiSIpia. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Pleasant  Plains.— Death  of  a  Beloved  Elder. 
— The  Presbyterian  Church  has  suffered  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  in  the  death  of  Elder  Edmund  Sheriger, 
who  died  on  Sunday,  August  8th.  He  was  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens.  He 
became  a  member  of  this  church  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  and  was  elected  an  elder  forty  years  since ; 
and  it  is  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  alwi^s 
an  earnest  Christian  and  faithful  officer.  He 
conducted  the  young  men’s  Bible  class  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  was  greatly  successful.  He 
was  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
St.  Louis.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children, 
all  friends  of  Christ,  and  now  in  deep  sorrow 
at  their  irreparable  lose.  His  funeral  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  the  sanctuary  he  so  loved  was  large 
and  betokened  the  great  loss  the  church  and 
community  have  suffered.  Dr.  W.  W.  Belden, 
his  pastor,  preached  from  the  twelfth  Psalm: 
“Help,  Lora,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth  and  the 
faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bedford  County. — The  Presbyterian  says  that 
it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  our  church  has  not 
dourished  in  this  county,  while  making  such 
headway  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Hunting¬ 
don  and  Blair.  Bedford  contains  only  four  fair 
sized  Presbyterian  churches,  with  but  two  pas¬ 
tors.  There  are  three  other  churches  with  a 
nominal  existence  and  two  or  three  mission  sta¬ 
tions.  All  told,  the  membership  is  only  four 
hundred  out  of  a  population  of  forty  thousand. 
Yet,  our  Church  had  a  fine  start  here  originally, 
having  had  twelve  healthy  organizations  at  one 
time.  Some  of  the  old  buildings  are  still  stand¬ 
ing,  but  those  who  worshipped  in  them  have 
either  gone  to  glory,  or  have  moved  westward. 
The  farms  have  been  sold  to  Germans,  and  the 
Scotch  Irish  settlements  have  become  extinct. 
While  this,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Presbyterianism,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  also  due  to  a  lack  of  aggressiveness  on 
the  part  of  its  representatives,  mw  points  have 
not  been  properly  seized.  Towns  springing  up 
along  the  railroads  have  been  neglected  or  given 
up  to  more  wide  awake  workers.  Besides,  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  mission  funds  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  those  who  saw  promising  openings  and 
desired  to  occupy  them.  It  is  cheering,  how¬ 
ever,  to  learn  that  several  new  fields  will  be 
worked  as  soon  as  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon 
is  able  to  guarantee  the  necessary  pastoral  sup¬ 
port.  The  Lutherans,  the  Reformed  and  the 
Methodists  are  the  dominant  religious  forces 
of  the  county. 

Bedford. — The  Presbyterian  Journal  s^s: 
The  Rev.  Dr.  McKinney,  associate  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian,  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Adams, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  the  church  once  ministered  to  by  our 
New  York  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Sample,  D.D.  Dr.  McKinney  reports  it  as  fiour- 
ishing. 

OHIO. 

Harrison. — The  Rev.  William  A.  Ferguson  of 
Marysville,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Harri¬ 
son,  Ohio,  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  Rev.  Palmer  S.  Hurlbut,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  pastor  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  of  New  York,  and  who  recently  resigned 
his  charge  of  the  Oak  Park  Congregational 
Church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  on  account 
of  dissensions  in  the  church,  diM  on  July  23d, 
having  been  confined  to  hie  bed  since  the  previ¬ 
ous  Monday,  when  he  returned  from  Milwaukee, 
where  he  preached  in  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior,  enters  into 
a  warm  defense  of  Mr.  Hurlbut  in  his  last  issue, 
as  gainst  all  the  charges  of  his  active  enemies 
in  Chicago.  He  died  of  pneumonia. 

MICHIGAN. 

Manistique. — The  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Rogers, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  month’s  vacation  and  resumed 
work  with  new  vigor.  Elder  W.  H.  Simmons  of 
this  church,  who  baa  just  graduated  from  Olivet 
ColU'gi'.and  who  will  now  pursue  theological  stud¬ 
ies,  BUjipIied  the  pulpit  in  the  pastor’s  absence. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Egbert  are 
in  deep  sorrow  by  the  death  of  theiY  eldest 
(iHughter.  She  died  in  Flushing,  New  York. 

1  lie  people  of  the  House  of  Hope  Church,  and 
the  coiumunity  generallyi  will  sorrsW  with  Aemi 


IOWA. 

Fonda.— Sixty  persons  have  been  added  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fonda,  Iowa,  of  which 
Rev.  R.  E.  Flickinger  is  pastor.  Fifty-six  of 
this  number  were  received  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
heads  of  families,  some  of  them  well  on  in  life 
and  pioneer  settlers  in  this  section  of  country. 
The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  to 
forty-one  adults,  five  of  them  signifying  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  immersion,  and  to  eight  children.  This 
is  the  largMt  ingathering  in  the  history  of  this 
church.  Two  other  churches  in  the  city  have 
also  received  a  considerable  number  of  acces 
sions.  Evangelist  W.  A.  Sunday  of  Chicago, 
held  tent  meetings  in  Fonda  for  a  week  in 
June,  and  thus  was  begun  what  has  eventuat^ 
in  a  great  blessing  to  the  churches  and  the 
whole  community. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Lead. — This  church  now  shares  their  minister. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson,  with  Deadwood  one-half 
his  time.  He  has  encouraging  congregations  at 
Deadwood,  and  the  work  here  continues  to  move 
forward,  not  least  of  all,  the  enterprise  of  build¬ 
ing  a  house  of  worship. 

White  Lake.  — The  8th  inst.  was  a  red  letter 
day  for  this  church,  at  present  ministered  to  by 
Student  Herman  M.  Hosack  of  Western  Semin¬ 
ary  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day 
fourteen  new  members  were  publicly  welcomed, 
all  but  three  of  them  by  profession.  Six  of 
them  are  heads  of  families  and  the  rest  substan¬ 
tial  young  people.  Seven  of  them  had  not  been 
previously  baptized.  Besides  these  there  were 
also  four  infants  baptized.  The  Synodical 
Missionary  conducted  the  services,  having  also 

reached  the  evening  previous.  All  this  seems 

ut  the  wise  and  successful  harvesting  of  long 
and  faithful  sowing  and  cultivation  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Loughran,  recently  deceased,  but  who 
had  been  the  pastor  here  continuously  for  more 
than  ten  years  previous.  With  membership 
almost  doubled  now,  this  church  goes  forward 
with  great  encouragement,  but  Mr.  Hosach  re¬ 
turns  in  a  short  time  to  the  seminary. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  Agency. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Galt,  in 
charge  of  our  work  among  the  Omaha  Indians, 
is  looking  forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  Omaha 
Presbytery  which  will  be  held  in  the  Blackbird 
Hills  Church  on  the  last  day  of  this  month.  As 
the  people  will  be  obliged  to  meet  the  brethren 
at  Bancroft  to  convey  them  across  the  country 
to  the  church,  it  is  desired  that  all  the  members 
of  presbytery  reach  Bancroft  at  three  o’clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August  31st,  as  con¬ 
veyances  will  be  there  at  that  hour.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  afforded  to  many  to  look  over  the 
work  among  the  Indians,  and  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  their  behalf. 

MONTANA. 

Deer  Lodge. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Adam  John¬ 
ston,  of  Deer  Lodse,  father  and  mother  of  Mrs. 
Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan,  late  of  the  Home  Board, 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  recently.  There 
were  poems,  appropriate  telegrams,  connat-ula- 
tory  golden  wedding  letters,  a  brief  address  by 
President  Martin,  the  presenation  of  a  purse  of 
gold  from  the  connegation  to  which  Father 
Johnston  has  so  often  preached,  resronses  by 
the  groom  and  bride,  and  other  incidents  botn 
pleasant  and  tearful  in  large  number. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Angeles. — The  Evening  Poet  of  San 
Francisco,  August  7th,  thus  remarks  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Dr.  Chichester  and  his  present  charge: 
“Dr.  W.  J.  Chichester,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  has,  perhaps,  received 
more  calls  from  churches  than  any  other  minis¬ 
ter  in  that  denomination.  But  through  all  the 
calling  of  recent  years  he  has  stood  by  the  work 
in  Lm  Angeles.  When,  a  short  time  a|ro,  he 
requested  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  rmation 
there  to  accept  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago,  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  the  time  of  nis  “effectual  calling’’  had 
come.  The  Presbytery,  however,  by  unanimous 
vote,  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
with  the  church  in  Los  Angeles.  When  John 
Fawcett  of  England,  years  ago,  had  a  call  to 
leave  his  little  village  church  for  one  more  im¬ 
portant  in  London,  and  hie  people  stood  around 
him  weeping,  as  he  with  his  family  were  about 
to  depart,  he  concluded  that  the  separation  was 
too  hard  to  make ;  he  ordered  the  household 
goods  unloaded  from  the  wagon,  took  up  again 
the  old  work  at  much  personal  sacrifice,  and 
soon  wrote  that  beautiful,  immortal  ^mn, 
“Bl6st  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Chris¬ 
tian  love.’*  Dr.  Chichester  has  had  experience 
somewhat  similar.  And  in  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
clusion  to  remain  In  Los  Angslso,  ha  deubtlass 


thought  of  that  famous  hymn.  No  church  could 
sing  it  at  present  with  more  appropriateness 
than  Immanuel  Church  in  the  city  named.’’ 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Colored  Work.— The  Presbytery  of  Ethel 
will  convene  September  2d,  18£p7,  at  Ethel, 
Mississippi.  The  sermon  will  be  preached  by 
the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  J.  M.  Coleman, 
at  11  o’clock  A.M. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. — The  Lord’s  Supper  was 
observed  in  this  church  August  1st.  The  Rev. 
E.  W.  Benjamin  is  the  pastor,  and  a  powerful 
though  quiet  work  of  grace  is  proceeding. 

Westminster  Celebrations. — The  250th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Presbvterian 
Standards,  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  was 
celebrated  in  the  Lacy  and  Richlands  churches. 
West  Virginia,  August  3d  and  4th.  At  the  Lacy 
church,  there  were  addresses  from  Rev.  M.  L. 
Lacy,  D.D.,  of  Monroe  county;  Rev.  W.  McC. 
White  was  hindered  from  being  present  by  the 
great  fire  at  Lewisburg.  At  Richlands  both 
these  brethren  were  present,  and  listened  to  with 
profound  interest.  An  ample  dinner  was  served 
on  each  occasion.  Many  persons  could  not  at 
tend  as  the  frequent  rains  had  delayed  the  har¬ 
vest  and  endangered  the  grain  in  shocks. 

The  Congo  Mission.- The  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  a  station  at  Luebo,  which  was 
reinforced  in  May  by  the  arrival  of  Missionariea 
Morrison  and  Phipps.  They  were  detained  for 
three  months  at  Stanley  Pool,  and  Mr.  Phippa 
had  fever.  The  water  became  shallow,  but  the 
steamer  got  through  and  th^  were  welcomed 
May  7th,  by  Missionaries  S.  P.  Verner,  Shep¬ 
ard,  and  perhaps  others,  and  found  the  station 
in  excellent  working  condition.  Mr.  Verner 
writes:  “  I  can  go  anywhere  now  alone  for  800 
miles  and  be  understood  at  once.’’  They  were 
about  opening  a  new  station  at  Lukenga  and 
had  already  done  so  at  Wissman  Falls.  Mr. 
Shepard  says  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gorpel 
is  being  wonderfully  blessed.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
citement,  or  outward  inducement,  and  yet  the 
natives  are  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  earnestly  press  into  the  kingdom.  Writing 
March  20th  (before  the  arrival  of  the  above  re¬ 
inforcements)  the  latter  says:  We  have  one  sta¬ 
tion,  three  preaching  places,  nine  missionaies 
on  the  field,  one  ^bbath -school,  one  church 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  communicants, 
and  a  day  school  with  forty-five  pupils.’’ 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Church.— The  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  famous  old  Sleepy  Hollow 
Church  will  occur  in  October,  and  the  work  of 
restoration  is  being  pushed  under  the  direction 
of  William  Powells,  elder.  The  cost  of  repairs 
will  amount  to  about  82,500,  which  is  being 
raised  1^  voluntary  subKriptions.  This  old 
Dutch  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  church 
structures  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having 
been  built  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  first 
call  for  a  pastor  was  made  in  1767.  It  stands  a 
little  north  of  the  Pocantico  River,  on  the  old 
Albany  Poet  Road,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of 
early  Dutch  settlers.  Its  walls  contain  bricks 
that  were  imported  from  Holland  by  the  founder, 
Frederick  Philipse,  while  in  the  belfry  hangs  a 
little  old  bell  which  was  also  brought  from 
Holland. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dog  Days. — We  read  in  the  London  Presby¬ 
terian  of  August  5th  as  follows:  “In  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Presbytery  of  Lanark  last  week  the  Forth 
case,  in  which  the  General  Assembly  decid^ 
that  it  was  in  bad  taste  to  hold  a  concert  in 
church,  was  brought  up,  and  Mr.  Gilruth  asked 
if  that  prevented  them  holding  soirees  in  their 
church? — Moderator:  Yes.  We  are  all  to  get 
halls.  (Laughter.) — The  Clerk  said  it  also  in¬ 
cluded  political  meetings,  these  meetings  being  a 
very  depraved  form  of  entertainment.  (Laugh 
ter.) — Mr.  Brock  said  it  might  do  awi^  with 
lectures  on  foreign  countries,  illustratea  with 
limelight  views,  that  being  a  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment. — Clerk :  Or  even  certoin  sermons.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.  ) — Moderator :  I  heard  two  sermons  last  Sun¬ 
day  of  the  most  atrocious  description.  (Laugh¬ 
ter. )— The  Clerk:  Don’t  tell  where  you  heard 
them.  (Laughter. )— Mr.  Gillies,  Lesmahagow: 
You  heard  me  last  Sunday.  (Laughter. )— Mod¬ 
erator  :  That  was  the  Sunday  before.  I  heard 
them  in  London.  The  Presbytery  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  hilarious  mood.  Perhaps  it  was  ttie 
dog  days  that  did  it! 


W«  hare  sent  oat  great  nambers  of  the  “Gombipstton 
Bibles"  advertised  In  this  Issue.  There  is  no  Bible  now 

K' "shed  that  la  s»  complete  and  fall  of  helps  for  the 
student.  The  King  James  version  as  the  body  of 
work,  with  the  changes  In  the  Revised  Version  at  the 
bottumnf  e^h  page,  makes  the  entire  volame  Invaln- 
abie.  vre  oellver  the  Bible  free  of  charge  to  any  one 
who  sends  os  9X09  aod  the  oamw  of  one  new  yearly  suo* 
Mrlbert 
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>  ON  THE  JERSEY  COAST. 

A  PASTOR’S  LETTER. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner  writes  a  lively  and  withal, 
very  realistic  letter  to  his  people  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  Camden,  which  we  copy 
from  “Our  Church  Home”  of  August  14th.  All 
candid  persons  who  have  been  down  on  the 
coast,  or  who  remain  there  still,  will  concede 
its  “pith  and  point’’— especially  the  latter,  and 
in  multitude.  It  is  not  often  that  so  frank  a 
confession  of  real  conditions  is  made  by  a  resi¬ 
dent  of.  the  coast.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  blamed 
for  giving  this  wider  circulation  to  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  a  somewhat  confidential  nature. — Ed. 
Evan. 

HOLL.T  Bbach,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11, 18S7. 
To  Mr  Beloved  People  : 

If  you  would  like  to»  know  what  has  been 
talked  about  the  most  at  the  seaside  durine  the 
past  wpek  I  will  frankly  answer  “mosquitoes.’’ 
July  has  been  a  “record  breaker.’’  It  has  been 
very  hot,  and  very  cold,  and  very  wet,  and  very 
dry,  and  along  the  shore,  from  Asbury  Park  to 
Cape  May,  very  “moequitory.’’  The  “oldest 
inhabitant’’  who  always  appears  whenever  any¬ 
thing  remarkable  occurs,  “never  saw  anything 
like  it.’’ 

Mr.  Rhodes,  a  resident  at  Vineland,  but  for 
thirteen  years  a  sojourner  at  Holly  Beach,  who 
can  tell  you  nearly  anything  you  could  care  to 
know  from  the  Mormon  War  in  Illinois,  in 
which  he  figured,  down  to  the  present  time,  de¬ 
clared  with  emphasis  that  “it  beats  all !’’ 

It  taxes  the  patience  of  many  a  saint  to  endure 
without  complaining  the  daily  onslaughts  of 
the  fiery^pest.  Often  I  have  heard  people  say 
“I  d<m’t  see  what  mosquitoes  were  made  for,’’ 
I  think  it  is  very  plain. 

Have  you  never  noticed  that  these  interesting 
insects  make  their  debut,  not  in  the  winter 
when  'business  and  professional  men  are  absorbed 
in  their  daily  tasks,  but  in  the  summer  when 
they  are  resting,  and  when  from  their  indolence 
Uieir  blood  may  stagnate  in  their  veins  ?  He 
compels  the  man  who  would  be  idle  to  move  on, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  stir  tape  his  veins  and 
draws. out  the  virus  from  his  sluggish  blood.  Ah 
yes — the  detested  insect  is  a  wonderful  doctor 
of  the  “Old  School.’’ 

Then  again  you  must  have  observed  that 
“summer  resorts’’  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
mosquito.  He  doesn’t  care  for  the  city — hie 
mission  calls  him  to  the  watering  places  where 


BLACK  DRESS  GOODS 

staple  Fabrics  at  special  prices: 

silk  Warp  Henrietta  Cloth— 36  inches  wide; 
never  before  sold  under  87H  cents  per  yard: 

'  special  price,  5Qc. 

Silk  Warp  Henrietta  Cloth— 38  inches  wide; 
never  before  sold  under  $1.00  per  yard; 
special  price,  eSc. 

Silk  Warp  Henrietta  Cloth— 39  inches  wide; 
'never  before  sold  under  $1.1!^  per  yard; 
special  price,  75c. 

Storm  and  French  Serges— all-wool,  SO  inches 
wide,  special  quality,  at  50c.  per  yard 

HngUah  Mohair — 4S  inches  wide,  our  own  im¬ 
portation,  special  quality,  at  50c.  per  yard 

Silk  liustre  Mohair — 15  inches  wide,  finished 
to  our  order;  special  price,  per  yard,  $1.00 

Moscovienne  Cloth— a  new.  plain  fabric,  44 
inches  wide,  all-wool,  special  quality,  at 

_  750.  per  yard 

■Sci/nples  sent  to  any  address  upon 
request. 

STRAWBRME  &  CLOTHIER, 

PHILADELPHU. 


tired  bueineee  men  and  exhausted  brain  workers 
and  devotees  of  fashion  congr^ate. 

They  must  not  forget  that  “life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest’’  and  without  his  musical  reminder  per¬ 
haps  they  would. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  mosquito  only  lives 
three  daya  It  this  be  true,  then  if  he  is  to 
make  bis  “life  sublime,’’  he  must  be  at  it 
early  and  late. 

“Life  is  measured  by  deeds  not  years,’’  and 
calculated  by  this  standard  the  three-days-old 
moequitue  is  a  gray-haired  veteran.  One  other 
thing  that  impresses  me  about  “Our  mutual 
friend’’  is  that  his  life  is  full  of  music.  He 
seems  to  be  singing  all  the  time.  He  only  stops 
singing  that  he  may  eat  and  he  apparently  eats 
that  he  may  have  more  strength  to  sing.  When 
he  comes  to  bite  you  he  serenades  you  as  he 
approaches  and  if  he  escapee  with  his  life  files 
away  with  a  song. 

One  of  the  things  you  may  count  upon  if  you 
go  to  the  seaside  is,  that  you  will  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  these  friendly  little 
creatures.  Your  affectionate  pastor, 

A.  W.  S. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  NEW  CHIMES. 

The  beautiful  new  bells,  nineteen  in  number, 
for  the  chime  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  were 
dedicated  on  Sunday  by  Archbishop  Corrigan 
with  very  solemn  services,  before  a  vast  congre¬ 
gation  of  8,000  people.  The  bells  were  hung  on 
a  heavy  frame  near  the  main  entrance  and  some 
sixty  priests  and  members  of  the  various  relig¬ 
ious  orders  were  gathered  about  them.  The 
Archbishop  read  the  seven  penitential  hymns 
and  the  choir  chanted  the  “Miserere,’’  and  the 
blessing  of  the  bells  consisted  in  naming  each 
bell,  which  was  washed  both  inside  and  out 
with  holy  water,  and  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
the  Archbishop  crossing  each  one  seven  times 
with  his  finger.  He  then  toned  the  belle  by 
striking  them  heavily  with  a  mallet,  the  inter¬ 
vals  being  long  enough  to  allow  the  heavy  vibra¬ 
tions  to  almost  die  out  among  the  huge  pillars 
and  recesses  of  the  building.  The  choir  chanted 
during  the  blessing  until  the  bells  were  struck, 
and  immediately  after  the  toning  sang  the 
“Tantum  Ergo’’  of  Lachner.  This  finished,  the 
Archbishop  and  the  priests  retired. 

Father  Lavelle  then  made  the  announcement 
that  all  the  bells  but  one  had  been  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  and  that  the  large  one,  or 
the  bourdon,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  subscribed 
for  by  the  congregation  of  the  cathedral. 

These  bells  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  have  been  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Georges 
and  Francisque  Paccard  in  Amnemcy,  France, 
which  cast  the  bourdon  of  Montmartre.  Each 
bell  bears  the  figure  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated  with  the  names  of  the  donors  and  an 
inscription  in  Latin.  They  are  to  be  in  place 
by  September  and  will  be  operated  by  an  electri¬ 
cal  keyboard. 


“Notes  by  the  Way,’’  is  a  tasteful  folio  issued 
monthly  by  the  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westches¬ 
ter,  of  which  the  August  number  contains  a  very 
excellent  article  on  the  Church  name,  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  Church  and  the  Saloon.  In  “Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers,’’  the  rector  gives  practical 
and  sensible  advice  to  his  people  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  This  historic  church  is  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  good  influences,  with  which  we  are  in 
sympathy  as  citizens  and  Christians.  The  Rev. 
F.  M.  Clendenin,  S.T.D.,  and  his  wife,  Gabri- 
elle  Greeley,  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  are  devoted  and  tireless  workers 
for  God  and  man.  Dr.  Clendenin  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton,  to  whose  scholarship  and  piety  he 
does  honor,  and  his  literary  work  is  sound  and 
sane  and  strong. 


ATLANTA’S  NEW  PROFESSOR. 

Atlanta  University  has  just  strengthened  its 
Faculty  by  the  appointment  of  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  Ph.D.,  to  the  professorship  of  Economics 
and  History  left  vacant  three  years  ago  by  the 
death  of  Professor  John  H.  Hincks.  Dr.  Du 
Bois  is  a  member  of  the  race  for  whom  Atlanta 
University  is  chiefly  doing  its  work,  and,  al¬ 
though  a  young  man,  has  already  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  scholar.  After  being  graduated 
from  the  High  school  in  Great  Barrington, 
Massachusetts,  and  from  Fisk  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  he  entered  the  junior  class  in 
Harvard  University,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1890.  After  two  years  of  post¬ 
graduate  study,  he  received  from  Harvard  the 
degree  of  Ph-D.,  one  of  the  few  ever  conferred 
by  that  institution  for  work  in  Economics  and 
History.  Dr.  Du  Bois  then  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two  years 
more.  Returning  to  America  he  taught  for  two 
years  in  Wilberforce  University,  Ohio,  and  then 
was  called  a  year  ago  by  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  undertake  a  statistical  investigation 
among  the  negroes  of  Philadelphia,  upon  which 
work  he  is  still  engaged.  Dr.  Du  Bois  is  the 
author  of  “A  History  of  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  in  the  United  States,’’  which  has 
been  published  by  Harvard  University  as  the 
first  volume  of  its  “Historical  Series,’’  and 
which  has  received  the  highest  praise  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  review  in  the  New  York  Nation ;  he  is 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Social  Science  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  current  (August)  number  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  contains  an  article  from  his  pen. 

WAR  UPON  THE  SABBATH. 

Prominent  among  the  local  items  in  one  of  the 
weekly  papers  of  this  city  is  the  following : 
“The  Woodstock  Creamery  began  business  on 
Sunday  morning,  August  1st,  1897,  and  every¬ 
thing  started  out  in  fine  ehape.  Over  7,()(X) 
pounds  of  milk  were  received  on  that  day  and 
the  amount  has  steadily  increased  since.” 
The  building  in  which  this  new  business  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  started  is  a  large  brick  structure 
which  for  many  years  was  owned  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Society  of  this  place  and  used  as  a 
house  of  worship.  It  was  erected  at  the  cost  of 
heroic  self-denial  and  it  is  associated  with  the 
devoted  Christian  lives  of  many  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  McHenry  County.  The  pastor  whose 
ministry  is  most  closely  linked  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  building  is  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
K.  Todd,  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Cuyler  at  Princeton, 
and  one  of  a  band  of  pioneer  home  missionaries 
who  came  to  the  Northwest  in  184G,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Min 
nesota. 

The  local  advertisement  alluded  to  in  the 
opening  of  this  article  is  a  startling  reminder  of 
the  deplorable  weakening  of  the  Sabbath  senti¬ 
ment  which  may  occur  in  any  community  where 
the  Sabbath  traffic  in  milk  is  sanctioned  by 
public  sentiment  and  as  in  frequent  instances, 
participated  in  by  both  the  members  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  our  churches.  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
observe,  has  done  more  to  banish  family  religion 
and  break  up  the  church  going  habits  of  our 
Christian  communities  throughout  this  section, 
than  the  conveying  of  milk  on  Sabbath  mornings 
to  our  depots  and  butter  factories.  The  revival 
most  needed  in  our  churches  and  communities 
in  this  dairying  region,  is  one  that  will  restore 
the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  spiritual  thought  and 
worship.  Do  we  not  need  an  alliance  of  devoted 
Christians  throughout  the  land,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Day  against  the  many  secu¬ 
larizing  influences  which  now  menace  its  very 
existence.  Samuel  C.  Hay. 

Woodstock,  III. 

la  addressing  advertisi-rs  patronising  our  .Tour- 
nal  kindly  mention  The  £vangelist. 


August  19,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  WHITEWASHING  OF  RHODES. 

The  long-referred  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  South  Africa  Committee’s  Re¬ 
port  came  off  on  Monday.  It  was  remarkable 
for  two  things  the  defence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  the  defence  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Both 
speeches  were  powerful  ones  in  their  way.  Be¬ 
fore  Sir  William  Harcourt  rose  most  people  had 
an  idea  that  those  unproduced  telegrams  about 
which  such  a  fuss  has  been  made  were  possibly 
of  importance.  When  he  sat  down  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  that  idea  any  longer.  By  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  very  simple  but  very  effective, 
he  showed  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  telegrams 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  or  the  Colonial  Office’s  prior  knowledge  of 
the  Raid.  He  recalled  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself  denying  positively  that  he  had 
ever  stated  to  anyone,  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  knew  anything  about  the 
Raid.  He  also  accepted  absolutely  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  denial  of  all  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Raid.  What,  then,  was  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  ?  Even  had  they  contained  references  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  they  must  have  been  false  ref¬ 
erences  on  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  sent 
them,  for  Dr.  Harris,  equally  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 
exonerated  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial 
Office.  On  similar  lines  Sir  William  Harcourt 
exonerated  the  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  from  the  chargee  of  “hushing  up’’  and 
of  submitting  an  inconclusive  report,  which 
had  been  made  against  it  by  Mr.  Labouchere, 
the  “minority  member’’  of  the  same  Committee. 
The  great  speech  of  the  evening  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  Mr.  Chamberlain’s.  In  his  best  imperial 
manner  he  rose  to  defend  not  only  the  Commit¬ 
tee  but  the  Government,  which,  as  regards  this 
South  African  question,  may  be  taken  to  mean 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  His  task  was  con¬ 
fessedly  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  He  had 
agreed  to  a  report  convicting  Mr.  Rhodes  of  “as 
gross  a  fault  as  a  statesman  or  politician  could 
commit,’’  and  yet  had  to  contend  that  “there 
has  been  nothing  proved,  and  there  exists 
nothing  against  his  personal  character  as  a  man 
of  honor.’’  A  man  may  deceive  and  yet  be  a 
man  of  honor,  because  “if  a  man  goes  into  a 
revolution,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  must  deceive  people. ’’  As  to  punishing  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  only  ways  of  doing  it  are  by  prose 
cuting  him  or  by  expunging  his  name  from  the 
roll  of  Privy  Councillors.  “We  are  not  going  to 
prosecute  him,’’  said  Mr.  Chamberlain.  “We 
are  not  going  to  have  any  Warren  Hastings  trial, 
which  would  be  a  farce  as  the  other  was  almost 
a  tragedy.’’  As  to  the  P.C.  ship,  “it  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  for  great  and  undoubted  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  State,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him  because  he  has  made  a  mistake.’’ 
Whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  whittled 
down  the  gravity  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  offences  to  a 
bare  “mistake’’  but  for  the  knowledge  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  South  Africa  is  in  his  favor  can 
only  be  guessed.  At  any  rate,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  that  opinion,  and  concurrently  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  let  off.  So  is  the  Chartered  Company, 
though  it  will  have  to  submit  to  long  and  con¬ 
stant  supervision.  The  unpublished  report  of 
Sir  Richard  Martin,  to  judge  by  some  passages 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Press,  charges  the 
Company  with  conniving  at  practical  slavery, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Lord  Grey’s 
reply  as  administrator  disposes  of  this  serious 
charge.  It  is  quite  evident  that  under  a  system 
of  “compulsory  labor’’  grave  abuses  might  grow 
up.  But  presumably  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
the  sins  of  the  Company  are  not  serious  enough 
to  require  its  abolition.  —  London  Christian 
World. 

A  PROPOSED  SEWARD  HEMOKIAL. 

About  one  half  the  distance  between  Seattle 
and  Juneau,  and  lying  close  to  the  west  coast 
of  Alaska,  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  It  is 
about  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
ten  to  fifty  miles.  This  island  is  heavily  tim¬ 
bered,  and  is  capable  of  cultivation.  It  has  sev¬ 
eral  lumber-mills  and  fish  canneries.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  is  not  a  strip  of  land  throughout 
the  vast  Alaskan  coast,  nor  within  its  boundaries, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Seward,  the  statesman 
whose  dream  it  was  to  annex  this  great  land  to 
the  American  Union,  and  whose  persistence  won 
the  battle  in  1^7,  eight  years  after  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  pur^ase  began  in  the  Buchanan 
administration.  Why  should  not  this  island, 
which  bears  the  name  of  royalty,  and  of  him 
who  stands  next  akin  to  the  greatest  sovereign 
of  the  world,  be  changed  to  bear  the  name  of 
William  Henry  Seward,  the  great .  Secretary  of 
State  during  all  of  the  civil  war?— Seattle  limes. 


HARPER’S  Magazine  ! 


FOR  SEPTEMBER 


NOW  READY 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER.  By  henry  jamei?  • 

This  is  a  view  of  the  artist  and  writer  as  he  appeared  to  an  S 

intimate  friend  and  feiiow-craftsman,  and  is  important  • 

as  an  interpretation  as  weii  as  exceedingly  interesting.  • 


A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PROSPECT 

By  Capt.  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

A  significant  forecast  of  the  part 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  take  in  future  conflicts. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NAVY 
By  JAMES  BARNES 

This  historical  sketch  is  richly.il- 
iustrated  from  old  and  very  rare  prints 
in  the  possession  of  the  author. 


A  GOODLY  ARRAY  OF  FICTION. 

SERIALS:  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,  by  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON.  The 
Kenttickiani,by  JOHN  FOX,  Jr. — SHORT  STORIES :  The  Great  Medkioe-Hone, 
written  and  illustrated  by  FREDERIC  REMINGTON.  The  Lort  Ball,  by  W.  G. 
VAN  T.  SUTPHEN,  illustrated  by  W.  H.  HYDE.  The  Look  in  a  Man's  Face,  by 
M.  URQUHART,  illustrated  by  GUSTAVE  VERBEEK.  Without  Incumbrance,  by 
Emerson  Gifford  Taylor.  Her  Majesty,  by  Marion  Manville  pope. 
The  Various  Tempers  of  Grandmother  Gregg,  by  RUTH  MCENERY  STUART. 


American  College  and  Public  School  Directory 


Contains  classified  descriptive  lists  for  the  entire  United  States  of  all;  (1)  Colleges,  Female  Seminaries  and 
Academies;  (2)  Normal  Schools,  (3)  Bnsiness  Colleges,  (4)  Schools  of  Soiencs,  Agncnltnre  and  Mechanic  Arts; 
(5)  Schools  of  Theology,  (6)  Schools  of  Law,  (7)  Schools  of  Medicine,  (8)  Schools  or  Dentistry,  (0)  Schools  of  Phar- 


(5)  Schools  of  Theology,  (6)  Schools  of  Law,  (7)  Schools  of  Medicine,  (8)  Schools  of  Dentistry,  (0)  Sohools  of  Fhar- 
macy,  (10)  State  Superintendents.  (11)  City  Superintendents,  (U)  County  Superintendents,  ana  many  (18)  Principals, 
Assistants  and  School  Officers.  O.  H.  BYAN8  B  GO..  St.  lionla,  PabUsliera. 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 


SOITTHKHN  TEACHERS’  BUREAU,  »  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,  (SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

8.  W.  Cor.  Main  and  3d  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky.  (  President  and  Msnaaer.  (  (» 71  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Northern  vacancies,  Chicago  office;  SoiMum  vacancies,  Louisville  office.  One  fee  regUten  in  both  offices. 


A  FLEMISH  PASSION  PLAT. 

Furues,  a  quaint  Belgian  city  some  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Dunkirk,  is  one  of  the  rap¬ 
idly  vanishing  communities  where  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  its 
love  of  outward  show  and  its  open-air  ceremonial 
displays,  still  retain  their  fervid  exponents.  The 
yearly  procession,  which  is  held  on  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  July,  IS  in  reality  a  passion  play,  whose 
actors  express  in  naively  quaint  dialogue  the 
various  phases  of  the  Lord’s  sacrifice.  This 
religious  function  attracts  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Belgium,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  sightseers.  The  oM- fashioned  little 
town,  with  its  interesting  Spanish  house,  be¬ 
comes  for  a  single  day  the  rendezvous  of  a 
crowd,  where  cyclists,  pilgrims,  friars,  peasants, 
and  gayly  dressed  pleasure  seekers  from  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Ostond,  and  Blankenbergbe  assemble. 

When  the  procession  emerges  from  the  old 
church  of  Sainte  Walburge  the  bells  toll  the 
knell  for  the  dead.  The  murmur  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  is  hushed,  and  all  becomes  still  as  the  actors 
in  the  play  letve  the  portals  of  the  sanctuary. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  groups  in  the 
procession,  which  is  headed  by  trunjpeters.  The 
most  remarkable  are  “John  the  Baptist,’’  the 
“Stable  of  Bethlehem, ’’ the  “Shepherds, ’’ the 
“Wise  Men  of  the  Hast,’’  the  “Flight  into 
Egypt,’’  the  “Court  of  Herod,’’  the  “Saviour 
an(l  the  Doctors,’’ the  “Entry  of  the  Saviour 
into  Jerusalem, ’’  “Pilate  and  the  Judges,’’  the 
“Saviour  Bearing  Hie  Cross,’’  the  “Cruci¬ 
fixion,’’  and  the  “Resurrection.”  The  actors 
are  mostly  costumed  with  a  certain  regard  for 
accuracy  and  with  the  clergy,  in  their  rich 
canonicals,  bringing  up  the  rear,  the  procession 
is  quite  a  remarkable  sight.  The  defile  includes 
a  number  of  “penitents,”  attired  in  coarse  serge 
gowns,  their  features  being  concealed  by  a  cowl, 
and  their  feet  being  bare.  These  are  believers 
who,  in  atonement  of  their  sins,  undergo  this 
yearly  penance.  It  is  said  that  the  better 
classes  provide  many  adepts  for  this  peculiar 
method  of  seeking  the  remission  of  shortcomings. 


The  Fumes  procaasiou  was  instituted  in  the 
year  1100  by  Count  Robert  of  Jerusalem,  who 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  experienced  a 
violent  tempest  as  be  was  reaching  port  He 
vowed  to  offer  to  the  first  church  whose  steeple 
might  be  seen  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer.  It  is  said  that  the  sea  at 
once  became  calm,  and  that  the  spire  of  Sainte 
Walburge  was  sighted.  The  Count  landed  and 
handed  the  precious  relic  with  due  solemnity  to 
the  clergy  of  Fumes.  The  procession  was  in¬ 
stituted  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  has 
been  maintained  almost  withont  interruption  up 
to  this  date.— Dunkirk  Correspondence,  London 
Standard. 


READY  MAT  IS.  ' 

Charles  fl.  Sheldon’s 
New  Book 

His  Steps 

“WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DQ?” 

A  very  naefnl  book  for  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  Temperance  workers. 

Price,  in  iiaper  covers,  26  cents,  in  cloth,  $!.<)(>,  poetpaid. 


THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

215  Madison  Street  .  .  .*  CHICAGO. 

•'THE  BATTLE  OF  ARMAGEDDON/’ 

A  Stndy  In  Revelation,  end  of  the  preeanv  time.  Of  epeolal 
Interest.  10c.  AddreM  ..  G..3V.  HB88LBR, 

Senuiton,  Pa. 

The  Bvangellst  can  be  of  aervioe  to  any  peraon  who 
flnda  It  neoeeeary  to  spend  a  few  ^}eeks  at  a  first-class 
sanitarium  In  one  of  the  most  h^ntlfal  kid  haalthfnl 
I  sections  of  the  country.  Addnas'SnsinoaS  Departmeal 
of  The  EvangellKt.  lab  t'itui  Avenoo.  I0hw*York 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


Boilxd  Egos.— Miss  Parloa  says  that  eggs 
should  never  be  boiled,  but  sbould  be  dropp^ 
in  boiling  water,  covered  closely  and  set  on  the 
back  of  tne  range  or  in  a  warm  place  for  ten 
minutes,  so  that  the  albumen  can  cook  evenly. 
In  the  ordinary  method  of  boiling  for  three 
minutee  it  is  soft  within,  but  tough  without 
and  very  indigestible.  There  should  also  be 
abundance  of  water,  half  a  pint  for  one  egg  and 
more  added  for  each  one  so  that  they  are  well 
covered. 

To  Rkmovk  Stains. — Iron  rust  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  most  trying  of  stains  on  linen 
and  light  summer  dresses,  but  with  care  it  can 
be  removed.  The  spot  should  be  well  soaped, 
then  lay  a  wet  cloth  over  a  hot  iron,  and  when 
the  steam  rises  from  it,  lay  the  rust  stain  on 
the  c^oth  and  rub  a  little  oxalic  acid  over  it. 
The  heat,  the  moisture,  and  the  acid  combine 
and  soon  remove  the  rust.  After  this,  soap  the 
article  well  again  and  wash  thoroughly.  Any 
cotton  goods  or  underwear  which  have  grown 
vellow  through  long  lying  or  from  washing  can 
be  whitened  bv  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
The  chloride  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
strained  and  diluted  until  it  is  very  weak,  and 
the  articles  to  be  bleached  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  in  it  for  several  hour^  then  rinsed  thor¬ 
oughly  and  hung  in  the  air  to  dry,  or  if  possi 
ble,  spread  upon  the  grass  and  left  out  over 
night  for  the  action  of  the  dew  and  the  sun. 
Mildew  can  also  be  removed  in  this  way. 

Prepabino  Tomato  Figs. — Tomato  figs  are 
both  economical  and  tasty.  Select  the  small 
yellow  tomatoes ;  scald,  peel  and  weigh.  Allow 
thrse  pounds  of  sugar  to  six  of  tomatoes.  Put 
a  layer  of  tomatoes  on  the  bottom  of  your  pre 
serving  kettle,  then  a  layer  of  sugar,  and  stand 
them  over  a  moderate  fire.  Cook  very  gently 
until  the  sugar  has  penetrated  the  tomatoes. 
Lift  them  carefully,  one  at  a  time,  and  spread 
on  a  meat  platter.  Dry  in  the  hot  sun,  sprink¬ 
ling  them  several  times  with  granulated  sugar, 
t^en  dry  pack  them  in  jars,  with  a  layer  of 
sugar  between  the  layers  of  tomatoes.  Cover 
with  a  glass  while  drying. — Mrs.  S.  T.  Korer  in 
August  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Sugar  and  Its  Use. — A  great  deal  is  said 
against  sweets  and  their  injurious  effects  upon 
the  constitution,  and  no  doubt  there  is  danger 
in  an  over-indulgence  in  candy,  cakes,  and  such 
things,  but  sugar  is  not  altogether  bad  for  us, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  it  up  entirely. 
Alpine  tourists  have  found  chocolate  and  sweet 
fo(^  the  most  sustaining  diet  for  difBcult 
ascents  and  it  is  supposed  to  nourish  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  render  them  capable  of  renewed  exertion 
when  under  special  strain.  Lately  the  Prussian 
War  Office  has  been  investigating  the  question 
by  a  series  of  experiments  on  subjects  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  them.  On  one  day  a 
sweet  liquid  containing  thirty  grammes  of 
sugar  was  given,  and  on  another  a  liquid  sweet¬ 
ened  with  saccharin  so  that  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  taste,  and  the  subject  was  given  a  large 
amount  of  muscular  work.  The  results  obtain^ 
were  very  much  better  on  the  days  when  sugar 
was  given.  In  violent  exercise  the  muscles  absorb 
all  the  sugar  from  the  blood  and  the  supply  needs 
to  b^  replenished.  The  lesson  seems  to  be  that 
we  can  use  sugar  with  benefit,  if  we  exercise 
sufficiently,  and  that  the  danger  is  in  leading 
too  sedentary  a  life. 

Cheesr  and  Celery  Sandwiches.— Whip  a 
gill  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  and  add  enough 
sharp,  freshly  grated  cheese  to  make  a  stiff 
paste.  Spread  bread  with  this,  and  sprinkle 
thickly  with  very  finely  minced  white  stalks  of 
celery.— Good  Housekeeping. 


HEISKELL’S  Ointment 
doesn’t  merely  benefit,  but 
cures  all  diseases»of  tbe  skin, 
eczema,  tetter,  scald-head,  etc. 

HEISKKLL’S  Pills  assist  tbe  Ointment  by 
purifying  the  Stood.  Ointment  SOc..  Pills  26c. 
At  drucglstii  or  by  maU. 

JNimi.  MLUW11  a  oa.,  iU  Ceucns  St,  rkils*b 


with  naOO  order*  of  Teas.  Ooffeea,  flpirwa.  etc.  Orsai 
redamM  la  prloea.  Send  for  New  PrsMlnai  and  prior 

THE  UREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

VoMf  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  P.O.Boxtt 


SUMMER  RESORTS. 

XHE  INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA.  L» 

*  cidedly  the  adyanta.  e  of  piotnresqueness;  It  is  the  “All  Rail  Ronte”  connecrins  the  cities  of  St.  John  and 
Halifax,  and  It  Is  the  "All  Rail  Route”  through  Cape  Breton,  the  Switzerland  of  Canada,  with  Its  famous  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes,  and  it  connects  with  all  steamboat  lines  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  “the  Garden  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Bt. 
Lawrence”  In  another  dlreciion,  speeding  away  north,  the  train  skirts  for  miles  i  he  curves  of  the  beautiful 
Bale  des  Chalenre,  and  leaving  the  sea  xhore  follows  the  course  of  tbe  far-famed  Kestigoucbe  and  Metapedia 
Rivers,  tbenoe  along  the  shore  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  where  an  ever  changing  panorama  of  river,  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  culminates  In  a  magnificent  view  of  Quebeo,  crowned  by  Its  hlsi  oi  ic  citadel. 

This  Railway  furnishes  to  the  general  traveller  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  modem  Invention,  while 
tbe  pleasnre  seeker,  angler  and  sportsman  find  few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  numerous  summer  resorts  and  places  of 
Interest,  which  It  reaches.  The  hotels  are  comfortable  and  homelike,  and  the  rates  exceedingly  low.  Special  low 
fares  afford  the  tourist  an  opportunity  of  making  an  unusually  Interesting  trip  at  a  very  small  C3St. 

TOURIST  AND  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Are  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  railway  and  steamship  agencies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Guide  Books  to  the  Iniercolonial  Hallway,  Maps,  Hotel  Lists,  Books  of  Summer  Tours  and  Time  Tables  can  be 
bad  free  on  application  to  the  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle  Summer  Resort  Bureau,  room  29.  Eagle  Building,  Bnoklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  all  tbe  principal  railway  and  steam^ip  agencies  in  Canada  and  tbe  United  States,  also  from 
GEO.  W.  ROBINSON.  N.  WEATHERSTON, 

Eastern  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  Western  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent, 

138  St.  James  St.  (opp.  St.  Lawrence  Hall),  93  York  St..  Rossin  House  Block, 

Montbral,  Toronto, 

AND  tbom 

D.  POTTINOER,  JNO.  H.  LYONS, 

General  Manager  Canadian  Government  Railways,  •  General  Passenger  Agent  Intercolonial  Railway, 

MONCTON,  N.  B.,  CANADA. 


DAILY  LIFE  OF  THE  POPE. 

NotwitbstandiDg  the  intenee  heat,  which  in 
Rome  has  this  year  really  aaeumed  extraordinary 
proportions,  Leo  XIII.  maintains  his  usual 
health,  feeling,  indeed,  rather  better  and  stronger 
than  in  the  winter.  Hia  Holiness  passes  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  apartment  espwially 
preiMred  for  him  in  the  tower  of  Leo  IV.  in  the 
Vatican  gardens,  where  by  reason  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall  the  temperature  is  always  fresh. 
Professor  Lapponi,  his  personal  doctor,  has 
often  remarked  to  me  that  the  summer  seems  to 
benefit  him,  and  that  the  season  to  be  feared  is 
the  winter,  when  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  keep 
an  even  temperature  in  the  immense  apartments 
of  the  Vatican,  and  to  prevent  draughts,  tbe 
lightest  of  which  is  felt  by  bis  Holiness.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  Pope  leads  in  the  summer  months, 
without  doubt,  a  much  easier  life  than  in  the 
winter,  because  of  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  business  to  be  transacted  and  the 
almost  entire  suspension  of  functions  and  recep¬ 
tions,  which  are  lor  him  most  exhausting. 

Now  the  Pope  rises  rather  early,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  receives  a  resume  of  news  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  prepared  purposely  for 
him  in  the  most  condensed  form  by  a  special 
office  in  tbe  Vatican,  which  works  nom  mid¬ 
night  until  his  hour  for  receiving  it,  summariz¬ 
ing  it  from  telegrams,  letters,  and  newspapers. 
This  general  outlook  over  the  world  is  shortly 
after  completed  by  a  visit  from  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla,  with  whom  he  discuseee  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  affairs.  After  a  frugal  breakfast,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  private  attendant  he  descends  to 
the  garden,  and  is  driven  to  the  tower  of  Leo 
IV.,  escort^  only  by  a  member  of  tbe  Noble 
Guard,  with  whom  he  converses  amiably  about 
tbe  doings  and  gossip  of  the  town.  He  usually 
descends  from  the  carriage  to  take  a  walk  in 
hie  ffower-garden,  which,  though  not  large,  is 
bright  with  blossoms,  and  in  which  he  is  said 
to  toke  a  great  interest.  He  occupies  himself 
also  with  the  growth  of  hia  grape-vines,  speak¬ 
ing  personally  on  tbe  subject  with  hia  gardeners. 
Grapes  are  among  hie  favorite  fruit,  especially 
the  “pizzutello, ”  an  oblong  white  grape,  found 
almost  exclusively  near  Rome.  In  the  tower  be 
attends  only  to  ecclesiastical  or  literary  work, 
especially  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  such 
an  adept,  and  a  little  before  sunset  returns  as 
he  came  to  the  Vatican  Palace.  If  nothing  of 
great  importance  has  occurred  be  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  with  politics  until  next  morning. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Pope’s  attention  at 
present  is  again  directed  towards  the  subject  of 
International  Arbitration.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  Concert  of  Powers,  which  has  so  long 
succeeded  in  remaining  unanimous  with  regard 
to  the  Levant  question,  is  a  step  towards  the 
realization  of  bis  cherished  ideal. 


AT  A  YENTUBE. 


One  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  occur 
more  frequently  in  story  books  than  in  real  life 
happened  last  week  in  a  Bowery  miseion. 
When  tbe  suprintendent  got  up  to  open  the  ser- 
vicee  be  had  in  hia  nwket  a  letter  which  had 
been  turned  over  to  him  that  afternoon  by  a 
local  religious  publication.  It  was  from  a 
woman  living  in  a  small  town  in  Maine,  and  it 
asked  for  information  regarding  a  son  who  bad 
come  to  New  York,  and  from  whom  nothing  had 
been  heard  for  six  months.  The  mother  iMred 
that  her  boy  bad  gone  to  the  bad.  The  miaeion 
superintendent,  who  has  a  wide  acijuaintance 
with  tbe  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  population,  which 
drifts  mainly  in  the  Bowery  channel,  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  inquiries  on  various  aidea  pri¬ 
vately,  but  during  the  aervice  the  matter  came 


to  his  mind,  and  he  decided  to  begin  hie  in¬ 
quiries  there,  on  a  bare  chance  of  getting  a  clue. 
After  a  hymn  bad  been  sung  he  took  the  letter 
out  of  his  pocket  and  said: 

“Is  William  Allen  present?’’ 

To  his  great  surprise  a  youth  at  the  rear  of 
tbe  room  got  up. 

“I’m  Will  Allen,’’  he  said,  “and  I  haven’t 
beard  my  own  name  this  many  months.’’ 

“Where  are  you  from?’’  inquired  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

In  reply  the  young  man  gave  the  name  of  the 
town  from  which  the  letter  had  been  sent. 

“Come  forward,  please,’’  said  tbe  superin¬ 
tendent.  Then,  handing  him  the  letter:  “Do 
you  recognize  that  writing?’’ 

At  this  the  boy  broke  down  entirely,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  tell  his  story. 
It  W8S  the  usual  one— drink,  debts,  and  vaga¬ 
bondage.  The  mission  sent  him  back  to  Maine, 
and  the  superintendent  has  just  received  a  letter 
telling  of  nis  arrival.  Tbe  main  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  mission  has  since  been  what  the 
“reformed’’  element  call  “tbe  super’s  long 
shot’’ — New  York  Sun. 


The  Gazette  of  Moscow  says  that  while  the 
King  of  Siam  was  passing  through  the  streets 
of  that  city  a  white  feather  fell  from  the  plume 
of  hie  helmet,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  peasant 
Toukianow,  who  is  in  the  service  of  M.  Koch. 
Toukianow  hastened  to  restore  tbe  feather  to 
the  chief  of  police.  He  was  greatly  surprised 
several  days  later  upon  receiving  from  this  offi¬ 
cial,  in  the  name  of  His  Siamese  Majesty,  a 
casket  containing  a  portrait  of  tbe  King  and  a 
massive  gold  chain  decorated  with  a  token  of 
the  same  metal  bearing  the  arms  of  Siam  in 
enamel.  Toukianow  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
this  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune. 


SUMMER  RESORTS 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y., 

with  280  miles  of  coast  on  the  Ocean  and  Sound,  is  nn- 
snrpassed  for  Summer  Resorts.  Of  easy  access  from 
Now  York  City  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Send  8c. 
In  sUmps  for  “  LONG  ISLAND,"  an  illustrated  book, 
and  "  SUMMER  HOMES,"  a  book  describing  hotels  and 
boarding  bouses  on  Long  Island,  to  H.  AI.  SM ITH,  Trafflo 
Manager,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Long  Islnnd  Hy,  N.  Y. 


TOUR  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  usual  flrst-of-September  yacatlon  tour  will  he  this  yesr 
to  Bobton,  8t  John,  Halifax  and  Newport,  Sept.  2,  for  Jl)  days. 
Address  for  clrcolar, 

HUNBYMAN’8  PRIVATE  TOURS,  Plsinlleld,  N.  J 


PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

In  the  famously  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley.  Fire  valley 
and  mountain  views.  Every  out  door  pleasure. 

Terms  reduced  at  “THE  NORTHFIELD.”  July  6  to  27,  and 
In  August  after  the  18th.  Bible  lectures  at  these  times. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

A  delightful  month.  lUostrated  booklet,  “Vacation  In  North- 
field,"  free. 

AMBEBT  O.  MOODY,  Manager. 

East  Northfield.  Mum. 


FOR  SALE  AT  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  Residence  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  On  the  banks  of  Ca- 
yngaLake.  One  acre  of  beautiful  lawn.  Old  English 
gardening,  Profnalon  of  choice,  hardy  roses.  Swi-s 
cottage  on  terrace  by  the  lake.  Abundance  of  sIi-iIh. 
^oice  frult^jQrxid  bam  and  outbuildings.  House  28x4L 
with  wIm  80x30,  two  stories.  Basement  under  entii'e 
bonse.  Three  oold  cellars  and  lanndrv.  Sixteen  large 
mms.  Double  parlor,  18x40.  Near  VS'ells  College  and 
Cayuga  Lake  Militan  Academy.  An  ideal  home.  Price 
low.  inquire  of  C.  B.  MOBOAN,  Aurora,  N.  k. 
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HALL’S  ' 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 
Hair  to  its  original  color  and 
vitality ;  prevents  baldness ; 
cures  itching  and  dandruff.) 
A  fine  hair  dressing..  st 

R.  P.  HALL  i  CO.,. Props.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

•OLD  8V  ALL  DWOOIttS. 


THE  SHETLAND  PONY. 

Few  types  of  horses  are  so  interesting  as  the 
Shetland  puny.  Starting  life  on  the  bare,  bleak, 
scraggy  pastureland  of  the  Shetlands,  he  may, 
writes  Mr.  George  Hendry,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  rise 
to  the  luxury  of  a  pony-chaise  and  a  charming 
stable ;  or.  missing  that,  be  may  be  sent  to  the 
mines  as  if  be  were  a  Siberian  convict,  to  spend 
his  days  and  nights  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
hauling  coal. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Shetland  pony,  or  "Sheltie,  ”  as  he  is  called, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  is  the  product  of  many 
inherited  changes  and  conditions  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  have  given  birth  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  equidae — the  smallest  of  the 
British,  if  not  of  all  the  European  breeds.  At 
one  time  be  differed  less  in  degree  from  the 
horse  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  than 
he  does  now.  This  might  point  either  to  a 
common  origin  between  those  on  the  mainland 
and  the  islands,  or  to  some  remote  admixture 
of  the  blood  of  the  former  which  has  at  different 
times  been  introduced.  A  tradition  used  to 
exist  that  some  of  the  horses  which  were  carried 
by  the  Spanish  Armada  were  left  on  the  islands; 
but  this  has  been  disproved,  as  only  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Armada  managed  to  get  so  far  north, 
and  she  was  wrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle,  where 
her  crew  perished  after  having  eaten  everything 
which  the  natives  could  give  them,  including 
their  ponies.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Nicholson  introduced  an  Arab 
stallion,  which  was  used  for  crossing  the  native 
ponies;  but  this  and  other  experiments  were  not 
successful,  the  produce  deteriorating  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations.  “In  this  we  see,” 
said  a  quaint  writer,  “the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
for  their  way  being  deep  and  mossie  in  many 
places,  these  lighter  horses  come  through  where 
the  heavier  and  bulkier  would  sink.”  The 
Shetland  pony  has  been  finished  in  Nature’s 
workshop,  and  fitted  in  the  process  of  time  for 
the  sphere  he  inhabits.  Inured  to  the  hardships 
of  an  island  swept  by  the  storms  of  a  tempestu¬ 
ous  sea,  hie  only  shelter  being  that  afforded  by 


Stat*  of  Ohio,  City  of  Tonano,  I  „ 

Lucas  CoHNTT.  f  \  , 

Frank  J.  Chknkt  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Chknbt  &  Co.,  doing  ba«j- 
timbIq  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
ffihat  eald  Arm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONK  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of 

Sworn  to  before  me  a’ d  subscribed  In  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

,  ,  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

•J  skal  j-  Notary  PxMie. 

Catarrh  Cure  Is  token  Internally  and  acta  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testlmonUto  free.  ^ 

Unsold  by  Druggists,  76o. 


the  crags,  ravines,  and  hillsides  of  his  native 
home;  subsisting  on  the  scanty  herbage  to  be 
obtained  from  the  sedgy  bog,  the  heathery  hill, 
and  barren  store,  supplemented  in  times  of 
stress  by  sea  ware,  toe  “Sheltie”  has  been 
evolved  in  the  distinctive  form  we  now  find 
him,  admirably  suited  to  his  conditions  of  life. 

Inhabiting  a  limited  and  isolated  area,  he 
represents  perhaps  one  of  the  purest  breeds  in 
this  country.  Long  neglected,  even  by  his  own¬ 
ers,  the  small  crofters  of  the  islands,  who  showed 
more  regard  for  their  oxen  and  sheep,  he  has 
now  been  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  rich 
and  fashionable,  and  in  comparison  with  his 
progenitors,  lives  in  clover  so  far  as  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  expedient  to  indulge  his  appetite. 

The  Shetlander  crossed  the  border  for  the  first 
time  about  1850,  when  he  was  introduced  to 
the  mines,  for  which  purpose  he  is  facile  prin- 
ceps  the  most  useful  of  our  beasts  of  burden. 
For  the  active,  free-air-loving  Shetlander,  life 
in  the  gloomy  depth  of  the  mine  must  be  a 
tremendous  contrast.  Yet,  after  all,  his  exist¬ 
ence,  though  full  of  drudgery,  is  lees  intolerable 
than  might  be  imagined.  Indeed,  the  bard 
conditions  of  life  to  which  be  has  been  inured 
for  centuries  possibly  fit  him  better  for  the 
mines  than  any  other  type  of  horse.  Certain  it 
is  that  under  such  conditions  he  lives  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  has  seldom  to'be  brought  up  to  the 
surface  through  disease  or  break-down  in  con 
dition.  The  mine-pony,  it  is  estimated,  travels 
in  the  course  of  a  year  over  three  thousand 
miles,  and  draws  as  many  tons  of  coal — a  won¬ 
derful  performance  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  Cimmerian  darkness 
and  in  a  space  not  mach  higher  than  that  of  the 
diminutive  “Sheltie”  himself.  Poor  “Sheltie !’’ 


HOW  THE  QUEEN  AVERTED  WAR. 

A  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quar 
terly  Review  states  as  a  fact  what  has  often  been 
rumored  before— that  it  was  the  Queen’s  per¬ 
sonal  intervention  which  prevented  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  in  1861,  when 
Mason  and  Slidell,  the  envoys  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  States,  were  seized  on  board  an  English 
ship.  This  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  direct 
insult  to  the  British  flag,  and  a  disastrous  war 
between  England  and  the  Northern  States  of 
the  American  Union  seemed  inevitable.  Then 
the  Queen  intervened:  The  Prince  Consort  was 
at  that  time  sinking  under  his  fatal  illness; 
but  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  Queen 
on  his  account,  her  mind  was  unceasingly  ac¬ 
tive  to  devise  means  of  preventing  war.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  our  time,  and 
one  who  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  enjoying 
in  a  special  manner  the  confidence  of  Her 
Majesty,  that  it  was  the  Queen  herself,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  views  of  her  Ministers,  and  of  the 
distinguished  man  in  question  among  them,  who 
averted  the  war.  She  insisted  that  the  dispatch 
which  was  sent  to  America  demanding  per¬ 
emptorily  the  surrender  of  the  envoys,  should  be 
communicated  at  once  to  all  the  Powers,  and  the 
graveaconsequences  of  the  conflict,  from  an  in¬ 
ternational  point  of  view,  pointed  out.  The 
result  was  an  able  State  paper  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  M.  Thouvenel,  in  which  he  stated  that 
France  regarded  the  act  of  the  American  captain 
who  had  arrested  the  Confederate  envoys  on 
board  an  English  ship  as  cj^uite  unjustifiable, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  accede  to  the  demands  of  Great 
Britain.  Austria  and  Prussia  immediately 
followed  suit,  and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  urged  President  Lincoln  to  sur¬ 
render  the  envoys  without  delay,  and  with  such 
an  explanation  as  would  satisfy  English  national 
feeling.  These  remonstrances  from  the  Powers 
enabiM  the  Government  of  Washington  to  escape 
without  humiliation  from  an  untenable  position, 
and  saved  England  from  entering  into  a  war 
which  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  American  Union, 
and  sown  the  seeds  of  deathless  enmitv  between 
England  and  the  progressive  and  powerful  North¬ 
ern  States.  _ _ 

HOW  BLACK  MEN  ENDURE  PAIN. 

A  Makua,  whose  foot  bad  been  amputated, 
was  found  the  day  after  the  operation  out  of  bed 
on  the  hospital  floor,  using  the  stump  for  pro¬ 
gression.  This,  to  a  doctor  fresh  from  Europe, 
and  mindful  of  white  patients  under  similar 
circumstances,  unable  to  bear  the  bedclothes  on 
the  limb,  and  crying  out  if  even  the  b^  were 
jolted,  was  a  revelation  of  the  black  man  aa  a 
patient  As  case  after  case  presents  itself,  one 


FREE. 

We  dlreet  special  attention  to  the  following  remark, 
able  statements. 


Am  82  years  old,  hearing  began 
to  fail  20  years  ago.  For  eleven 
years  could  only  hear  loud  sounds, 
could  not  hear  conversation,  had 
continual  roaring  in  head,  and 
sense  of  smell  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Used  Aerial  Meilb-ation 
in  94,  it  did  its  work  with  the 
greatMt  satisfaction — the  roaring 
ceased,  discharge  from  head  and 
throat  stopped,  hearing  im¬ 
proved  and  for  four  years  have 
been  able  to  hear  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  and  preaching.  Sense  of 
smell  entirely  restored,  and  cured 
of  Catarrh  and  no  indication  of 
its  rstan.— G.  J.  Quick,  Media,  111. 

I  had  Catarrh  twenty-one  years, 
was  deaf  eighteen  years,  could  not 
hear  ordinary  conversation,  had 
roaring  in  ears,  dreadful  headaches, 
offensive  discharge,  bad  taste  ana 
eyes  so  weak  could  not  see  to  read. 

I  used  Aerial  Medication  in  *92 ;  it 
stopped  the  roaring  and  discharge, 
fully  restored  my  bearing  and  for 
over  five  years  my  hearing 
been  perfect  and  am  entirely  free 
from  Catarrh.— Mrs.  Jane  Bastic, 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

Deal  Forty  Years. 

Had  Catarrh  in  a  very  had  form 
forty  years,  which  greatly  affected 
my  eyes,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
my  hearing,  was  confined  to  the 
house  much  of  the  time,  and 
coughed  almost  continually. 
Used  Aerial  Medication  in  ’94, 
which  fully  restored  my  hearing; 
my  eyes  are  well  and  I  am 
entirely  cured  of  Catarrh  ;  can 
work  and  feel  better  than  for 
Gabbis,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 


When  a  child  I  met  with  an 
accident  which  caused  a  profuse 
offensive  discharge  from  right 
ear,  for  23  vears  had  not  heard 
a  sound  in  that  ear ;  was  treated 
at  two  hospitals  and  by  several 
physicians,  was  told  I  would 
never  hear  again  aa  the  drum 
was  destroys.  Since  using 
Aerial  Medication  can  hear  a 


Brighton,  England. 


watch  tick  distinctly  in  that  ear, 
it  is  still  improving,  and 
discharge  has  stoppM  entirely. 
—Mrs.  Dawes,  37  Ivory  Place. 


We  have  reliable  assnranee  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments  are  genuine  and  that  Dr.  Moore  is  a  reputable 
physician. — CHnoinnati  Herald  and  Preabyter. 


MEDICINES 

For  Three  Months’  Treatment 


FREE. 

This  vsry  liberal  offer  having  proved  remarkably 
successful  last  ^ear,  1  have  decided  to  renew  it,  and  wifi 
for  a  short  time  send  medicines  for  three  months’ 
treatment  free.  For  question  form  and  particulars, 
address,  • 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  Dept  A  15  Cincinnati,  O. 


becomes  aware  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
material  under  hand,  in  reaction  to  disease  and 
to  interference  with  the  normal  modes  of  life — 
a  difference  as  great  as  that  between  the  color  of 
the  two  races. 

A  Yao,  who  had  had  three  damaged  Sngera 
removed,  stole  away  the  next  morning  to  go  on 
a  machila  journey  of  some  weeks,  using  the 
damaged  hand  freely. 

So,  too,  the  expeiditions  of  1895  brought  to 
light  many  instances  of  this  callousness.  Sheila 
tired  into  a  stockade  unfortunately  do  not  dia- 
criminate  between  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  wound  all  alike.  At  Mluzi’s,  women  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  were  to  be  seen  going  about  pick¬ 
ing  up  flrewood,  drawing  water,  and  attending 
to  their  physical  wants,  women  who  the  next 
day  were  dead. 

A  little  girl  whose  leg  was  amputated  made 
her  way  to  a  pool,  where  she  sat  with  the  stump 
dangling  in  the  muddy  water,  which  she  was 
splashing  over  it  with  her  bands,  singing  all 
the  time  as  though  nothing  were  amiss. — British 
Central  Africa  Gazette. 


When  Tired  Out 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Hrnbt,  New  York,  says:  “When  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out  by  prolongeil  wakefulness  and 
overwork,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  Asa 
beverage  it  poaaesaes  charms  beyond  anything  1 
know  M  in  tlw  form  of  medicins.” 
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I  King  James  and  Revised  Version  on  same  page,  with 
_ Concordance,  and  40,000  references  and  over  1,900  pages 

What  every  Bible  Student  needs !  a  Fac-Simile  Page  with  Revised  Text 


The  Self-Pronooncing  Sanday-Sobool  Teachers’  “Ck>m- 
bination”  Bible  is  very  valuable,  and  I  can  heartily 
commend  it.— Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  paper,  binding  and  type  are  excellent.  An  easy 
combination  of  the  Revised  and  Authorised  versions 
renders  it  a  unique  convenience.— Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Its  comparative  view  of  the  Old  and  Revised  versions 
is  a  most  welcome  feature.- Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  D.D., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Your  “Combination’'  Bible  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student.  It  is  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  textual  authority.— 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Bishop,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  combination  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions  reduces 
the  bulk,  and  yet  keeps  the  full  text  of  both  Versions  be¬ 
fore  us.— Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  teachers  in  our  Sunday-Schools  cannot  invest  their 
money  any  better  than  in  this  “  Combination  Bible.*’— 
Rev.  George  C.  Lorlmer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  “  Combination  ’’  Self-Prenouncing  S.8.  Teachers’ 
Bible  is  a  ne  plus  ultra.  It  merits  a  front  place  amid 
the  great  number  of  Editions  of  the  Word  of  God.— Rev. 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.,  W’ashlngrton,  D.  C. 

I  appreciateStheladmlrable  features  of  this  “  Combina¬ 
tion  Bible.’’— Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  New 
York. 

What  an  Inestimable  help  such  a  Bible  wonldfhave 
been  to  me  in  my  early  ministry.— Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss, 
D.D.,  LL.D..  Philadelphia. 


The  combination  Bible  I  examined,  and  believe  you 
have  done  a  good  thing  for  Bible  students.  I  shall  use 
it  and  recommend  it. — Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  ExPost- 
master-General. 


Ministers  and  Sunday-School  teachers  have  in  the 
“  Combination  ’’  Bible  a  delightful  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.- Rev.  Exra  K.  Bell,  D.D„  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


The  apostles  tent  forth  to  preacJi.  ST.  LUKE,  1.  Thehirth  of  Johnthe  Baptist  foretold. 

their  unbelief  and  hardnees  of  heart,  a.  d.  as.''  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
because*  they  believed  not  them  .p  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  *  they  shall 

Which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 

risen.  v John's,  is,  recover. 

16  ®  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  Acts  2.  ss,-  19  H  So  then  v  after  the  Lord  had 
into  all  the  world,  Pand  preach  the  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  *  received 

gospel  to  every  creature,  i  p^i  2^  up  into  heaven,  and  “eat  •'•’on  the 

16  9  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap-  IrLukeiun!  right  hand  of  Gtod. 

tized  shall  be  saved;  ^'but  he  that  20  And  they  went  forth,  and  , 

*'*’ believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  j'acu  i  every  where,  the  Lord 

17  And  these  sig^  shall  follow  10.  m;  19.6.'  working  with  them,  ^and  confirm- 

them  that  believe ;  •  In  my  name  ap”'’’  *“•  ing  the  word  with  signs  follow- 

shall  they  cast  out  devils;  * i^eyi“ArtJ^V*' 

shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  z  Acts  t.  iw;  s.  n ;  zs.  s.  jamn  5.14.  is.  y  Acts  1.2.  s.  suiko  I 

18  “They  shaU  take  up  serpents;!  s Acts s. if; us.  icor.2.A6. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT  LUKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  tftepr  'tfaet  of  Luke,  5  TV  conception  of  John  the ' 
BafHUt,^and<JChrUt,  TTkc prophecy Blie- \ 


abeth^  and  cf  Jtfdry,  concerning  Chritt.  67  The  \  * 
nativity  ana  eireumeUion  of  John,  67  The  pro* ;  ^  M*ri 
pheey  ^  taehariae,  \  John 

FIRASMUOH  as  many  have  taken  I  ^ 
in  hand  to  “  set  forth  in  order  a  1 
declaration  of  those  things  which  e  Acts 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  {{^ra 
2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  us,  which  *  from  the  beginning 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  sizm 
the  word;  Xi*ch 

3  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav- 
ing  *'*’  had  perfect  understanding  <  oen. 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  I  {Vi'n 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  «mo8t 
excellent  Th&-6ph'l-ias,  acw: 

4  /  That  thou  mightest  know  the  phiL 
certainty  ’"•’of  those  things,  wherein  Vair! 
thou  hast  been  instructed.  •  i*ez^! 

5  f  fTlHERE  was  ^  V  in  the  days  of  1  sin 
X  Hfir'od,  ’■“the  king  of  Ju-  jphJ 
dse'4,  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-gr 
ri'as,  *of  the  course  of  A-bi'a:  andU  ex! 

his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  ®ju^ 
Aftr'on,  and  her  name  was 

bfith.  cb.  ‘i 

6  And  they  were  both  *  righteous  r^. 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  r  Nur 
Lord  blameless. 

is  the  whole  creation.  16  disbelieveth  ihall  be 
oondemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  the  Lord 
Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  unto  them,  was— down  at 
the  so  by  the  signs  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have 
been  ftilfllled  among  us,  3  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 
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t  j.  7  And  they,  had  no  child,  becanse 
*•};,  that  fi-lIg^QrbSth  was  barren,  and 
.i.  i!  they  both  were  tiow  well  stricken  in 
AH.  years. 

s-  8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
.  1.  ■  God  *  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

**the.  ®  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
^A^  priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  *  to  bum 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
rw.  of  the  Lord.  «» 

10  ’“And  the  whole  multitude  of 
j  ^  the  people  were  praying  without  at 

7.  1 :  the  ’■*’  time  of  incense. 

,  ^  11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 

u.  A  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
I.'  i;  right  side  of  “the  altar  of  incense. 

8.  12  And  ’■’’when  ZSch-qrn'aa  saw 
^^’9-  him,  “  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell 

upon  him. 

'ak.  13  But  the  angel  said  unto  him, 
g  K|Fear  not,  Z&ch-grri^as :  ’’’’for  thy 
lA  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife 
b. ’l  g-bfeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 
^  Q.  Pthon  shalt  call  his  name  JOhn. 

^  ’  14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and 
I.’  "■  gladness ;  and  «  many  shall  rejoice 
®  i7.  at  his  birth. 

^  15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 

.  AX  of  the  Lord,  and  ’■*’  ’"  shall  drink  nei- 
a!‘  ^  Ither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 

things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed .  S  (the)— he  had 
a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  9  enter 
into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  bum  incense. 
10  hour  of  19  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  be  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  beard, 
15  he  ahall  drink  no  wina 
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